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A MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR SAN FRANCISCO. 


Every one interested in education in Cal- 
ifornia, and especially every one connected 
with its practical side, knows that the public 
in California is not, by any means, satisfied 
with its system of public schools, from the 
University downwards. No one denies that 
the individual schools are generally good of 
their kind—that is not the question. 

The difficulty is that while the wants of 
some students are well met, the wants of 
many others are not met at all. The grad- 
uate of our high schools, with his diploma in 
his pocket, has learned, they say, too much to 
begin practical life at one stage, and too little 
to begin it on the higher plane to which he 
aspires, 

If he goes to the State University, well and 
good. He may come out in four years with 
a training in civil, mechanical, or mining 
engineering, or chemistry, which is of use to 
him and to society, and which dves enable 
him to begin practical life at a stage propor- 
tionately higher, as he has spent a greater 

er of years in attaining it. But our 
hich school graduates are not much better 
fitted for life than are our grammar school 
art of this complaint is true—part false. 
There certainly is a want. I desire to point 
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out what I believe to be a remedy, namely, 
The Manual Training School System. 

In its broadest sense, Manual Training is 
well defined by Mr. Albert G. Boyden, princi- 
pal of the State Normal School, Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts, as follows: 

“ Manual Training is the training of the 
mind to use the hand in connection with the 
other senses, in the acquisition of ideas from 
objects, in the expression of the idea required, 
and in shaping matter into useful and beau- 
tiful forms.” 

For the purpose of this paper, I shall de- 
fine Manual Training to be the training 
of the mind and hand together—the one 
to direct, the other to execute, in the use 
of tools. I care not, so far as theory and 
ultimate practice goes, what tools, because 
skill in the use of one tool gives a certain de- 
gree of skill in the use of others; but for 
present consideration I mean the tools used 
in the various mechanical arts. 

Manual Training being thus defined, what 
is a Manual Training School? Naturally, 
one answers: It is a school in which manual 
training isgiven to pupils by manually trained 
teachers. So it is—but it is more than 
this; and I shall define it by defining its ob- 
ject as given in the ordinance establishing 
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the Manual Training School in connection 
with Washington University, in St. Louis: 

“Its object shall be instruction in mathe- 
matics, drawing, and the English branches of 
a high school course, and instruction and 
practice in the use of tools. The tool in- 
struction, as at present contemplated, shall 
include carpentry, wood-turning, pattern- 
making, iron clipping and filing, forge-work, 
brazing and soldering, the use of machine- 
shop tools, and such other instruction of a 
similar character as it may be deemed ad- 
visable to add to the foregoing from time to 
time. 

“The students will divide their working 
hours, as nearly as possible, equally between 
mental and manual exercises. 

“They shall be admitted upon examina- 
tion, at not less than fourteen years of age 
and the course shall: continue three years.” 

The above is the object of the model 
school of this country. I will endeavor to 
outline the work of the school a little more 
fully, in order that the features distinguishing 
it from ordinary Industrial or Trade Schools 
may be apparent. 

Its name, considered with its object, and 
the definition given for manual training, best 
expresses its work: “he symmetrical training 
of the boy ; the result of this training being, 
as expressed by the motto of the St Louis 
School, 

“The cultured mind, 
The skillful hand.” 

It is a school not intended to teach a _par- 
ticular trade—not to teach the boy to bea car- 
penter, a blacksmith, a molder, or a machin- 
ist, and nothing else but this; but it is de- 
signed to teach him the elements of all these 
trades, to the end that he may be enabled to 
do with his hands whatever he may find neces- 
sary to do; just as his training in our schools 
and universities is to make him able to do 
with his brain what he may find necessary 
for that organ to do. 

If we forget, for the moment, all but the 
word “manual” in the title of this school, 
we should have simply the shops or labora- 
tories, and the supporters of the system 
would be willing to give training in these 
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alone, to all boys who received their mental 
training in the public schools, provided that 
their public school training was suitable in 
kind and good in quality. Thus, a manual 
training school in San Francisco should so 
arrange its courses and hours, that a boy at- 
tending the High School in the morning 
could do his shopwork in the afternoon. 
For practical reasons, however, it has been 
found necessary, in order to secure the best re- 
sults, to have a manual training school com- 
plete in itself; but it may well open its shop 
doors to High School boys during hours not 
occupied by its own pupils, and thus the #wm- 
ber who could receive this additional train- 
ing might be greatly augmented. 

In this school, which is for the symmet- 
rical training of the boy—the training of his 
mind and hand equally—nothing is made 
for sale. This isa prominent point of differ- 
ence between the “ Training ” School and the 
“Trade” School, the theory of the former, 
being to advance the boy from one kind of 
work to another the very moment he has 
learned to do the first well. This is the key 
to the success of this system. 

When we teach a boy arithmetic we give 
him examples enough to make him familiar 
with the operations of addition, subtraction, 
multiplication, and division, and we do not 
keep him at this work any longer than is 
necessary to familiarize him with the opera- 
tions. , 

We teach him to add, tosubtract, to multi- 
ply, and to divide, and we expect him to be 
able to apply these principles to actual 
problems. 

When we put a boy into a Manual Train- 
ing School we teach him to forge, to mold, 
to cast, to bronze, to solder, to plane, to ham- 
mer, to saw, and so on, and we give him so 
much work of each kind as will enable him to 
do each kind well and no more. We expect 
him to apply his knowledge of these. opera- 
tions to actual problems arising in construc- 
tion. 

In the shops of the Industrial and Trade 
Schools, where articles are manufactured for 
sale, the boy must be kept at one operation 
long enough to become an expert maker of 
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a single article, and this at a sacrifice of ver- 
satility. He must be kept not only until he 
can do one thing well, but, after this, until 
he has actually performed this work on an 
article which is to compete in the market 
with those made by journeymen in the reg- 
ular shops. It is plainly to be seen that in 
such a school the boy cannot advance so 
rapidly as in the Manual Training School, 
nor can he gain the genera/ training of the 
hand there obtainable. As the able and dis- 
tinguished director of the St. Louis Manual 
Training School has well said: “ In a Man- 
ual Training School, everything is for the 
benefit of the boy. Weis the most impor- 
tant thing in the shop. He is the only arti- 
cle to be put upon the market The 
object of the shop is education ; and the stu- 
dents are aliowed to discontinue any work 
the moment they can do it well.” 

A short description of the St. Louis school 
may not be out of place. The school-house 
is acommodious brick building, well-lighted 
and ventilated, having thirteen rooms and a 
basement ; six rooms devoted to the intellec- 
tual, and seven to the manual work of the 
school. The furniture of the school-rooms is 
about the same as we find in any well fur- 
nished High School. In the drawing rooms 
are the ordinary drawing tables, with lockers 
and drawers. The carpenter shop, occupying 
two rooms, is equipped with forty-eight bench- 
es, vises, lathes, and sets of tools for use in 
common, besides one hundred and forty-four 
sets of tools for individual use, two power 
grindstones, and the requisite number of 
clamps, glue pots, etc., and a double circu- 
iar saw. ‘The molding, brazing, and _sol- 
Gering shops contain twenty-four benches 
and sets of tools, flasks, etc., for molding, 
asmall gas furnace for melting alloys, and 
tables for casting. The blacksmith or forg- 
ing shop has a complete equipment of twen- 
ty-two forges, anvils, bibs, and sets of ordi- 
nary hand tools; eleven sets of heavy tools, 
such as sledge-hammers, etc., sufficient for 
twenty-two pupils, who work in pairs, as 
smith and helper. The machine shop is 
equipped with twelve engine lathes and four 
speed lathes, a post drill, a large planer, two 
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grindstones, and a double emery grindstone, 
ten vises and benches, forty drawers, and a 
large sixty H. P. Corliss engine, the steam for 
which, as well as for heating the building, is 
supplied by a battery of three large steam 
boilers of about five feet diameter. ‘The sit- 
uation of this building is excellent, being on 
one of the main thoroughfares of the city, 
and in the midst of the group of University 
buildings. 

It is a delight to stroll through the various 
recitation rooms and shops, and watch the 
eager, earnest faces of the boys at their 
work ; not one of them idle, but each intent 
upon the work in hand, and showing an in- 
terest born only of enthusiasm. The sched- 
ule for daily work shows an equal division 
between intellectual and manual work. The 
day consists of six hours, three of which are 
given to the class-room, one to drawing, and 
two to shop work. 

The school presents five parallel courses 
of instruction, a// of which must be taken in 
their proper order. I quote the catalogue : 


“Three purely intellectual, and two, both 
intellectual and manual : 

A course of pure mathematics, in- 
cluding arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and 
plane trigonometry. 

2d. A course in science and applied math- 
ematics, including physical geography, bota- 
ny, natural philosophy, chemistry, mechanics, 
mensuration and book-keeping. 

“3d. A course in language and literature, 
including English grammar, spelling, compo- 
sition, literature, history, and the elements 
of political science and economy. (Latin 
and French are introduced as elective with 
English and science in the St. Louis school.) 

“4th. A course in penmanship, free-hand 
and mechanical drawing. 

“sth. A course in tool instruction, includ- 
ing carpentry, wood turning, molding, braz- 
ing, soldering, forging, and bench and me- 
chanical work in metals.” 

The course in drawing embraces several 
divisions :— 

1. Free Hanp Drawinc.—Designed to 
educate the sense of form and proportion ; 
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to teach the eye to observe accurately ; and 
to train the hand to rapidly delineate the 
forms, either of existing objects or of ideals 
in the mind. 

2. MecHanicaL Drawinc.—Including 
the use of instruments, geometric construc- 
ion, the arrangement of projections, eleva- 
tions, plans and sections; also, the various 
methods of representing shades and shad- 
ows with pen and brush. 

3. TECHNICAL DRAWING AND DRAUGHT- 
ING.—Illustrating conventional colors and 
signs, systems of architectural or shop draw- 
ings, and at the same time familiarizing the 
pupil with the proportions and details of va- 
rious classes of machines and structures. 


There is no option in any of these except 
in the matter of Latin and French. 

The graduates from this school may eith- 
er spend a year longer in learning a single 
trade more completely, or they may go 
directly into business, as many High School 
graduates do, or they may enter the Uni- 
versity, to study some one of the industrial 
professions. After all, it is what becomes 
of our boys that is of most importance. 
Let us compare results a little. 

According to the report of the principal 
of the Boys’ High School in San Francisco, 
for the year 1882-83, there graduated from 

* that school but twenty-five per cent. of those 
who entered three years before. According 
to the report of the same officer, for 1884- 
'85, the percentage was increased by eight. 
It would be a very fair average to say that 
thirty per cent. of those who enter the Boys’ 
High School in San Francisco remain to 
graduate. The Manual Training School in 
St. Louis graduates between forty and fifty 
per cent. of those who enter. 

Does this mean anything? Can we resist 
the conclusion that those boys who have a fac- 
ulty for learning from things, by observation, 
find in the Manual Training School an op- 
portunity to gain knowledge not to be ac- 
quired in the ordinary way? That boys 
who reach out for the practical side of life 

here find something to lay hold upon, and 

that their practical work lends a new charm 
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to the heretofore dull, because unbroken, 
routine of book-work? Does it not mean 
that boys who must of necessity turn their 
attention to earning their daily bread, here 
rejoice to find attainable the knowledge 
that will enable them most readily to under- 
take the great battle ? 

Deputy Superintendent O’Connor, of San 
Francisco, said in his report for 1883-84 that 
“not more than /wo in thirty” of the gradu- 
ates of the Boys’ High School “ pass on to 
the higher institutions of learning, while the 
remaining twenty-eight are at once brought 
face to face with the necessity of making a 
living ”, hence, “We can scarcely avoid the 
conclusion, that it is unwise to arrange the 
High School course of study mazn/y for the 
purpose of fitting young men for the Univer- 
sity or some other college ; and to me, at 
least, it seems almost a crime, that until the 
establishment of the Commercial School, no 
adequate steps were taken beyond the gram- 
mar schools, to prepare the bread winners 
for their inevitable struggle, in which only 
the fittest survive.” 

In this brief sentence are a whole string of 
texts from which to preach Manual Training. 
I will look at but one. We all recognize the 
advisability of keeping young men in school 
as long as is possible or profitable. We all 
recognize that they should go on to the 
higher education, if possible. Mr. O’Connor 
says that but two in thirty do thus pass on. 
Let us look at the record of the graduates 
of the St. Louis Manual Training School. 
The St. Louis City High School probably 
has no higher record than that in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Of the first two classes graduated from the 
St. Louis Manual Training School I find the 
following account: Farmers, 2; Journeymen, 
6; Real Estate, 1; Draughtsmen and Pat- 
tern Makers, 4; Inspector Gas Works, 1; 
Clerks in R. R. and other offices, 8; Brick- 
layers, 1; Teaching other Training Schools, 
3; Medical Student, 1 ; Blacksmith, 1: Stu- 
dent in Classical Course, 1; Printer, 1 ; Stu- 
dent of Architecture in Architect’s Office, 
1; Students, course not given, 2; Unem- 
ployed or Occupation not known, 3; Fore- 
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man of Lead and Oil Works, 1 ; Students in 
University Courses, 23. 

This list is very significant. From no 
High School with which I am acquainted 
do forty-six per cent. of the graduates go on 
in the higher education. 

These are not all rich men’s sons, nor are 
they all poor men’s sons; they are well 
mixed, and we find both classes earnestly toil- 
ing at the forge, while drops of honest sweat 
roll down their eager young faces. Here the 
barriers between labor and capital are burned 
away, and here the desire to know more is 
strengthened, and the will to go on to the 
higher education is fortified. 

Probably half of those who are in a Uni- 
versity course, were induced to go into it 
through their connection with the Manual 
l'raining School. 

But beside all this, which is the most im- 
portant result, we see fifteen per cent. en- 
gaged in mechanical pursuits, draughting, 
printing, or doing journeymen’s work in some 
mechanical shop, while one is an inspector of 
Gas Works and another is foreman of a Lead 
and Oil Works, All this means precision, 
method, sound judgment, which the Manual 
[raining methods are especially adapted to 
vive. 

It does not mean this only—it means as 
well, practical education. Those who have 

sed this system have been able to do 

tle but laugh at the idea of “playing with 
We here go beyond theory and look 
it results. We have seen that these are sub- 
stantial, and worthy of serious effort. That 
they have been secured by “playing with 
is” does not impair their value. The 


tools 


enemy can have its fling. 

Shall San Francisco see these results? 
\nd how ? 

lhe first cost of such a school is consid- 
erable,and although the advocates of the new 
methods are most confident, the general pub- 
lic still hesitates to see so costly an experi- 
ment tried in the public schools. Moreov- 


iment should be tried by private capital, fur- 
nished by men who believe in the system. 
In St. Louis the Manual Training School is 
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a preparatory department of the Washington 
University. In California it should be locat- 
ed in San Francisco, but it might well be 
made a department of the State University. 
The course in text-book work would then be 
made to conform to the requirements for ad- 
mission to the University, while remaining 
at the same time complete in itself. The 
University would not then be under the ne- 
cessity of giving preparatory work in drawing 
and the sciences, and would go on in the 
higher sphere of work, which it is intended 
to reach, but which it now reaches but par- 
tially, owing to the absolute want of prepar- 
ation in the above subjects outside of its 
halls. 

Eventually, such a training school may be 
looked for in every populous district of the 
State. But now! now is the time to begin 
this needed work. In a lecture delivered 
before several County Teachers’ Institutes 
about a year ago, Mr. W. H. V. Raymond 
said: ‘‘ When shall this element of the new 
education make its connection with the pres- 
ent system? Ultimately I hope it will make 
some connection all along the line of our 
present work, especially in town and city 
schools, and find, in every county of suffi- 
cient population, a special Training School, 
as a sort of ganglionic center. I would like 
to see it joined now to the State Normal 
School and the State University—in the 
Normal School, adapted in its aims to fit 
those who go out from its course to carry its 
elementary forms, so far as practicable in 
each case, into common school work. In 
the University it should be combined with 
a thorough course in English, Mathematics, 
and Physics, with a view to a higher degree 
of skilled workmanship and directive intelli- 
gence.” 

The writer, in an address delivered before 
the State Teachers’ Association, in San Jose, 
last December, said: “ Let the school be es- 
tablished by the State in connection with its 
University. It would not be altogether of 
the nature of a fitting school, though pre- 
paring students for the higher technical 
courses in that institution.” 

Washington University, of St. Louis, owes 
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a large percentage of her students to the 
Manual Training Schools, while many of our 
best schools, The Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, The Illinois Industrial Univers- 
ity, University of Minnesota, and others, 
have regular shopwork as one of the require- 
ments in the scientific courses. 

I advocate this measure, not to produce 
more skilled workmen, but as a method of 
education, which, for a large number of the 
class of boys now attending High Schools, 
is far superior to the courses usually pur- 
sued ; and which will, moreover, reach a very 
large class of boys who now leave school at 
an early age for the attractions of more active 
and practical life. 

Certainly, no one who believes in the exist- 
ence of the University can recognize the argu- 
ment sometimes adduced, that the State does 
not contemplate special education. ‘The 
very existence of its technical courses makes 
it avowedly and intentionally an institution 
preparing our youth for special pursuits. The 
mere names of the colleges indicate this— 
College of Agriculture, College of Civil En- 
yineering, College of the Law, and others. 
Now, how much better could the scientific 
college§ do their work, had they students who 
could come prepared to begin and appreci- 
ate the higher work given them ! 

One of the graduates of the Dental Col- 
lege, now a practicing dentist, said to the 
writer: “It is perfectly laughable to watch 
the students in the mechanical part of the 
work, when they first enter. Men come 
there who have no idea whatever of how to 
use their hands, and expect to make success- 
ful dentists. Some of them acquire skill after 
long practice, but some of them never become 
anything but bunglers.” Many of us re- 
alize, from experience, the truth of this state- 
ment. Had many of our surgeons and den- 
tists had the advantage of a manual educa- 
tion in their younger days, they would have 
recognized their unfitness for any profession 
requiring manual dexterity at an early age, 
and we should have been spared much pain 
and injury. 

Mr. H. S. Jones, Superintendent of Schools 
at Erie, Pennsylvania, in a letter to the .Va- 
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tional Journal of Education of May 27, 1886, 
says: ‘‘The shop with the school would 
prove a moral and physical benefit to a few; 
it is a secondary want, far behind the want 
of a higher degree of education needed by 
the boys that pass out of schools into the so- 
called industrial pursuits. So it is better, 
first, to raise the plane of public sentiment as 
to the value of acommon school education to 
those who are to enter the ranks of industry 
before putting into practical form the assump- 
tion ‘that the children of the common peo- 
ple are becoming over-educated.’” 

What can we say to such argument as this ? 
How can we ever raise the plane of public 
sentiment as to any problem in education 
until we have first given the public a higher 
education than it now possesses ? 

Corral the boys who are going out from 
school. Retain them in school a little long- 
er by the attractions offered, and we will have 
the plane of public sentiment raised not 
only as regards educational! problems, but as 
regards all other problems of a public char- 
acter. We shall have a public sentiment, 
which will exist among laboring men and cap- 
italists alike, that will render impossible the 
riotous proceedings of the past few months. 
We shall have capitalists who will recognize 
the dignity of labor. We shall have labor- 
ers who will recognize the rights of capital, 
and, what is far more important, the rights 
of their fellow men. Organized labor un- 
ions, and organized capital to fight them, 
will be unnecessary, and organized obstruc- 
tion of industry impossible. Get the boys 
into school. Get them by “ raising the plane 
of public sentiment,” if you know how, but 


get the boys into school, and keep them there 


long enough to make something out of them. 

The first cost and the running expenses of 
such a school as I have described are con- 
siderable. An estimate based upon the ex- 
perience of Eastern schools and adapted to 
the necessities of California, indicates that an 
endowment of four hundred thousand dollars 
would be ample to carry on such a school for 
two hundred and fifty regular pupils, with 
privileges of shopwork open to High School 
Boys. Only a small additional endowment 
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would be necessary to open its doors to girls, 
that they might receive training in drawing, 
carving, gilding, sewing, painting, domestic 
economy, and other branches. ‘This school 
should be free, so far as shopwork is con- 
cerned, to all students of our High School, 
and its complete course should be open to 
as many boys and girls as could be accom- 
modated, at such a nominal tuition as would 
suffice to pay for the material actually used— 
say about twenty-five dollars a year. 

The classroom and shop work of the reg” 
ular pupils could be completed early in the 
afternoon, and the shops then opened to the 
High School scholars, say from three o'clock 
to five o’clock—two hours per day of shop 
work being ample to accomplish the results 
sought. The building, to accommodate the 
High School pupils of San Francisco, should 
be located as near as possible to the Boys’ 
and Girls’ High Schools. 

Such a school, placed in the care of the 
State, as the Hastings College of the Law 
or the Toland College of Medicine now are, 
would accomplish grand results. I predict 
that such a school, to accommodate two hun- 
dred and fifty pupils, would be forced within 
three years to turn away from its doors 
worthy applicants for admission for want of 
room. My prediction is based upon the 
following words of Director Woodward of 
the St. Louis School : 

“In submitting the report of the condition, 
methods, aims, and results of the school dur- 
ing its four and a half years, the Director is 
gratified by the thought that in spite of its 
many shortcomings, the school has served to 
demonstrate the entire feasibility of incorpo- 
rating the elements of intellectual and man- 
ual training in such a way that each is the 
gainer thereby. That we have correctly 
read the public demand for an education 
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which shall insure the most valuable mental 
discipline, at the same time that it gives 
knowledge and skill of great intrinsic worth, 
is evidenced in the increasing demand for 
these reports, and the swelling throngs of 
applicants. 

“We have found it necessary, again and 
again, to send away boys who lacked either 
the disposition or the ability to appreciate 
our aims and to adopt our methods. We 
must insist upon having only boys who are 
willing to study and willing to work. All 
others are but a clog to our machinery.” 

This bears out his statement made at an 
earlier date, that “the school is not an asy- 
lum for lazy boys.” 

It should be borne in mind that the St. 
Louis School charges sixty dollars tuition for 
the first year, eighty dollars for the second 
year, and one hundred dollars for the third 
year. Many boys find opportunity for work- 
ing their way through. 

The necessity once shown, other schools 
would soon spring up to supply the demand, 
and hundreds of boys and girls now half 
educated, and therefore but half equipped 
for citizenship and the battles of life, would 
gladly accept the new education, and “the 
plane of public sentiment ” would be raised 
‘as to the value of a common school educa- 
tion to those who are to enter the ranks of 
industry.” 

A mere hint may conclude this paper : 

There exists an endowment bequeathed 
by the late James Lick for the founding of a 
school of this character. Mr. Lick, a prac- 
tical man himself, saw the value of a prac- 
tical education. Can not this sum be utilized 
in this way? The trustees of this fund can 
well afford to allow the State to adopt as 
one of the departments of her University 
“The California School of Mechanical Arts.” 

Im, G. Raymond. 
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GHOSTED. 


WueENn I first looked upon the scenery of 
Nevada, after living half a life-time among 
the broad leaves, great trees, wide waters, 
and grand prairies of the Mississippi Valley, 
1 seemed to be for a long time in a ghostly 
country. In my former home, vegetable life 
was sappy, full, and varied in its green and 
flowering stages; while in the autumn, the 
whirl of the yellow, brown, and red dry 
leaves, dancing in the wind, gave life and 
change to all the year round. But in Ne- 


vada, the change in the vegetation, if it 
changes at any time, is not perceptible to a 
stranger’s eye ; everything betokens silence, 
lack of motion, and perpetual hush. 

In the Mississippi Valley, animal life is 
full, robust, and noisy in all its departments, 
accustoming the eye and ear to its universal 


presence. But in Nevada, among the rug- 
ged silence of the sage-brush and the scrag- 
gy trees, the animal life is so light that the 
Starting of a hare, the “swith-swith” of a 
raven’s wing, or the “caw-caw” of a blue- 
jay is the event of the sunlight hours; while 
the shivering howl of a coyote after sun- 
down makes the dead silence of the night 
hours deader still. 

Back home (as we fondly call the old 
States), there is snow or there is not snow ; 
but here, one stands at night on the dry 
sand in the valley, or lies on his blankets 
among the dusky gray of the bushes, while 
a little way from him, on either hand, the 
snowy peaks, white as the ghostly warders 
in a fairy tale, keep stern and shrouded 
guard upon the scene. 

These characteristics of Nevada impressed 
me, when I first came upon these scenes, 
with a lonesome sense of something pend- 
ing in the air—a haunted feeling. 

If I have made plain by the foregoing 
paragraphs the peculiar impression made 
upon me by this strange country, my reader 
will see how the relation of the following 
circumstances was calculated to strengthen 


such an impression, particularly, when I say 
that it was made to me out of doors in the 
desert, by a brother teamster (albeit, he 
was a “bull-whacker”), as he and I sat 
smoking by the flickering, uncertain light 
of a sage fire. 


Sum Sim’s Srory. 


I came to Nevada in 1863, in the fall. 
My name is Selim Simpson, and, being 
spare in flesh and six feet two inches tall, 
I suppose it was very easy for some low and 
not very bright jokist to corrupt my name 
into Slim Sim, which I am now generally 
called by the miners and bull-whackers of 
these mountains. In fact, I am come to be 
so accustomed to that sort of a name that | 
am compelled, sometimes, when | sign a 
freight bill or some such paper, to pause a 
moment and consult my memory as tc what 
I ought to write—whether Slim Sim or Se- 
lim Simpson. 

When I first came here, or pretty soon 
after, a man named Tod Wotters and my- 
self followed “ Old Tannehill” out of Aus- 
tin about to the place where, at this time, is 
Eureka District, on a prospecting tour. We 
thought we found good mines, and ‘Tod, who 
was an old miner, said the rock was “ bully.” 
We made two trips to our claims, and spent 
most of the winter of ’63—4, prospecting and 
riding. We took specimens to the assayers 
in Austin; but they pronounced our rock 
mostly lead, with considerable silver, but too 
refractory to be worked profitably. I was an 
emigrant from the States, and these things 
discouraged me; but Tod never lost faith, 
for he was more on the believe than I ever 
was. ‘ 

Tod was a pretty smart fellow, with a 
good education, and wrotea good hand. He 
was one of those spiritualists ; and at night 
in camp he used to talk to me for hours 
about spirits, and noises, and manipulations, 
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until I got so sometimes that a coyote, howl- 
ing away out in the dark, from the light of 
the fire, would give me cold shivers up my 
back. Some people are of superstitious and 
I do not know that I am, naturally ; but I 
was reared in the old-fashioned school of 
ghost stories, and I guess a little superstition 
was ground into me with my small dose of 
learning. However it is, I am not stuck 
after spiritualism out of doors at night, in 
the sage-brush wilderness; particularly in 
winter, when the coyotes are howling and 
the wind is blowing that lonesome whisper 
through the sages and pines. So, when 
Tod would keep on with his long talks, 
about spirit influence being a part of the at- 
mosphere which is around us, the same as 
the air is a part of the water we drink ; or 
as the awful lightning lives in the innocent 
air until it finds a medium to strike through— 
as he would keep on bringing things which 
I supposed to be true, to prove the likeli- 
hood of his spiritual doctrine, which I did 
not want to believe—I had to tell him at 
last that he was crazy, and just had learning 
enough to make a fool of himself. 

This made him about half angry one 
night, as we stood out in the wilderness on 
opposite sides of a camp fire, and he said to 
me, as the light shone up in our faces—look- 
ing straight into niy eyes, and shaking his 
fingers at me—‘“‘Sim, if I die before you 
do, V’ll make it my business to show you 
that I know what spiritualism means; now 
you mind if I don’t.” 

And several times along toward the spring 
of 1864, he repeated his threat, or promise 
(whichever it was). But about that time he 
went to San Francisco, to be doctored for 
some sort of heart disease—a kind of cramp 
he had in his left breast—and as I went to 
work in Austin, I saw no more of him for 
some time. 

About the time Tod left for San Francisco, 
there was much conjecture about the geo- 
graphical location of some rich prospects, 
away south of Austin. Colonel Dave Buel 
and party had been down that way looking 
for prospects, and as his party nearly perished, 
of course others were talking about “ going 
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after it,” and wanting to bet they could get 
through and find “the Lost Mine.” 

This Lost Mine was, in 1863-64, and is 
yet, believed by many to be exceedingly rich; 
so rich that the raw ore was beaten out for 
gun-sights by the lost, wandering emigrants, 
who found and picked up the ore, while 
seeking their unfortunate way to California. 

Now, the fall of 1864 was a very hard one 
for miners in Reese River; no money, no 
work, flour twenty-five gold dollars per cwt., 
and other things in proportion. I was soon 
out of a job and wandering about the camp, 
when whom should I meet, one cold day, as 
he got out of the stage, but Tod Wotters, 
well dressed and looking well. 

““Why, halloo, Sim! Old boy, how are 
you?” 

“ Never had less or felt heartier!’ 
plied. 

“What’r you doing for yourself?” said 
he. 

“ Nothing,” said I. 

“Well, I’ve got a ‘lay out’ for you,” said 
he. “The doctors at the Bay say I’m to stay 
in the mountains and live out of doors, and 
I’m now come to ‘go for’ the Lost Mine, 
and I want you to come along. Just you 
and I. If we can’t find it with the inform- 
ation I’ve got, then I’m fooled.” 

“How did you get your information ?” I 
asked. 

“Why, we hada big meeting of spiritual- 
ists down at the Bay—two of the best me- 
diums in the State,—and when it came my 
turn to ask questions of the spirits, I said: 

“* Ts there any spirit present which, while in 
the body, was with the lost emigrant train in 
Eastern Nevada and Death Valley. 

“The answer was‘ Yes.’’ 

“* Does the spirit remember of the com- 
pany finding silver on the trip?’ ‘The an- 
swer was ‘ Yes /’ 

“ [Will the spirit communicate what he re- 
members to a prospector now present from that 
country?’ ‘The answer was ‘ Fes /’ 

“Then I asked the spirit if he preferred to 
write or talk, and the answer was, ‘ J! 7ite.’ 
So, as one of the mediums was a writing me- 
dium, she got into communication, and the 


’ 


I re- 
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spirit wrote out where it is, and directions 
how we are to go there from here, and where 
we will find grass and water. I’ve got money 
enough for the oufit. Will you go?” 

“Yes,” I said, “ Tod, I’m ready to go 
anywhere with you, partly because I’m not 
able to stay where I am. But I don't go 
much on that spiritual story.” 

* Ah, well !” said ‘Tod, “ mind what I told 
you, old fellow, last winter.” 

Nothing more was then said about spirits, 
but I knew mighty well that as soon as we 
got out into the wilderness, Tod would get 
on to his old string with new power ; yet I 
did not suppose he would carry the matter 
as far as he eventually did. 

In a few days we were ready. Tod 
bought two smart mules—one to ride, one 
to pack—and I rode my faithful, tough old 
cayuse. When everything was ready, we 
started; up Main street, to Austin; over 
the granite summit of the Toi-ya-be, bound 
out east and south for a six weeks’ trip. It 
was then December, and already the snow 
lay on the higher summits. ; 

Our spiritually written instructions were, 
to ride “nearly due cast from Austin, over 
three ranges of mountains, until we came to 
the foot of a very high, steep range” (that 
which is now known as White Pine); then 
we were to “coast the west foot of that range 
for about seventy-five miles, until we came to 
some red bluffs in the valley, where there was 
a spring; thence, we were to bear more to the 
cast, passing through the great range into 
another valley, by way of one of two adjacent 





cations.” 

Up to this point, we would find plenty of 
water without difficulty; but after passing 
the great range we were to carry water in two 
kegs, to use in case we missed the Indian 
Springs. After passing through the great 
range, we were to ‘look for the trail of the 
lost wagons, and follow that southerly to a 
low reddish mountain, where there was a dug 
spring, and base, antimonial metal. Then fol- 
low the wagon trail in its meanderings until we 
come to a lone, dark, oblong peak or reef, and 
on the west by south face of that hill was 
‘The Lost Mine.’” 





The second night out, we camped at our 
old camp at Eureka, where Tod complained 
of a “bad cold” and his old cramp, so we 
laid by one day. The following day we 
crossed the Diamond Mountains, and on 
the next day we camped among the float 
quartz, on the west side of what is now 
White Pine District, Tod still complaining 
of his cramp and talking spiritualism every 
evening. In three days more we passed 
many fine large springs, and arrived at the, 
red bluffs. 

At this point, Tod became feverish and 
delirious ; so I moved next morning up into 
the mountains, where wood was plenty and 
grass better. Tod still raved about spirits 
and mediums, and elements inside of ele- 
ments, and sphere within sphere, until mid- 
night of that first day in the mountains, 
when, all of a sudden, he stopped his rav- 
ings. From that time until morning, he 
seemed to live only by spells, and about 
day-break he died ; right there, out of doors, 
by the camp fire. 

I sat and looked at him, then at the brown, 
dry valley, and the tall, snowy mountains, 
until the sense of loneliness and weak human- 
ity came so strong upon me, that, for a mo- 
ment, I looked upon my loaded revolver 
with a desperate interest. But the sun was 
rising bright, just as he used to doin my 
boyhood home, and I became singularly 
cheered by the presence of the glorious old 
orb, for he was the only object that looked 
at all natural or familiar to my sight—except 
poor Tod, and, alas! he was too natural. 

During that day I dug a grave to bury 
Tod, and yet, even while I was digging the 
grave, I kept contradigting my own action 
by keeping up the camp fire where he was 
lying, as if I did not know that he was dead 
and did not need any fire. Along in the 
afternoon I had him all ready to bury as de- 
cently as I could. Just then an Indian 
came to camp, but as soon as he saw a dead 
man he left without parley, spoiling my hope 
of his help at the lone funeral. 

It was about dark when I got through 
covering up the grave and marking the stake 
at the head, which was only a few yards from 
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the camp fire, so I pitched the pick and shov- 
el over by the fire, and, taking the axe with 
me, went to a dead tree near by to get more 
wood. When I stopped to rest, in my chop- 
ping, I looked toward the fire, and, Great 
God ! there sat Tod on the ground, with his 
knees drawn up and his hands clasped 
around them, looking as natural and life-like 
as if he had not been buried. 


My hair went up with my hat! All the 


superstition of all the Simpsons, clean back 
to the Dark Ages, broke out on me, and I 
sweat ice water. 

Then I said, “ Pshaw! I’ve got a touch 
of fever, and anxiety has made me a little 


delirious! Ill chop this wood and build a 
fire, cook supper, eat, look up the animals, 
and go to sleep. This is no time for old 
woman’s fears and child’s play.” 

Then I chopped away like a chopping 
machine—never looking toward the fire, nor 
elsewhere. 

When I had finished chopping, I gathered 
up an armful of the wood, again turning my 
face toward the fire—and sure enough there 
he sat ; Tod Wotters—no mistake—looking 
so natural that confusion of mind came over 
me as I stopped and stood, thrilled and 
chilled with a nameless horror. Either I 
had dreamed of burying a dead man, ox else 
! was now dreaming; or spiritualism had 
something in it, and Tod was proving his 
doctrine, 

I shook off the spell of terror, and making 
a shade with my hand above my eyes, started 
around the camp-fire, at some distance off, 
in a circle, keeping my eyes on the figure as 
well as I could, at the same time taking care 
not to stumble and fall over the stones and 
bushes ; and though I tried to get a full face 
view, by going around as I have just related, 
I could not get such a view, for the side, 
or rather the back, was always toward me. 

At last I said, “‘ This will not do! I can’t 
freeze, if the devil was at the fire.” So, 
gathering all my courage, I walked straight 
to the fire. Zhere was no one there! No 
mark, sign, or token, except the sad remind- 
ers in the equipment for two when one only 
remained. 
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Then I built up the fire in silence and sol- 
itude, but I did not look—did not look any- 
where, except right at what I was attending 
to. The solitude was awful! I have heard 
that some great man wrote a book in praise 
of solitude. I have my opinion of him. I 
will not say he was a fool, but I will say that 
if he or any other man travels alone in Nev- 
ada, far out of the way, for a few days, he 
will vote against solitude all the rest of his 
life. Solitude! Pshaw! The greatest crimi- 
nal, the meanest, the lowest scummer, could 
he speak my language, would on that night 
have been as welcome to me as an angel ; 
—he could have had the half—yes! all I 
had. Solitude is a bilk! 

But to go on with my story. I cooked and 
ate a sad, sickening, melancholy supper ; un- 
rolled my blankets, and then without looking 
back, walked straight out into the brush to 
hunt up the animals; because come what 
might, anything was better than a loss of the 
stock and being left on foot. I found the 
animals a short distance from camp, quietly 
feeding, and after securing them for the 
night with hobbles, I returned towards the 
fire. 

When I got near enough to see distinctly, 
there he sat in the same attitude as before, 
and just as I caught the first glimpse of him 
a coyote not far behind me put up his half- 
laugh, half-howl, startling me until my heart 
beat against my ribs, and I halted. But it 
was no use—I could not freeze nor starve ; 
so, pulling my hat down over my eyes I blun- 
dered rapidly straight up to the camp fire ; 
and once there—no sign of any one! 

Piling more wood on the fire, I soon laid 
down, and pulling the blankets over my head, 
tried to sleep; but I could not. 

Neither could I think of the day’s occur- 
rences; and at last I fell into a train of 
thought, in which all the acts, fights, scenes, 
and faces I had ever done or known came 
to mind with the utmost clearness. Faces 
long dimmed in my memory came up clear 
in every line, trick, and lineament. Thus 
following back my line of life, I came to 
early boyhood, and there, amid scenes of 
wading in cool brooks, nut-gatherings in 
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gaudy autumnal forests, romping with the 
house-dog, or trudging off to school, I fell 
asleep, dreaming myself in a cold winter’s 
night, tucked warm in bed by the dear, kind 
hands that now molder far away by the great 
river. I slept soundly until the yellow sun- 
light mellowed all the sky, and my first wak- 
ing thought was Tod Wotters ; but there was 
his grave in full view; that was a fact. 

As I cooked my solitary breakfast, I ran 
over the scenes of yesterday and the situa- 
tion generally, and finally concluded I was 
not afraid of spirits nor anything else. You 
see, it was the warm, bright, glorious sun- 
light stimulating me, and giving me life and 
courage. The sun is one of the things I 
believe in, and I go a good deal on those 
ancients who worshiped the sun. Those 
old fellows were not so far wrong as one 
might think they were. 

After breakfast, I concluded to go on and 
try to find the Lost Mine according to direc- 
tions-—at least, to try to goon. So I gath- 
ered the animals, saddled up, and packed 
the load upon the mule. ‘Then, drawing 
the reins of Tod’s mule around the horn of 
the saddle, so that he could not put his head 
down to grass, I mounted my horse, leading 
the pack mule, and leaving the other with 
an empty saddle upon him to follow, and 
away I went over the great White Pine 
range toward the southeast. The day was 
splendid, cold—but not so very cold—and 
the air clearer than any air in the world, but 
so still, so silent—so very still that the jing- 
ling of a Spanish spur seemed noisy as the 
ringing of cymbals. 

I made a long day’s ride, for the stock 
was rested, and night came down upon me 
while I was still riding higher up the hills 
searching for water. I was beginning to feel 
annoyed about water, and was riding stead- 
ily along, thinking over matters, when I 
heard Tod’s mule snorting behind me, as if 
alarmed, and turning to look, I saw the mule, 
with Tod riding him, passing me at full 
gallop up the hill, and still snorting. I had 
surmised from the signs that water was no 
great way off, and now the two animals had 
quickened their paces, following the mule 








with the spiritual rider. I tried to hold 
them back, but it was no use until they came 
to the other mule, standing quietly under his 
vacant saddle, endeavoring to get his head 
down to water in a spring. 

I arranged camp as usual, still keeping a 
shy lookout for the strange shadow of my 
dead and buried companion ; but it troubled 
me no more that night, and I sat by the fire 
a long time, thinking over the doctrine of 
the spiritualists, until I began to conclude 
perhaps it was just as reasonable for a disen- 
gaged spirit to dwell in the atmosphere as 
for a disorganized body to dwell in the earth— 
one becoming ethereal, the other earthy, and 
both retained in the universe for future com- 
bination when the proper media shall occur 
to recall the ethereal to inhabit the earth. 
Then I regretted that I had not studied the 
modus operandi of spiritual communication, 
for now, if I knew how, I might talk to Tod 
Wotters ; but I did not know how to begin 
the tricks. 

I traveled two more days without annoy- 
ance from any visitor, and early in the even- 
ing of the second day, I came to the Dug 
Spring in the antimonial hill. The ant- 
mony is bulky and nearly pure metal, and 
the spring is almost in the edge of the me- 
talic deposit. 

At Dug Spring I camped for the night, 
and being lonely and not very well, I deter- 
mined to go no further southward, but made 
up my mind to return to Austin. 

After I had made this conclusion my 
spiritual visitor never left the camp fire, ex- 
cept when I came to it, for five consecutive 
nights ; but now, instead of sitting at the 
fire, he stood with his back toward it and 
one hand always pointing south. Whenever 
I was ten yards from the fire, I could see 
him standing, his back toward me, on the 
opposite side, pointing his outstretched hand 
south—always south. 

I tried many devices to get him to go 
away. I first built another fire and moved 
over to it, thinking he would stay by the old 
one. Butno! hewould not. Then I built 
a fire for him and carried such of his things 
as were not needed to bury his body in, and 
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laid them down by his fire. But he would 
not stay there. Would not stay anywhere 
but by my fire, whenever I left it to go ten 
yards for any purpose. At last, on the fifth 
night at camp, near a big springs about fifty 
miles south of White Pine, I stood off from 
the fire while he stood by it, pointing south 
as usual, and I shouted to him these words: 
“Tod Wotters, for God’s sake! don’t drive 
me crazy by haunting me in this way! I’ve 
done the best I could for you. I always 
did. If I can’t see into spiritualism, I’m 
willing to say you could. Don’t haunt me 
this way. It’s nouse. J will not go south. 
No! not if you bring all the spirits of the 
air, I will not go! By the Holy God of my 
mother’s faith, I will not !” 

When I had finished this speech, which I 
uttered with the distinctness and energy of 
agony, the form faded from the fire, and I 
saw it no more; but a low, clear laugh 
seemed to suffuse the night air, the wild 
wind sighed through the long reeds about 
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the spring, and the stillness of dry, scraggy 
Nevada fell upon the scene. 

Some portion of that country is now 
thoroughly prospected and traveled over. 
“The Lost Mine” is not yet found—but I 
have no inclination to ride that way again. 

As for spirits and modern spiritualism, I 
still do not know what to make of them; 
like many wonderful things I have read 
of, they require either more brains to believe 
with, or less to reason with, than belong to 
Slim Sim. 


Here Mr. Simpson knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe, and putting it in the breast 
pocket of his coat, arose to his feet, dusted 
the sand from the seat of his pantaloons, 
and remarked, “It’s a fine, clear night,” and 
guessed he would “turn in”—which guess 
he soon converted into a fact, and as I fol- 
lowed his example I said: 

“Good night.” 

J. W. Gally. 





OUR LITTLE BATTLE 


IN COREAN WATERS. 


A NAVAL OFFICER’S STORY. 


“Wexr, you know something of our little 
war in Corea, in 1871, the first foreign fight 
we have had since the Rebellion. What do 
you think of it?” 

‘My impression is, that in plan and exe- 
cution it reflected the highest credit upon 
our navy in general, and the commanders 
and their men in particular.” 

“Do you? Perhaps I do not agree with 
you fully, and may be you will not think so, 
when I tell you the ‘true inwardness of it.’” 

“I’m ready to hear all, hungry for details. 
It was the first purely American battle on 
\siatic soil, and our marines and sailors set 
the American flag waving for the first time 
over an Asiatic fortress captured by Ameri- 
can arms—or over one in any foreign land, 
except in Mexico, since the Tripolitan war. 
Go ahead.” 


My narrator, a stalwart lieutenant in the 
navy, of superb build and muscle, was proud 
of his profession of arms, yet modest, and 
under most circumstances as uncommunica- 
tive concerning himself as a clam. He drew 
up his sleeves over his cuffs as though he were 
in Corea, getting ready to disembark, or to 


sight a howitzer. ‘The memories of battle 
flushed his face, and his eyes snapped, as he 
proceeded : 

“You remember it was in May, 1871, 
when fighting John Rodgers reached the 
foggy coasts of Corea and anchored off 
Boisée Island. This is near the mouth of 
the Han river, on which the Corean capital 
is situated. ‘The fleet consisted of the old 
war ships ‘ Colorado,’ ‘ Alaska,’ ‘ Benicia,’ 
* Monocacy,’ and ‘Palos.’ We had on board 
our Minister to China, F. F. Low, whom 
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President Grant had sent to make a treaty. 
Our purpose was to treat with the Coreans, 
and, if possible, to open ports for trade. 

“You remember, the crew of the ‘General 
Sherman,’ an American vessel, had been 
killed in the Ping Yang river, in 1866, and 
the vessel burned. After sending Shufeldt, 
in the ‘Wachusett,’ and Febiger, in the 
‘ Shenandoah,’ to inquire about it, and get- 
ting no satisfaction, our government wanted 
no more fooling. It was now explanation, 
apology, and treaty, or insult and fight. In 
fact, the boys were just spoiling for a brush, 
and our officers most of all. Many of us 
were new to war, and wanted a taste of fire. 

“ The first thing to be done was to survey 
the river—as treacherous a stream of water 
as one filled with rocks and mud-shoals, and 
scoured by a violent tide rising thirty feet, 
could be. So the admiral ordered the 
*Monocacy ’ and ‘ Palos ’—the old double- 
ender gunboats of the war—and four steam- 
launches to move up the river. ‘ Old Blake’ 
(Captain}Homer C, Blake, of the ‘ Alabama’ 
and ‘ Hatteras’ fight), who was on the ‘ Pa- 
ios,, commanded. 

“Old Rodgers thought our going up the 
river (which the French, by the way, called 
‘Salt River’—a most ominous name to an 
American), was ‘all right.’ No harm would 
come of it, and we should peacefully return 
after an unmolested survey.” 

“Strange he should imagine it, consider- 
ing the reputed warlike and intolerant spirit 
of the Coreans. Do you not think so?” 

“Well, you see,” replied the lieutenant, 
‘the admiral had informed a party of Core- 
an officers, who had the day before come on 
board the ‘Colorado,’ of his purpose, and 
they made no objections, as he thought.” 

“Just so! I know that old trick and trap 
of the Orientals, who say ‘ Yes,’ often when 
they simply mean, ‘I have heard what you 
say.’” 

“ But Old Blake took a different view. 
He remembered his experience in the ‘ Hat- 
teras’ with the ‘ Alabama,’ in 1863, which, 
at first, under the name of the ‘ Petrel,’ 
showed signs of friendship, and then sunk 
his sheet-iron hulk with rifled shot and shell. 
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“Seeing our four steam launches all 
manned and with steam up, but the crews 
nearly unarmed, and no howitzers in the bow, 
he ordered a halt, and sent word to the ad- 
miral that the boats must carry their artillery. 

“ His protest was so earnest that when we 
started it was with every boat well armed—- 
a Dahlgren howitzer in the bow, and the 
men with rifles. 

“We started exactly at noon of June 2d, 
the launches ahead, in line abreast, the ‘ Pa- 
los’ and ‘ Monocacy’ following. We moved 
up on the flood-tide. We had not time to 
enjoy fully the lovely scenery—and Corea is 
certainly a lovely country—for we were busy 
at soundings and taking angles. Nota sign 
ot hostility was made until we reached the 
lower end of Kang-wa island—and a pretty 
name it has, meaning ‘ Flower of the River.’ 
Then a line of forts, facing the water, ap- 
peared in view. Further on we neared a 
sharp promontory of rock, around which the 
current rushed like a whirlpool. The river 
near here was so full of rocks that we had 
to pick our way with the greatest care. Had 
we lost control of our helm, and been swung 
broadside round, we must have rolled over 
and capsized. 

“This point was well fortified, and behind 
the mats and crowds of flags was the garrison 
in their white coats. In fact, on the oppo- 
site side, also, were earth-works, full of men 
dressed in white. I was in. the leading 
launch, and so nearer the forts than the oth- 
er launches, which were a few yards distant 
tothe rear. I now got out my glass, and 
standing in the bow, trained it on the Core- 
ans.” 

“ Well, what did you see?” 

“I think my face must have turned white. 
There, under the flags, were, line upon line, 
at least a thousand men in cotton-wadded 
armor coats and helmets. Spears stuck in 
the ground, and bows and arrows lay ready 
near by. There were only a few heavy can- 
non, such as thirty-two pounders, in the em- 
brasures, but the jingalls or small bore guns 
were certainly scores in number, row above 
row. Most of them were strapped on logs, 
and pointed right into mid-channel. 
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“ Remember that on the point opposite was 
another line of earthwork fortifications, 
smaller but well manned, and that into these 
jaws of hell we were steadily moving. No 
wonder I felt nervous.” 

‘* Tell me, how did you feel ?” 

“Why, sir, I trembled like a leaf. Here 
was to be a battle, with death and wounds 
sudden and unexpected, and I never under 
fire before. The worst of it all was, that 
few, if any of the pfficers, seemed really to 
anticipate a melée. I turned to my com- 
panion, the only other officer at the bow in 
the launch, the third being in the stern 
sheets, and said: ‘I—n, we must get ready 
to fight. These Coreans are certainly going 
to fire upon us.’ 

“*Ha! Ha! what an idea 
think of such a thing.’ 

‘“‘* They do, and we must get ready.’ 

“Why, you're really afraid, aren’t you ?” 

“*Ves, Iam actually afraid, and I insist 
on loading the howitzer.’ 

“Well, it won’t do any harm; go ahead.’ 

“ Accordingly, our Dahlgren was loaded, 
and the men ordered to put cartridges in 
their Remingtons. By the time this was 
done, we were nearly opposite the elbow-fort, 
which the French had named Du Condé. 
Through the glass I could now see the dark 
faces, and the artillerists blowing their fuses. 
By this time the situation was so plain that 
the men’s hearts were intheir mouths. The 
cold blood began to boil. Only a moment 
were we in line opposite the forts; then a 
pistol shot was fired from under the Corean 
generalissimo’s umbrella-like tent at the top. 
It was a signal for all the guns to let fly. 
For fifteen minutes the water was dotted and 
churned like a pond in a hail storm. Our 
men were wet to the skin, and our launches 
shipped water as if it were a storm. Old 
veterans declare it beat Johnny Reb’s hot- 
test fire.” 

‘ How did the men stand it ?” 

At first some of them were demoralized. 
One man, shot in the neck, seemed to lose 
He put 


! They don’t 


his head, and acted like a lunatic. 
his hand to the wound, and cried out: ‘I’m 
killed,” and with a nervous jerk, smeared 
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his bloody fingers full over my face, so 
that I had to wipe my eyes to see clearly. 
I knocked him down with my fist, ordered 
two men to put him in irons, and got them 
to man the Dahlgren and give the enemy 
our shell. 

“The engineer, scared out of his wits, lay 
in the bottom of the boat. He had let the 
steam get low, and the launch drift. We 
were in danger of rolling over the rip-raps, 
and all drowning. Some vigorous spanking 
with a howitzer sponge was necessary to re- 
store his senses, and soon we were all out of 
our demoralized condition. Our blood was 
up, and every man wanted to wipe out the 
whole Corean nation. We pointed our boats 
on the fort, and soon turned our little launch 
into a floating battery. Had we lost con- 
trol of steam and rudder, we should have 
been swamped in the furious flood-tide. 

** Of course, we soon cleared out the Co- 
reans with their jingalls strapped to logs. 
They just missed us by our being too near 
the shore, and their general firing his pistol 
one moment too late. Against the eight- 
inch shells of the ‘Monocacy,’ and the rifled 
guns of the ‘ Palos,’ which were trained on 
all the forts within range, the water batteries 
were soon cleaned out, The white-coated 
heathen couldn’t stand, and skedaddled to 
the hills and ravines. By the elevation of 
the guns on their screws, they were further 
punished at long range. 

‘Why, that was the first time since the 
war that our vessels had fired shotted broad- 
sides. How did the old gun-boats fare? ” 

“ Badly. The ‘ Monocacy’ struck a rock, 
and stove a hole in her bottom, though not 
a serious one. Still, she leaked badly. The 
‘ Palos’ fared worse. The guns kicked and 
shattered the bulwarks clean away, and the 
rotten timbers along the port battery had to 
be removed with axes. The furious tide 
carried us all beyond the point, but the 
‘Palos’ and ‘ Monocacy’ anchored and ham- 
mered away till the fort was empty and silent.” 

“Did you land and destroy the guns ?” 

** Well, hardly. With one vessel leaking, 
another disabled in her bulwarks, the launch- 
es half full of water, and their ammunition 
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nearly spent, Old Blake thought it best not 
to risk a landing with our small force. The 
Coreans might have swooped on us by thou- 
sands. 

“So, we were ordered back, and we came, 
giving the enemy our compliments right and 
left ; but the forts were perfectly silent. We 
got back safely, the launches towed by the 
larger vessels to the anchorage, with only 
two wounded men, one of whom had his 
fingers smashed by the recoil of one of our 
own howitzers. 

“ Our admiral’s blood was up. A council 
of war was held, and to our delight we learned 
that an expedition of vengeance was to be 
planned to captureall the forts.” 

“ How about the leaky Monocacy ?” 

“ The steam pumps were kept in motion, 
and after tremendous labor, with timber, 
oakum, felt, and white lead, the hole was 
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plugged, the water got out and the ‘ Mono- 
cacy’ was all ready for a fight, and actually 
took on more artillery from the ‘ Colorado’ 
for another brush with the forts, this time 
to sweep them clean. 

“ Now for glory and the most of it for the 
best man. That was the only thought among 
our men inthe whole fleet. I'll tell you the 
sequel some other time.” 

“Well,” said I, “after all you have told 
me, I still think our brave boys did nobly, 
and that the navy should be proud of her 
record in Corea. Neither the rotten bul- 
warks of contractors, nor the accident from 
sunken rocks in a strange river, nor the 
momentary flinching of men for the first 
time under fire materially alters my opin- 
ion.” 

“Well, Lam glad you think so. Let’s go 
to lunch.” 








“Tarry no longer, haste, 


PRONE ON DEAR EARTH. 


When from the dark beyond, the keen word comes 
and to my soul 


” 





The dread way opens, and I pass the gates,— 

Fain would I leave this frame, these shrinking limbs, 
This death-struck heart, this halting, palsied brain, 
Far from mankind ; fain in the forest deep, 


Prone on dear earth, thence render up my life. 


The whispering solitudes, the patient depths, 
Are not at odds with death; unscathed they know 


Living and dying ; all is one with them. 
Nature is there ; the emptied shell I leave 
Full soon into her crucible shall sink, 


And pass to other forms. 


No groping rite’s 


Funereal gloom shall press on hearts in life 
The mystery and wonder-blight of death, 

As in full sunlight, deep in teeming grass, 
One dreaming lies, and feels a shadow fall 
Sudden from out a wandering cloud in heaven, 
That darkens the great sun. 


Labor and life, 


love claims, and each for other, but in death 
Give me again to Nature and to God. 





D. H.R. Goodale. 
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PHCEBUS OR CUPID? 


A ratn of hot light was beating down 
on the baked meadow, and the sere, un- 
waving banners of the cornfield. Huddled 
beside the corn, as if to get the benefit 
of a narrow strip of ragged shadow, was a 
cucumber patch. The glory of that patch 
was not its much maligned fruit, but the 
frisky insects which were eating its strength 
away. 

“Out of sorrow cometh joy” for some 
one, nearly always. The sorrow of the farm- 
er was the joy of the scientist ; for the little 
poacher on the vine was the potato-bug, the 
far-famed Colorado beetle, Dorvphora de- 
cem-lineata. Beside Doryphora, in the piti- 
less glare of the sun, knelt Professor Timo- 
theus N. Jones, Assistant State Entomolo- 
gist, spectacles on nose, microscope in hand, 
glowing with enthusiasm, pimpled with heat. 

The professor was and is a great man, a 
great genius, and he looked the scientist, ev- 
ery inch of him—his pale brow bulged, his 
cheek was thin and long, so also was his body ; 
the back of his head was flat, as becomesa man 
civen to the severe application which must 
not be distracted by patriotic or domestic 

le-issues. For the rest, his near-sighted 
eyes were gray, and his dust-colored hair had 
but a sparse and feeble growth, owing, 
doubtless, to the mighty brain beneath hav- 
ing absorbed its rightful nourishment. 

Yes, Professor Timotheus N. Jones was a 
great genius, but even the immature young 
potatoes in the adjoining field must have 
winked their blind eyes at the man who 
would kneel in that tempest of sunshine 
without a cabbage leaf in his hat. 

lsnorance and immaturity generally laugh 
it science, but this time the scientist’s symp- 

ims endorsed them. A pain, about the 

of a man’s hand, slapped the top of the 

\ssistant State Entomologist’s head. The 
mate to it gave his digestive organs a shake. 
(hen a thrill went down his spine; then 
he was very warm; then he was chilly ; 
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then he felt faint ; after which he did not 
feel at all. 

Alas ! alas! thus does the neglect of such 
trifles as a cabbage (érassica oleracea) leaf 
fling us on our faces, as we rush to seize glory 
and a complimentary ticket of admission— 
good for one season only—to the temple 
of fame! 

Let the tale hurry on, as a certain gifted 
author was in the habit of saying, when his 
muse had run him into a tight corner. The 
man who owned the Colorado beetles before 
spoken of, and their sustenance, drove along 
the road in a little wagon with an umbrella 
top. If he had not, va/e Timotheus, za/e five 
lectures and three folio volumes on the ori- 
gin, development, and suppression of the po- 
tato bug, vale the celebrated memorial to 
Congress, praying that wise and learned body 
to legislate against this impudent little black- 
and-yellow squatter! 

The man drove along ; he looked over the 
fence, and saw the limp Assistant State En- 
tomologist ; he did not pass by on the other 
side ; he stopped and commented audibly : 

“Some poor devil has got cooked, while 
he was trying to steal my cucumbers.” 

After an instant of deliberation, he went 
to the rescue. Finding by the clothes of 
Timotheus that he was not a tramp, the 
granger concluded to resuscitate the patron 
of Doryphora decem-lineata, and claim any 
reward that might be offered for an escaped 
lunatic. 


When Timotheus recovered consciousness, 
he was in acool room. He took cognizance 
of its having windows draped with muslin 
curtains. The swaying motion of these 
adornments made him dizzy, so he closed 
his eyes again. 

‘Don’t speak,” said a voice. “Lie per- 
fectly quiet till the doctor comes.” 

He had had no intention of speaking, but 
this moved him to inquire, “ Where am I ?” 
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“ At my house,” said the voice, which em- 
anated from a comfortable, middle aged 
farmeress, who was applying mustard plasters 
to the soles of his feet. ‘* My son found you 
over in the corn field, and brought you in. 
He’s gone for the doctor, now. S—s—h! 
don’t talk. You aint dead. 

“ There ! Miss Rose,” continued the voice, 
after an interval, “I would’nt put on any 
more ice, if | was you. Ain’t it a mercy the 
ice-man came yesterday! He so often for- 
gets us country folks. Why don’t Andy come 
with the doctor! S—s—h ! don’t talk to him. 
There’s nothing so bad for sick people as to 
talk to ’em.” 

Again the aching eyelids unclosed, and 
Professor Timotheus N. Jones saw, bending 
over him, the most beautiful blonde lady he 
ever beheld. She looked as cool and well- 
starched as the white dress she wore, but 
what a world of sympathy was in her heav- 
enly blue orbs, as she bent their gaze on the 
limp and prostrate naturalist. 

“He is reviving, Mrs. Lee. I think I 
can be of no further service ; besides, there 
is Mr. Andrew and the doctor. Poor mam- 
ma will be so frightened when she sees doc- 
tor Gray come in, if I am not with her to 
explain the cause of his visit,” said the blue- 
eyed maid. 

She glided away, and, without any appar- 
ent reason, Professor Timotheus N. Jones 
felt ill-used. 

Alas for ‘Timotheus N.! Before that mo- 
ment of fate, all woman-kind had seemed to 
him to be divided into two classes—fat wo- 
men who kept boarders, and thin women who 
taught school. Dull as his brain was, he 
made an instantaneous resolve to revise this 
catalogue. 

This new and perfect specimen of a hither- 
to unknown species of the genus mu/dier, he 
learned during his convalescence, was named 
Rosa Allen. She, with her invalid mother, 
had taken board for the summer at the farm- 
house of “ Widder Lee,” parent of the good 
Samaritan, Andrew. 

Professor Timotheus engaged board at 
this agricultural Eden, presided over by the 
“widder.” His physican warned him not to 








expose himself unduly to the direct rays of 
the solar luminary ; therefore, as behoved an 
industrious naturalist, he decided to sit him 
down in Mrs. Lee’s parlor, and write up a 
few hundred pages from notes already taken 
on Dorvphora decsem-lineata. Yor the first 
time, he learned how valuable to science are 
the intuitions of woman. With his hand on 
his bosom, he more than once acknowledged 
his obligations, only to be plunged deeper 
into debt by a sweet disclaimer and a lovely 
blush at the praise of so great aman. The 
uninitiated can form no estimate of how 
great an assistance it is to the ardent natu- 
ralist to have a pair of blue eyes brighten as 
he traces the course of Doryphora, alias 
Colorado beetle, alias potato-bug, from his 
native fastnesses in the Red-EKarth State, 
across Kansas, bleeding afresh through her 
esculents; across Missouri, sitting like a 
modern Niobe, with a pot of Paris green in 
one hand, and a requisition for Frank James 
in the other; around Illinois, because two 
conventions of political big-bugs are as much 
as the strength of a State can endure ; across 
Ohio, running riot in her fat places; across 
Pennsylvania, with no heed of her strikes, no 
fear of her strikers ; passing by in a wide cir- 
cuit the great cities where Monopoly has 
swept the ground so bare that there is no 
fragment left for the small and hungry; across 
Long Island, with no stop for a momentary 
nibble ; through Tewksbury; on and on to 
Plymouth Rock, to set up a communism 
right under the nose of the goddess who 
guarantees life, liberty, and protection of 
property to fifty-five millions of American 
citizens. Qh, it is grand! 

Even more interesting is it to begin at 
horse-tails and trace up to polyps, and from 
polyps to potato-bugs ; or to begin at man, 
and trace downward from organism to organ- 
ism, till you reach your bug again. How 
wonderful is Nature ! how perfect her laws! 
how inexhaustible her treasures ! how almost 
nast finding out her secrets! Verily, it is a 
great thing to be a man and an investigator, 
and sweet is it to be complimented on the 
same by a pair of vermeil lips! 

Yes, it is—or rather, it was—sweet. Alas! 
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“A change was lisped about the acacias’ 
that lifted their blossoms to the farmhouse 
windows. 

Farmer Andrew Lee was the man that 
lisped it. “ Professor,” said that candid yeo- 
man, one evening, after Miss Rose had gone 
up to her mother, “ you are not a marrying 
man, are you?” 

The embarrassed professor stammered an 
incoherent reply. 

“Just so; I thought so,” said the other, 
taking the answer for granted. ‘Now I am, 
and what I want to ask of youis, that, you 
being as you are, and I being as I are, you 
take a back seat and give mea better chance.” 

“'lo—ah—I fear, my friend that I do not 
quite comprehend the true significance of 
your last remark.” 

“T thought I’d made it plain enough,” 
said the farmer, sturdily, while a fine crim- 
son wave swept from his massive neck to his 
narrow temples. ‘*‘ What I mean is just this: 
I think Miss Rosy is a number 1 figure for 
a wife, and I know ’most that she likes me ; 
but you keep up such a bug-racket that I 
don’t get a fair chance to show her that I 
mean business. If you meant business, 
I'd say a fair field and no favors, and let 
the girl take her pick, but as you say you 
don’t |!], I ask of you to take a back seat. 
Is it a bargain? All right! give us your 
hand on it.” 

The poor gentleman who had not said 
anything that might be considered speech, 
felt his hand gripped in a clasp that brought 
to his mind the Nuremburg virgin, and was 
then left ‘‘a prey to conflicting emotions.” 

What should he do? What cou/d he do? 
His brows grew cold, his spectacles moist. 
It seemed sucha pity for Miss Rose to aban- 
don the study of natural history, just as her 
mind was opening to its beauties. It would 
be an incalculable loss to her. And him- 
he acknowledged humbly his obliga- 

She was such an inspiring pupil ; 
she stimulated effort in a thousand pleasant 


ways, 


self 


the ns. 


lhe poor professor heaved a sigh that 
shook all his bones and tissues, and thrilled 
his cartilages as with rheumatism. 
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Almost he resolved to ignore Andy Lee’s 
request ; then came the hideous reminder— 
Andy was his benefactor, had saved him, 
and thereby the precious history of Dory- 
phora decem-lineata, to the world. “ Trouble 
on trouble, pain on pain!” 

He may have hoped that “ gazing on the 
pilot stars” would teach him something. Be 
that as it may, he sat at his window looking 
out on the night, tll blazing constellation 
and glittering binary slipped out of sight, 
and a haggard dawn came toiling over the 
hills. ‘Truly, this was much wakefulness for 
the possible loss of one pupil in entomology, 
a slimpsy girl who was afraid of grass-hop- 
pers, and had been heard to wonder, whether 
Pterophera, with jeweled eyes, would look 
well on an opera bonnet ! 

If Miss Allen felt any surprise when her 
quondam teacher passed her by with an 
awkward bow and melancholy smile, as he 
stole forth to the cucumber patch, she gave 
no sign. She made incursions into shady 
lanes with the farmer, she accepted his bou- 
quets of sweet peas and boneset. She sang 
‘** Auld Robin Gray ” and “ Kitty Wells ” to 
him, he, meanwhile, wildly hunting for the 
air on an antiquated fiddle. She listened 
with exemplary interest to his renditions of 
“ Money Musk,” and “ Napoleon Crossing 
the Alps, ” on the aforesaid instrument. She 
petted the colts, she praised the calves, she 
took an interest in chicken-farming. The 
farmer was radiant, the professor was the 
opposite. 

Nothing is eternal save eterna! change. 
In the hall, one morning, this fair Rose, 
blushing like her dewy namesake outside 
the door, said to the sad and silent Timo- 
theus, with beseeching accent and eyelids 
meekly dropped : 

“ Professor Jones, I know that I am 
dreadfully stupid, and think you were quite 
right in stopping our lessons, but won't you, 
as it is too warm to continue your observa- 
tions today, won’t you p-l-e-a-se read me 
another chapter of your delightful book ?” 

Timotheus N. Jones, Assistant State En- 
tomologist, was a great scientist, a great 
genius ; but, be it known to all men by these 
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presents, the superstructure of genius is gen- 
erally reared on the same sort of a clay foun- 
dation that is employed in the composition 
of ordinary men. The scientific mind, 
therefore, was permeated by an agreeable 
warmth, diffused from the igniferous flattery 
of this female plotter. The owner of the 
scientific mind tried to say something gal- 
lant, and failed ; he made an effort to an- 
swer profoundly, and failed again. Final- 
ly he contented himself with the asser- 
tion that he would be “very pleased” to 
read any number of chapters from “ my poor 
book.” 

That afternoon, he made a discovery of 
more importance than any accredited to 
Lubbock or Darwin. Miss Rose was in love, 
not withthe farmer, but with himself ! He read 
it in her innocent eyes, he heard it in her 
softly modulated voice. He was astonished, 
embarrassed, enraptured ; his usually steady 
scientific brain reeled. When he arose and 
went to his room, he felt that it required an 
effort to keep from staggering. 

Again, he watched the night out. From 
ten p. M. till M. he sat and smiled so inanely 
that it is a wonder that the dog-star forbore 
tobarkat him. From twelve till two a. M. he 
formulated proposals of marriage. From 
two till a quarter past three, he pictured him- 
self bringing out his book, with a preface 
acknowledging the valuable assistance ren- 
dered by “my wife.” Then he thought of 
Andy Lee and was remorseful. ‘“‘ When the 
great, gray, unlit earth lay chill in the still 
of the dawn,” he wondered if it were true, as 
some said, that the cares of a family were so 
distracting as to prevent an investigator from 
attaining the maximum of success. Then, 
as the sun came up like a cohort of radiant 
seraphim, his head fell over on the window- 
sill and he slept. 

That day, Mrs. Allen had what was known 
to a large and sympathetic circle of acquain- 
tances as “fone of her bad spells.” Miss 

Rose, as a dutiful daughter should, stayed up 
stairs and ministered unto her. 

The Assistant State Entomologist had not 
a spirit thrice dyed in cruelty, but, on the 
whole, he was not sorry for the affliction of 


Allen mére. It gave him more time for 
consideration. 

To wed or not to wed—a serious question ! 
Whether ’twere better to consider Farmer 
Lee’s pretensions, or by resolving, end them. 
He fidgeted around the house for a season, 
and, after noon, taking his microscope and 
note book, wandered down the lane. The 
very blackberry vines and nigger-heads (Os- 
car Wilde sunflowers), which bordered the 
lines of worm-fence, seemed to wave their 
long branches and shake their saucy heads 
in derision of this too-successful lover, who 
was afraid to take the good the gods pro- 
vided. On, on, he went, past the corn-field, 
past the lodge of cucumbers where dwelt his 
chosen bug, past the wild cherry tree from 
whose branches fat blackbirds winked impu- 
dently, past the wheat-field where Mrs. Bob 
White had just set up housekeeping, past 
the hickory trees where the lane forked into 
a dusty road that led to town, and a narrow 
path that ambled here and there among lush 
green grasses, and finally lost itself on the 
bank of a willow-fringed brook. He followed 
the brook to where it twisted around a little 
knol! crowned with cottonwood _ trees. 
There he sat down. Some turtles crawled 
up ona log and, obviously shocked at his 
appearance, hopped off with a splash, but 
he heeded not. <A blue jay scolded fran- 
tically overhead, but he cared not for oppro- 
brious epithets. An oriole, swinging and 
balancing on a slender twig, threw a glint of 
sunshine into his face; that did not rouse 
him. But when a melancholy turtle-dove 
cooed plaintively from a neighboring belt 
of woodland, “ foo—ool, foo—ool,” he start- 
ed guiltily and buried his heated brow in his 
hands. 

Should he marry this lovely, loving girl, 
or was he honor bound to leave her to Lee? 
Over and over, the question asked itself. 
She was so fair, so delicate ; surely, life on a 
farm would be for her a burden too heavy 
to be borne ; and, evidently, it was not Lee 
she loved. His temples throbbed, as he re- 
membered the look that revealed her girlish 
soul. Would it not be a crime to allow her 
to fling away her hand where her heart was 
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not? He remembered reading of a case in 
point, where a gentle, yielding maid, sad 
from the conviction of love unreciprocated, 
had married one who loved her, and died of 
atropia. 

The die was cast—he must save her! 
Dear Rose! dear Mrs. Timotheus N. Jones 
in prospectu’ How she loved him! how 
she loved science! He should have to take 
a house and furnish it. And that would 
take time, and, what he had still less to spare, 
money. The book would be interrupted, 
trips about the country to study the habits 
of Doryphora decem lineata would be dis- 
continued. A crumpled roseleaf, a—-yes— 
a very decided thorn ! 

He began at the beginning and thought 
it all over again. 

Same result. 

Again. 

Ditto. 

The shadows grew long, the crickets came 
out, the night fell. 

He started farmhouseward. 

At the hickory trees hecame to a decision. 
He would leave all in the lady’s hands. 
He would put a supposititious case, and let 
her comments guide him. He felt almost 
positive what she would say. Woman, the 
most reliable authorities have stated, is a 
creature governed by the impulses of the af- 


fections ; she particularizes, she cannot gen- 


eralize on questions of expediency, and 
merge the cravings of the individual in the 


polity of race-aspirations. 

He went softly by the window ; he heard 
Kose’s voice : 

“Dear Walter, you cannot know how 
lonely I have been without you. Only my 
duty to poor mamma has made me endure 
it. I have had no solace but your letters, 
no companionship but your photograph.” 

Involuntarily, he looked in. Was that, 

(/2 that be Rose? and who was that hand- 
some stranger with his arm around her 
Waist ? 

The spheres seem to be breaking up; the 
stars tumbling from the sky. He groped 
amid chaos for the front door. Suddenly, 
a shape confronted him. 
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“Say, Professor,” it said huskily, “ I’m 
going over into another county in the 
morning, to look at some hogs, and I guess 
I'd better explain my little joke before I go. 
I ain’t after Miss Rose. She’s too finicky 
for a farmer's wife. I’ve got my eye on 
one of Pettigrew’s girls. I was only chaff- 
ing the other night. I got to thinking, yes- 
terday, I'd as well explain the joke or you 
mightn’t see it. You know you've been 
sun-struck, and that makes a fellow kind 
o’ dull and queer for a while, but you'll right 
up in time.” 

The shape disappeared, leaving the un- 
happy lover in a whirl that made the laws of 
gravitation visible to the nakedeye. Was— 
was he “kind o’ dull and queer?” Was this 
rudely shattered dream of connubial bliss 
the delirium of coup de soleil? 

He could not answer—in fact, he was 
afraid to hazard any guesses. 

That night he packed his effects with trem- 
bling hands, and hied away to the city, with 
the avowed intention of consulting a physi- 
cian ; but on the pavement in front of the 
medical gentleman’s office, he met a mem- 
ber of the State Legislature. This budding 
Solon volunteered to speak to the governor 
to speak to a congressman, to speak to the 
chairman of the committee on Mexican vet- 
erans, to introduce a bill for the appropria- 
tion of a half-million dollars to encourage 
the study of entomology. This cheering 
information caused Timotheus to forget his 
nhantasies and the doctor, for the time being. 
After Mr. Solon had assured him that the 
bill would be sure to go through as soon as 
the veterans were pensioned, and the tariff 
question settled, he went back to his book 
with a heart that was almost joyful. 

From time to time his symptons returned 
ina mild form, but as Andy Lee had prophe- 
sied, he “righted up.” After the night he 
looked in the window, he was never danger- 
ously affected, save when he received Mrs. 
Walter Stacey’s wedding cards. Even that 
paroxysm passed harmlessly, and he took 
a pensive satisfaction in sending her a valu- 
able collection of grasshoppers, originally in- 
tended for the Smithsonian Institute. 

Fulta Scott. 
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CAPTAIN GRANT'S OLD 

ScarreReED along the shores of the Pacific, 
from San Francisco to Sitka, one frequently 
comes into contact with gray-headed fron- 
tiersmen—survivors of a generation hardly 
yet passed into history—who not only claim 
acquaintanceship with the dead hero of the 
civil war, but who have messed with him, 
marched with him, and by the evening biv- 
ouac have beguiled the tedium of a rugged 
campaign in his company. In company 
with one of these favored few, a member of 
the veteran volunteer military organization 
of the coast, the “ Battalion of California 
Mountaineers,’ I stood upon the parade 
ground of old Fort Humboldt, which was 
the headquarters of Captain Grant during a 
part of the year 1853. The spirit of the de- 
parted leader hovers alike over the fields 
of his great military exploits, and the home 
of his earlier years: the very atmosphere of 
the spot tends to awaken the spirit of re- 
search, and makes us emulous to follow, ev- 
en at so remote a distance, a stray footstep 
of him who has gone from among us. 

Fort Humboldt was organized by the Fed- 
eral Government in the year 1850; but was 
first brought into prominence as a base of 
supplies for the military operations against 
the belligerent Indians of the Klamath river 
and its affluents, in the outbreak of 1853. 
Previous to the gold excitement, this part of 
the State of California was as completely un- 
known, except to a few adventurous hunters 
and trappers in the employ of the Hudson 
Bay Company, as Alaska. Isolated from the 
rest of the State by lofty mountain ranges, 
and having at that period no known harbor 
where a vessel could lie in safety, her an- 
cient solitudes were likely to be disturbed by 
nothing in the usual course of events for a 
long time to come. 

Scarcely, however, had the grand army of 
restless, and in many cases reckless, adven- 
turers swarmed over the mountains into the 
Sacramento Valley and among the foothills 
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of the Sierras, than it became known that 
the rivers of north-western California were, 
with few exceptions, rich in placer gold. 
The consequence was an immediate invasion 
in force of this ¢erva incognita. and from the 
headwaters of the Klamath to the aurifer 
ous gravel of the Pacific at Gold Bluff, the 
smoke of the miner’s camp-fire ascended 
from every gulch and cafion where the shin- 
ing dust rewarded the arduous and unremit- 
ting toil of the stranger. Almost coincident 
with the Bohemian settlement of these re- 
mote regions, came the instinct that they 
could be reached by sea much more easily 
and safely than by land; and the attention 
of seafaring men was attracted to that un- 
known and dangerous coast, whose limits 
were as dimly shadowed forth on the old 
Spanish charts as were the outlines of At- 
lantis on the maps of that veracious geogra- 
pher, Marco Polo. 

In the three generations immediately pre- 
ceding ’49, numerous voyages of discovery 
had been made northward, from the sleepy 
old mission village of San Francisco ; and 
one of these named the savage cliffs, that 
mark the extreme western point of the Coast 
Range, Cape Mendocino. To these explor- 
ers also belongs the honor of having first 
dropped anchor in the harbor of Trinidad, 
which they christened after the day of its 
discovery—the Sabbath of the Holy Trinity. 
It was to re-locate this harbor, and to find, 
if possible, the mouth of the Klamath River 

which was to furnish them a water-way to 
the mines—that the expedition sailed in the 
year 1850, which discovered and named the 
bay of Humboldt. 

The native population regarded the new 
comers with undisguised hostility ; and as 
the mountain “ Diggers” (a generic term ap- 
plied to all the aboriginal tribes of the Cali- 
fornia coast, and derived from their well 
known habits of feeding on roots), very unlike 
their brethren of the valleys, were courageous 
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and war-like, the first act of real or fancied 
aggression on the part of the whites blew the 
smouldering embers of discontent into the 
flame of war; and the struggle that followed 
was continued with more than Indian per- 
sistency, because of the impression—which 
had been extensively circulated by the 
shrewd politicians of the various tribes—that 
the Gringoes were few in number, and that a 
concerted effort of all the children of the soil 
would end in ridding their territories of the 
hated intruders, who were killing their game, 
scaring away their salmon, corrupting their 
women, turning their hunting grounds into 
farms and stock ranges, and, by encouraging 
the dissensions of rival tribes, were rapidly 
rendering united resistance to a common 
Hence the “ Klamath 
War” was a war to the knife—a crusade of 
xtermination—-where motive that 
could inflame the savage heart or nerve his 
irm, was actively at work. Quarter was sel- 
dom asked and never given. The Indians, 
secure In their inaccessible mountains (which 


enemy impossible. 


every 


for yawning canons and perilous cliffs beara 
lose resemblance to the mountains at the 
headwaters of the Yaqui river in Sonora, 
where our lively wards, the Apaches, take 
their usual summer vacation), swooped down 
the miners with torch and tomahawk, 
oon inaugurated a reign of terror which 
eedily brought the scattered gold hunters 
sether for the concerting of measures of 
protection. 
The first military operations of the settlers 
vere conducted under the most adverse cir- 
imstances. The route overland, from San 
'rancisco through the valley of the Sacra- 
mento, and traversing the most rugged por- 
n of the disaffected district, innocent of 
or pathway, was difficult, dangerous, 
nd frightfully expensive. ‘Their dependence 
tor supplies, general and military, therefore, 
was entirely upon the coast: then the impor- 
tance of Fort Humboldt, as an easily ac- 
cessible and safe base of operations, was fully 
appreciated. On the eastern shore of Hum- 
idt Bay, and contiguous to the City of 
lureka, its situation was admirably chosen, 
oth from a strategic point of view and for 
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an unrivaled outlook in almost every direc- 
tion. One may “box the compass” any- 
where on the parade ground, and he will be 
surprised and delighted at the view which 
unfolds before him. ‘The post was located 
on the summit of a gentle eminence, which 
forms the outlying spur of the foothills that 
buttress the irregular mountain chain known 
as the ‘* Redwood Belt.” This range sweeps 
from the apex of the mountain triangle at 
Cape Mendocino on the south, to the City 
of Eureka, and then blends into the illimita- 
ble forests which extend northward almost 
to the Oregon line. 

On aclear day, the view from the parade 
ground, looking west, is inspiring. Almost 
at one’s feet lie the navigable waters of the 
Bay, with their animated panorama of busy 
saw-mills and moving vessels; while the 
entrance to the harbor is a veritable gateway, 
between the bluffs on one side, and the 
graceful tower of the light-house—with “ si- 
ren” and life-saving station nestling at its 
base—-on the other. Still westward, the eye 
sweeps over the sand dunes and stunted 
pines of the peninsula, to the “gray and 
melancholy waste” of the Pacific beyond, 
with here and there a sail obscurely defined 
against the sky; while the bold headlands 
of Cape Mendocino project like huge cumu- 
li far down on the horizon. Looking to the 
southeast, over the campus, an excellent 
view is obtained of the guard-house, with 
the bluffs and rolling hills of the Eel Riv- 
er Valley in the distance. , 

This building is perhaps the best pre- 
served of the dozen or more that still bid de- 
fiance to the assaults of time and neglect. 
‘The houses, from the barracks to the offi- 
cers’ quarters, are all constructed of the 
same materials ; that is, upright joists cover- 
ed with weather-boarding, which is shaved 
into smoothness with the drawing-knife. 
The sutler’s store and commissary depart- 
ment is the only visible exception, being 
framed of hewn logs with the usual covering. 
Inside, the more pretentious are “ hard- 
finished,” but the majority are fitted out 
with bare walls or a coat of whitewash. 

The Grant house presents a most forlorn 
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and dilapidated appearance; had it sus- 
tained a bombardment, it could not have 
suffered more. The walls have been denud- 
ed of their plaster, the windows smashed, 
the doors torn from their hinges; nothing 
but an occasional stud prevents the crazy 
roof from coming down. The rear of the 
little domicile is almost buried in a mass of 
climbing vines, and they have looped and 
twined their tendrils around gaping doorway, 
and shattered window-frame, and crumbling 
roof, as if desirous of concealing the erosion 
of a quarter of a century beneath their ca- 
ressing folds. 

The spacious cottage of the commanding 
officer is situated at the northwestern corner 
of the campus, on the very edge of the low 
plateau upon which the post is situated. 
* And here,” said my conductor, “ I have oft- 
en enjoyed a social evening, when, grouped 
around the cheerful back-log, we listened to 
the yarn of some old hunter or Indian fight- 
er; while the pleasant-faced, silent Captain 
reclined on the rude camp-bed, and smiled 
encouragement on the little group between 
the puffs of his cigar. One of his leading 
characteristics of later days, when he was 
the director of the military energies of the 
North, was even then conspicuous—-his en- 
tire freedom from the suff formalities of the 
service, when off duty.” 

The cottage that he occupied adjoined 
the commandant’s, but has been moved ; 
and upon its site flourishes a splendid rose- 
bush, which, at the time of my visit, was in 
full and glorious bloom ; and some thought- 
ful hand had woven a festoon of crape 
through the scarlet petals. This simple and 
touching tribute of respect and sympathy— 
the only evidence of life and care in all that 
field of desolation—was eloquently emblem- 
atical; the richest coloring of life and the 
sombre insignia of death—the decoration of 
art woven with nature’s choicest tribute in 
a living chaplet to his green and fadeless 
memory. 

Entering headquarters, I invaded the do- 
main of the spider, the field mouse, and the 
swallow. An oppressive sense of loneliness 
seemed to hover over everything ; we looked 
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instinctively for some ghostly sentinel to ex- 
tend to us a fleshless grasp of welcome ; for, 

‘** All houses wherein men have lived and died 

Are haunted houses.” 

The heavy hand of time has leaned with 
crushing weight upon the artificial beauties 
of the place; and the office, with its tall 
desks and well scribbled walls, is the only 
apartment on the ground floor that still 
bears indisputable evidence of its former 
use. Up stairs, commanding a superb view 
of bay and ocean, is the apartment desig- 
nated the “photograph gallery.” It is a spa- 
cious room, well lighted by ample sky- 
lights, and overlooks the public highway. 

The military cemetery is beautifully locat- 
ed upon a rolling hillside southeast of the 
post, from which it is separated by a little 
valley. ‘The spot is now almost forgotten ; 
vines and weeds have clambered over the 
rude head-boards, and obliterated the path- 
ways. Since the cemetery was abandoned, 
Nature has dressed the spot in her own ex 
uberant loveliness; a vigorous growth of 
young fir trees has sprung up among and 
around the tiny enclosures, until they are 
fairly surrounded by a wall of foliage, whose 
tremulous music, under the afternoon breath 
of the trade winds, strings a perpetual .1oli- 
an harp over the graves of the forgotten 
dead. 

A portion only of the huge stables of 
the post remains. It an excellent 
state of preservation, and had ample accom- 
modations for two hundred mules, which 
furnished forth the long pack trains run- 
ning between the coast and the remote 
camps on the Klamath, the Trinity, and the 
Salmon Rivers. Indeed, this unhandsome 
but useful brute was for many years the sole 
means of communication between the moun- 
He was simply 


is in 


tain valleys and the coast. 
indispensable ; he was to the old Califor- 
nian what the camel is to the Arab ; the rein- 
deer to the Lapp; the elephant to the Hin- 
doo ; and his occasional eccentricities only 
enhanced the novelty of a familiar acquain- 
tance with him. 

Facing the stable lies a swamp that ranks 
among the natural curiosities of the neigh- 
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borhood. It is about two acres in extent, 
and is fed by springs from the bottom, which 
in the winter time convert it into a lake gor- 
geous with the bloom of the yellow water lily. 
In the dry season, it is a quaking bog, not 
unlike the peat bogs which form so striking 
a feature of Scottish and Irish landscapes. 
Although not upon a relic hunting expe- 
dition, I thought it singular that I failed to 
discover some memento of the former occu- 
pants. I ransacked the whole range of tum- 
ble-down buildings, from the “lock-up” to 
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the dispensary ; I glanced eagerly over the 
chapters of autographs that covered the 
walls —where paint or plaster still chanced 
to adhere —for some trace of the old follow- 
ers of Mars; but in vain. The names were 
all recent, and I was fain to content myself 
with a relic that, clad in the regimentals of 
Uncle Sam, somewhat the worse for wear, 
was on scarecrow duty on the parade ground 

now a vegetable garden—and I christened 
him “ The Old Guard.” 

N.S. Giberson. 
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Tue coast of North Carolina is not an in- 
viting one. From their earliest acquaint- 
ance with it, sailors have shunned Cape Hat- 
teras, and many a foreboding shake of the 
head accompanies the words with which they 
speak of that stormy point. The loom of 
its sinister clouds is the signal to put close 
reefs in the topsails, and the skipper whose 
vessel has drifted too near its desolate shore 

ces his deck, with keen eyes scanning the 

estern horizon, all through the long and 
orm-filled hours of the night. 

\nd the winds have a different tone when 

surge along the waves that roll foam- 

crowned and furious against its shifting sand 

lunes. There is an exaltation, a victorious 

shouting, in their rush, that seems to tell of 
a supreme sovereignty. 

North of Hatteras, and running sovth- 

d from the border of Virginia, is*Curri- 

k Sound, a respectable sheet of water, 

arated from the ocean by a narrow belt 

sand, such as defends the entire seaboard 
North Carolina. This immense sea bar 
or it can be called nothing else—is not 
inviting place of residence, and when the 
heavy northeast gales come roaring down the 
ist, there is a wildness and gloom pervad- 
ing it that is anything but cheerful. Wrecks 
frequent during the winter and early 
ing, when the great gales are most preva- 
and then the men at the government 


life-saving stations have wet and stormy work 
todo. ‘The sullen boom of a gun will bring 
them forth to meet the rush and sting of 
chilling sleet, when night’s darkness lies so 
heavy on the earth that sight is impossible. 
Then suddenly there will shine out the 
ghastly glow of a signal light, its red glare 
showing some fated vessel, washed by the in- 
coming rollers, each of which drives her far- 
ther up among the breakers that beat her 
with such fierce persistence. ‘The treacher- 
ous sands part from before her, but close 
across the way she has come, in a heavy and 
impassable mass. Then spars give way, and 
plank after plank is riven from the hull, and 
long before the gray light of morning dawns, 
the vessel and her crew have passed away 
from the busy struggle filling the world. 
How slowly the light comes on such morn- 
ings, when straining eyes and eager hands 
are waiting to help those so near by, and yet 
so far away from help! And if the time 
drags wearily with men who stand ready to 
succor, how much more slowly must it pass 
for those who watch, while the night about 
is full of the triumph songs of wreck and 
death. ‘The life-saving stations have taken 
some of the terror from the storm-beaten 
coast, but this service is a thing of late 
years. There was a time when it was un- 
unknown, and then the vessel that came 
driving in on the sands, often was broken up 
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before a knowledge of her peril reached 
friendly souls and hands. 

I have said that Currituck Bar was a des- 
olate place, and so it is, when we look for- 
ward to long years spent among its shifting 
dunes. But when you are there for a week, 
as I frequently was, making the inlets of the 
Sound a hunting ground, ducks and geese 
being abundant, then life passes quickly 
enough, especially if one or two boon com- 
panions are sharing the Bohemian luxuries 
of a roughly furnished, but in the matter of 
minor comforts, bountifully supplied hut. 

Currituck Bar has long been a favorite re- 
sort of mine, more from a sentimental mem- 
ory, perhaps, than from its actual pleasures. 
Still, I find in its wildness, and in the pe- 
culiar, seemingly wreck-haunted, atmosphere 
that is its heritage, an antidote for the toil 
of a life that has seen but few other changes 
besides the annual visits to its barren wastes, 
during the season when game was to be 
found along its shores. My journeys began 
quite a number of years ago, before the 
life-saving service had planted its stations 
along the tempest-swept beach, and were in- 
augurated by one of those apparently unim- 
portant occurrences that pass and are for- 
gotten, until an epoch in one’s existence 
brings them out with startling vividness. 

I was roaming through the market in 
Norfolk, having been called there by busi- 


ness, which, while giving me many spare 


hours, still necessitated a stay of several 
days, when I saw some fine ducks exposed 
for sale, veritable canvas-backs, and plump 
as partridges fresh from a buckwheat stub- 
ble. As I was to start for home the next 
morning, a desire to become the owner of 
some of these took possession of me, which 
their owner was quick to perceive. 

“ Better take a pair or two of ’em; they're 
right good, young, and fat, and tender,” he 
said, looking up at me with eyes so full of 
kindliness, and yet so woful with sorrow, 
that I was startled, and did not answer im- 
mediately. 

** 'They’re fresh as a nor’east gale on Cur- 
rituck,” he went on; “I know it, fur I shot 
‘em myself.” 
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““Where,” I questioned, eager to know 
something of the owner of such sirange eyes. 

* Down on Currituck.” 

“ Where is that ?” 

The man appeared to be a little surprised 
to find that a person existed so ignorant as 
not to know that famous locality, and then 
he gave me the desired information. 

“It’s in North Car'lina, just out of Vir- 
ginny, and is one of the coast sand bars.” 

“Ts the game plentiful ?” 

“If you mean ducks, yes. 

* Do you live there?” 

“Yes. I only come to Norfolk once or 
twice a year, to stock up. I'm not a truck- 
ster ; I couldn’t be.” 

A few more questions elicited the know! 
edge of how to get to the favored land, and 
then I purchased the entire lot of his ducks, 
giving him, much to his surprise and grati- 
fication, his full price. 

As I turned away with my prize, he said: 

“If you ever come down that way, and 
want some good duck shooting, just ask for 
Currituck Joe. All the fellows as paddle 
down that way know me.” 

I thanked him, and having hired a col- 
ored boy to carry my purchase, went back 


” 


to my hotel. 

The next day I was speeding northward, 
and soon the cares of business had effaced 
all memory of Currituck Joe’s name, but not 
of his strangely-lighted eyes. | Occasionally 
these would intrude between me and the 
long columns of some shipping list, and then 
I would wonder where their owner was. 

It was two years after my visit to Norfolk, 
when one morning the telegraph brought 
word thata ship belongingto our house had 
gone to pieces just south of Currituck Light. 

‘“Some one will have to go down there 
and gather all the news there is to be found 
out,” said the senior partner, and I imme: 
diately volunteered ; for at the sound of the 
name, there came before me the gleam of 
the piteous eyes, and the echo of words that 
gradually grew distinct as “ Currituck Joe.” 

“‘ Maybe I shall see him,” I thought, and 
this was a strong incentive toward making 
the journey, not a pleasant one during the 
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blustering winter months. I arrived at Nor- 
folk two days after this, and took passage on 
asmall steamer plying in the waters I wished 
to visit. We ran through the Elizabeth 
River and Canal, and I left her at a landing 
on the western shore of Currituck Sound. 
There I engaged a sail boat to carry me 
across to the sea-bar, and skirting this was 
soon abreast of the Light, where I landed, 
and with a son of the boat’s owner for a 
guide, went down the beach toward the scene 
of the disaster. 

It was one of those gray days that dawn 
and fade along this coast in winter; a day 
of ominous silence on the water, of dreary 
impassiveness in the air. ‘The thin clouds 
were cold and worn looking, and the sun 
shone white and blurred in their midst. 
Down toward the eastern horizon, however, 
a darker line showed in irregular masses 
above the restless water, presaging a new 
storm. 

We came to the place where the first drift 
from the wreck lay, and found a mass of 
planking, torn and broken, and strangely ex- 
emplifying the supreme power held by the 
wrath of wind and wave, when brought into 
contention with the work of man. Farther 
on along the beach were piled boxes and 
bales, carefully covered by fragments of the 
deck and bulwarks. 

As we neared one of these, a figure, rough- 
ly clad in a brown tarpaulin suit, rose from 
a sitting posture beneath a rudely formed 
tent of rent canvas, and I saw before me the 
man I had met in the market at Norfolk two 
years previous. 

‘'There’s Currituck Joe,” said my guide. 
“He's been a lookin’ out for the goods.” 

he man approached, walking with a cu- 
rious shuffling gait, as though deprecating 
adverse criticism that his appearance 
might arouse. 

‘Good mornin’,” he said, bowing awk- 
wardly. 

‘Good morning, Joe,” I answered, ex- 
tending my hand. 

He took it hesitatingly, but my strong 
grasp seemed to reassure him, and I thought 
that he straightened up as he felt it. 
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* Be you one of the insurance men?” he 
asked, 

‘““No, the ship belonged to our house, and 
the cargo was consigned to us.” 

“There’s not much of it left for anybody,” 
said Joe. 

“T see that there is but little ; where are 
the men that were saved ?” 

“Gone north. There was only three; the 
rest got washed away by a sea just as the 
ship struck.” 

“ How were the three saved?” 

“Oh, a boat put out to ’em, as soon as 
there was light enough to show they were 
left.” 

With a natural modesty, Joe refrained from 
saying that he was the man who spurred the 
boat’s crew into action, and led them into 
their successful strugyle for those three lives. 

Other men now came up, and from them 
and Joe I learned all that could be told con- 
cerning the loss of the ship, and the amount 
of cargo washed ashore. As this would be of 
little use to our firm-—its damaged condition 
reducing its value, which would hardly pay 
for transportation—TI gave it to the men 
who had harvested it from the hungry sea. 

I had made myself known to Joe, and he 
had renewed his offer in the matter of ser- 
vices, during the duck shooting season. 

Having no special call to hurry back to 
New York, I wrote a letter to the firm, giv- 
ing them the information needed to guide 
them regarding the insurance, and dispatch- 
ing this to the nearest post-office, by the boat 
that had brought me to the Bar, accepted 
Joe’s invitation, and spent the next week 
with him. We had a short gale the next 
night after our arrival, but Joe called ix a 
baby affair; and as the sun shone out the 
next day, and the shooting was good, I 
thought he must be right; though the wind 
that had shook the hut and roared across 
the Bar in the early watches of the night, 
sending great masses of sand sweeping in 
from the sea and far out on the Sound, was 
as fierce as any I had ever heard. 

When I left the Bar, Joe pressed me to 
visit him again next year. 

‘“T live alone here,” he said, “‘and if you 
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can put up with my hut for the sake of good 
shootin’, come; you'll always be welcome.” 

He had brought me to the nearest steam- 
boat landing, and we were waiting for the 
steamer that was to carry me to Norfolk, a 
goodly string of ducks telling of our success- 
es. 

**T will be along early next December,” I 
answered, 

“All right ; I'll be on the lookout for you.” 

Then the boat came puffing up to the 
wharf, and Joe swung my game on board. 

“(Good bye,” I said, giving his hand a 
clasp; “and look out for a box when this 
boat comes back from Norfolk.” 

* All right; but you needn’t bother,” he 
answered, and then stepped back as the 
plank was hauled in, and I saw him stand 
watching the boat, until she had turned a 
curve that shut away the landing. 

I sent him the box, full of the pipes, to- 
bacco, and fishing and hunting stuff I had 
found out he would like, adding a large can 
of whisky, a beverage he used when a storm 
had wet him to the skin and chilled his 
blood, and only at that time; and shortly 
after my arrival home received a simple, but 
whole-souled letter of thanks. 

The first day of the next December found 
me in Norfolk, on my way to Currituck, and 
I reached Joe’s hut one evening, just as the 
sun sunk in a glory of amber and pink that 
made the Sound look like a vast sheet of 
dormant flame. 

Joe was away, but the door was open, and 


having stowed my traps, and some boxes I 
had brought for him, I threw a lot of drift- 
wood on the smoldering embers, and soon 
had a glowing fire lighting the rudely furnish- 
ed room, in whose corners the gathering twi- 
light had made deep shadows. 

Joe came in shortly after the fire had got 


well underway, and gave me a cordial greet- 
ing, and a very favorable report as to the 
prospects for a good two weeks’ sport. We 
were out early the next morning, and for 
five days had excellent weather and fine 
shooting ; but the morning of the sixth day 
brought a change. The sky was covered 
with a thin gray vapor, and the sun shone in 
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this like a great red ball. Gradually the 
grayness grew deeper, and the vapor thick- 
ened to vast masses of cloud. 

Then the sun changed its hue to a dull 
yellow, and slowly faded out from sight, and 
as it disappeared, the low moaning in the 
air grew wonderfully intense. 

“Ther’ll be a hard blow,” Joe had said 
in the early morning ; and after eating our 
breakfast, we strolled over toward the sea- 
ward beach. 

Joe’s hut was sheltered by a collection of 
sand dunes, among which its low roof rose 
like a sharper point. It stood midway be- 
tween the ocean and the Sound, and a short 
walk was all that was needed to reach either. 
When we came to the beach, the waves were 
rolling up its changing sands, with a regular 
monotony that seemed utterly devoid of 
fierceness ; but soon a wild, sobbing murmur 
sounded across the wide eastern expanse, 
and they grew more restless, and began to 
toss little foam-crowned crests against each 
other. The day during its first part was a 
changing dreariness. ‘The somber hue of 
the sky, and the storm-sounds in the air, 
deepened, and the great waves darkened, as 
the gloom above them assumed a density 
that soon was sadly oppressive. Occasional 
puffs ruffled the waters, and these quickly 
grew heavier and more frequent. 

‘Then Joe, who had clambered to the top 
of a sand dune, cried, “There she comes,” 
and hastening to his side, I saw what seemed 
a huge wall of white foam rushing shore- 
ward, 

Then some sharply driven rain-drops struck 
hard on our faces, and with a roar, the first 
great gust of the gale surged past us, afd 
the foam-crowned waves rolled thundering 
up the beach. 

We found shelter in a low shed made of 
wreck drift, and there watched the sea. It 
was a grand and a wild sight, that tumult of 
water with the wind surging over it, and 
there was a fascination in it that must be 
felt to be known. As we stood watching 
this tempest-painted picture, a man came 
swiftly down the beach, the wind driving 
him before it. He made for our shelter, and 
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as soon as he could regain the speech that 
the gale had deprived him of, said : 

“ There’s a schooner trying to draw off 
shore above us, but I don’t think she can 
weather the point yonder.” 

Joe sprang toward the beach. 

‘““We must have the boat ready,” he said. 

There were several men in the shed, and 
one asked: 

“Do you know the vessel ?” 

“Yes, it is Mark Ward’s schooner. I 
know her by the yellow square on her quar- 
ter.” 

I noticed that the men turned their glan- 
ces toward Joe, and that his face grew pe- 
culiarly hard and white; but it was only for 
a moment, and then it assumed the old look, 
only a strength and firmness came to the 
eyes that made them burn with a strange 
brilliancy. He seemed more erect, too, as 
he grasped a line that hung against the wall 
of the shed, and there was a tone of com- 
mand in his voice, as he said : 

“Come boys, we have no time to lose,” 
and went out, and down the beach, battling 
with the wind that almost took him off his 
feet. 

We followed, and soon reached a low 
building, in which the men who were Joe’s 
companions, and he, kept a small but ser- 
viceable life-boat. It was where a short 
point jutted out just inside of a larger head- 
land, and formed a shallow, partially protect- 
ed bay. The wind was from the northeast, 
and as this point reached out toward the 
southward, it had a narrow belt of compar- 
atively smooth water bordering its leeward 
face. ‘The boat was run close to this, and 
the men, lying down under the lee of the 
sand dunes, watched the vessel to the north- 
ward, as she made desperate nght for an off- 
Ing. 
‘She can’t reach out beyond the point,” 
said one, “ for she can’t carry sail enough.” 

The schooner was under short canvas, 
having close reefs in all her sails; and still 
the wind seemed to bury her in spray, as it 
drove her down toward the sand. To spread 
more sail was impossible, as that already set 
Was strained to its utmost capacity, and a 
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larger surface would bring upon it more pow- 
er than it could bear. 

“No, sir, she can’t reach out beyond the 
point,” said the eldest man of the group, “‘and 
it shoals fearfully there. I don’t think there 
is much chance for either vessel or crew.” 

Again the men turned toward Joe, with 
the strange look I had before noticed, but 
he made no sign. 

All this time the schooner had been draw- 
ing nearer, driven on by the cruel gale, and 
signals for help were now flung out, showing 
that her crew had given up all hope of reach- 
ing the opén water beyond the point. 

Joe, seeing this, removed his waterproof 
suit, and stepped into the boat. A coil of 
small line lay in thestern, its end run through 
a fair-leader. ‘This end he passed to the 
men on shore, and then sat down and grasped 
an oar. As he did so, his companions seized 
the boat, and gave her a shove clear into the 
water, three of them springing in with Joe. 
Then, with strong, steady strokes, they bent 
to their work, and the boat shot forward, 
just asa loud, despairing hail came sounding 
in on the wind. 

We looked seaward, and saw that the 
schooner had grounded, and was lying broad- 
side to the waves, which were rolling on 
board of her in huge masses. Their force 
was terrific, and they soon drove her stern 
around, each blow making her masts tremble 
like reeds. ‘This new position was an easier 
one for the vessel, but the men said that she 
would not last long, as the seas were grow- 
ing, and the wind still kept rising. We saw 
her men clinging to the rigging, but our main 
interest was centered in the boat, which was 
making slow progress out toward her. It 
was a hard battle, and a desperate one, for 
the waves came rolling in, heavy and foam- 
crowned, and the wind roared along, tossing 
their curling crests far up the sand. 

But Joe and his companions were stout 
and fearless, and had often been in similar 
positions, and slowly they neared the ground- 
ed craft. Often, however, it looked as though 
they would be flung back, and at other 
times we lost sight of the boat, and thought 
her swamped. Then she would appear once 
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more, and keep on toward her goal. The 
schooner made a lee of smooth water, and 
after a half hour of work that seemed more 
than human, the boat ran into this, and we 
sent her a cheer of hope; but it was too 
soon, for the next instant a huge wave swept 
around the vessel’s bow, and coming over 
her side, caught the life-boat and flung it in 
on the deck. 

We saw some struggling forms, but could 
distinguish ncthing, for the sprays were driv- 
ing between the masts, enveloping the men 
as in a mist; we also saw that they were 
getting the small line clear, and soon a sig- 
nal told us to haul it ashore. We did so, 
bringing a stout tow-line, which we could 
see the men make fast to the schooner’s 
mainmast as soon as we had the end secured 
toa heavy spile sunk in the sand. Then we 
saw them working at the life-boat, and ina 
little time she was launched, and a limp form 
passed carefully into her. 

The men then pulled slowly toward the 
shore by the line, a dangerous undertaking, 
as the wind made the now heavily loaded 
boat surge fearfully, and the waves bore 
down on her as though they would sweep 
her from sight. But she battled on, and in 
a short time, though it seemed ages to us, 
reached the smoother water under the lee 
of the smaller point, and was soon drawn 
well up on the beach. 

We gathered round the boat, and I was 
shocked to see, lying in the stern sheets, the 
pale, still face of Currituck Joe. A ghastly 
cut on his head was oozing blood, and there 
was the unmistakable sign of death’s near- 
ness about him, which sent a chill to my heart. 
The presence of life even now was only dis- 
cernible by a slight twitching of the lips, the 
evidence, as I knew, of intense suffering. 

“ Flung against her mast,” said one of the 
boat’s crew, in answer to an inquiry. “I knew 
he would give his life away for some one, 
but didn’t think it would be for Mark Ward.” 

A stout man was standing near by, look- 
ing at Joe’s white face with tear-wet eyes. 
His breast was heaving, showing that his 
heart was throbbing fiercely, and when he 
heard the words, he said, 
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“T’in sorry, boys ; I wish it was me lying 
there, instead of Joe.” 

Though curious to know the meaning of 
these, to me, strange words, I felt that Joe 
should be attended to, and had him carried 
to his home. 

“Can you get a doctor ?” I questioned. 

* There’s none on the Bar, and no one on 
the mainland would cross the Sound today,” 
was the answer. 

But Joe was already passing beyond the 
need of any man’s care. As I bent over 
him, where he lay in his rude bunk, his eyes 
unclosed, and a look of intelligence came 
into them. 

“Ts he safe?” he whispered. 

“Ves,” I answered. 

“Then it’s all right. 
all right.” 

His hand tightened its clasp on mine, as 
I said I would attend to his wish. Then a 
bright smile lit up the brown face, and 
gleamed in the eyes, driving from them the 
sorrow I had seen there, and the next mo- 
ment this sorrow had faded in the glory of a 
grander life. 

The storm was raging fearfully, the wind 
shaking the rude hut with a force that seemed 
equal to its destruction; but it stood firm, 
and I watched by the dead, sorrowing for the 
loss of a true friend. 

The men had returned to the beach, to 
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gather the wreckage that might drift ashore, 


and it was late when the man who seemed 
to take the lead, now that Joe was gone, 
looked in. . 

I told him that his comrade was at rest, 
and asked him to send for a coffin. 

“ That can’t be done till the morning,” he 
said, “and I might as well help you watch. 
I'll tell the boys, for they’re mighty anxious. 
It’s a sad day for us, sir, for Joe was the best 
man on the beach. I'll be back soon,” and 
he went away. 

He returned in a short time, and after get- 
ting the fire in order, he prepared some sup- 
per, of which we partook, and then sat down 
by the glowing blaze, for the wind was raw 
and chill, and sent its currents through every 
crack and crevice. 
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‘What is it that links Joe’s past to the life 
of the schooner’s skipper ?” I asked. 

“They were neighbors and schoolmates 
over beyond the Sound,” answered the man, 
“and both likely young fellows when the war 
came. Joe had begun studying law, and 
\Vard went to sea with his father, the captain 
of a coaster. Well, they both enlisted, and 
Joe was taken prisoner. Ward knew of this, 
and came home wounded. It is said that 
Joe and he were both after the same girl, but 
the story is that she favored Joe. Well, when 
Ward reached home, he gave out that Joe 
was dead, and then made up to the girl. She 
mourned for Joe six months or more, but 
you know a young nature will throw off grief, 
and Ward was very attentive, and sympa- 
thetic, and consoling, and the result was that 
she promised to have him. 

“He hurried up the wedding, saying that 
he wanted to get back to his regiment, for 
his wound was about well, and so they were 
married. ‘The next week Joe got back, hav- 
ing been exchanged ; and when he found that 
he had lost the girl, he give right up, and 
come over here, and he has lived on the Bar 
ever since, 

* Ward said that he truly thought Joe was 
dead, but the folks all think that he trumped 

the yarn just to get the girl; in fact, 
they know it, but they keep still for the wo- 
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man’s sake, as she is nice and a good neigh- 
bor. 

““As for Joe, he had set his heart on her 
so that the loss just broke him all up, and he 
never went back to his old home again. He 
has lived on the Bar ever since, carrying his 
fish and game across to a landin’ to sell, and 
now and then running up to Norfolk. He 
never met Ward, who went coasting again 
as soon as the war was over, until he saw 
him today. 

*“ We didn’t think he would go off to help, 
but Joe was true grit. He has saved lots of 
people, and it does seem too bad that he 
should meet his death while rescuing the 
man who blasted his life.” 

But so it was; and two days after that 
we buried him in a grave made among the 
sand dunes, in whose company he had passed 
so many lonely years. It was his wish that 
no stone nor sign should mark the place, and 
we held his wish sacred. 

“Let the winds sing free above me, and 
the sun shine across the place,” he had said, 
when talking of this time, in the days when 
we had thought it a long way off ; and there, 
with the surf-roar sounding over his un- 
marked grave, Currituck Joe sleeps in peace ; 
the sorrow that wrecked his life and love 
forgotten. 

Thos. S. Collier. 
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Through the soft calm of measureless content 
Love-wrapped around my days, a sudden sense 
How dear thou art to me,—swift, keen, intense, 

(uickens to rapture days in calmness spent. 


As if, while still the day, serenely fair, 
Hovered around the world, a star should shine ; 
With its intenser radiance, keen and fine, 
Piercing the sunshine of the common air. 


Alice Wellington Rollins. 
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AROUND THE HORN IN ’49.—II. 


Sune 21st-—Strong wind from westward; 
at sunrise, with double reefed topsails set, 


anchor weighed, and we are again off. Im-. 


mense flocks of birds, shags and others, are 
around us, and among them was seen one 
resembling a white pigeon. 

The wind favoring us we made good pro- 
gress, and at 1.30 Pp. M. had gained thirty 
miles, and concluded to anchor in a toler- 
able harbor, and have come to in ten fath- 
oms with both anchors down, the wind blow- 
inz in heavy gusts, with snow and hail. The 
name of the harbor is Port Richard, so 
christened by Captain Dewing, after the 
barque of that name in which he anchored 
here some years ago, when whaling. 

The eastern shore of West Falkland pre- 
sents a singular appearance. ‘The land rises 
from the water at an angle of 30 toa short 
distance, where it is crowned by a ridge 
of rocks resembling breast works thrown 
up by the hands of man, and extending 
some miles in length. ‘The highlands back 
are covered with snow. 

June 24th.—Got under way at daylight; 
wind west by north, and rounding the point 
of an island under which we had anchored, 
we laid our course, and at 9 A. M. madea 
sail, which proved to be the schooner “ Wash- 
ington,” of Mystic, Connecticut, Captain 
Cliff, withwhom Captain Dewing hadacquain- 
tance when here in the “ Richard,” thirteen 
years ago, Captain Cliff being then here ona 
whaling vessel. He soon came aboard, and 
consented to remain and pilot us into Fox 
Bay, where he was bound, and where we 
could make a harbor until a favorable chance 
offered to get to sea. His ship, the “ Hud- 
son,” was at Eagle Island, some fifteen miles 
to the eastward, the schooner being a tender 
to her. He was eight months out, and no 
oil yet. 

Finding it difficult with wind dead ahead 


to get into Fox Bay, we concluded to make 
for Eagle Island, arriving here in Indepen- 


dent Bay at 3.30 Pp. M., the “ Hudson” being 
a few miles distant around a point. 

Fune 25th.—At 7 A. M. we got under way, 
having landed Captain Cliff on the beach, 
from whence a walk of two miles will enable 
him to hail his ship. About sixty letters 
were left with him to forward home by the 
first opportunity. The ship “Chile,” Captain 
Dexter, lies at Arch Bay, some ten miles 
distant. There being hogs running wild 
here, we have calculated on getting some 
pork, if detained by head winds; but a 
fair wind is preferable to pork. 

Evening, a head wind, and no pork. = To- 
night we have got to buffet it out at sea, the 
first time for seventeen days. Our fair wind 
lasted but a little while, hauling to south- 
ward, with squalls of hail and snow; and not 
succeeding in reaching Port Edgar, where 
we hoped to make a harbor, we are laying 
off and on, with single reefed topsails, and 
tacking every two hours. 

Fune 26th.— Passed a disagreeable night, 
many of the men seasick; probably the ef- 
fect of high living. ‘Towards morning, wind 
increasing, double reefed topsails, and at 
daylight, concluding that a snug harbor was 


’ preferableto buffeting about and gaining noth- 


ing, with the chance of being wrecked if it 
blew a heavy gale, we bore away for Eagle 
Island, and soon after noon came in sight 
of the “ Hudson,” when Captain Cliff put 
off for us and was soon on board, and pilot- 
ed usin. The schooner “ Washington” has 
just arrived and anchored nearus. Captain 
Cliff thinks that we had better try the Cape 
of Good Hope route, we have such hard 
luck in attempting the Horn; but tomorrow 
we will try the grunters. 

Fune 27th.—A party have been on a pig 
hunt, and a fatiguing, wet time they had, 
snowing most all the time. They killed 
seven, but brought but two aboard. A. E. 
Ritfield was nearly used up, and reached the 
beach with much difficulty. They took 
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with them Rover, who—a miserable invalid 
when we came among the islands—had now 
his health. Unhappy dog; it was a sad 
day for him when he left home to encounter 
the perils of a sea life. Captain Cliff had 
expressed a liking for him, and fifty-eight of 
his proprietors had decided to give him away, 
but another fate was in store for him. As 
soon as he came in sight of the pigs, he 
seized one by the ear, and then being taken 
with a fit of some kind, let go, and started 
off on a tangent, and was seen no more. 

Fune 28th.—Strong breezes from south- 
west and snow squalls. A party went ashore 
for the rest of the pork, and some of us 
passed the afternoon on the schooner. The 
shore party had a hard time of it, and got 
lost, and nearly exhausted, when we found 
them a considerable distance from the beach. 
Nothing seen of Rover, and the worst feared 
regarding his fate. 

Fune 29th.—Sull wind-bound. We hada 
concert in the saloon in the evening, attend- 
ed by a highly gratified audience of whalers 
and Californians. Nearly the entire list of 
songs which have been sung on the passage 
was exhausted, even to Joshua’s “ Fine old 
Irish Gentleman,” which brought down the 
house. Some of our company have been on 
a cruise ashore, having a picnic, taking a ket- 
tle, and cooking their game. They also 
brought off some geese and rabbits. We 
are getting to be quite contented with: our 
situation, and the remark so often made, “I 
hope that tomorrow will bring a fair wind,” 
is now seldom heard. ‘This has indeed been 
to us a hospitable country. Our wants have 
been supplied without money and without 
price, even to lamp oil, some dozen gallons 
ot which Captain Cliff has furnished us, and 
will accept no payment. He and his officers 
have shown such estimable qualities that it 
is with regret that we contemplate separation 
irom such kind friends. 

Fuly rst.—Today we have a fair wind, 
and at daylight under all sail we are round- 
ing the west side of Eagle Island, though 
hardly daring to hope that we shall succeed 
this time in getting clear of the islands. The 
letter bag, which we had taken on board 
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again, was returned to the “ Hudson,” con- 
taining over one hundred letters, and with 
the kind wishes of our friends for our suc- 
cess, we are off for Cape Horn. 

At five Pp. M. our prospect continues favor- 
able, the wind freshens, and tide ebbing is 
in our favor. Cape Meredith, the southern 
‘end of West Falkiand, is but ten miles south 
of us, and we now hope that we are off in 
earnest for California this time. 

Fuly 2a.—We have had a glorious run, 
and a pleasant moonlight night. I had the 
middle watch, and the breeze being steady, 
I indulged in pleasant reflections, everything 
appearing so auspicious, with a bountiful sup- 
ply of water and fresh provisions, a favorable 
breeze, a cheerful company, and a good ship 
for our home. 

At noon we were in 53 18° south, and 
about half way from Cape Meredith to Staten 
Island. It is now evening and our good 
barque “ walks the water like a thing of life,” 
going about eight knots. The vessel has im- 
proved in her sailing and steering qualities 
by the alteration in her trim. 

Fuly 3a.—The glorious breeze continues, 
and at meridian we are in 55° 45’ south, and 
are rattling off the knots with topmast stud- 
ding sail set. A vessel that was astern this 
morning, heading the same way, before noon 
was out of sight. The meridian altitude 
but rr 15’. Our last day’s work was one 
hundred and eighty miles, and at 4 p. Ml. we 
are within seventy miles of Cape Horn, and 
to the southward of it. 

This morning a meeting was held to make 
arrangements for the celebration of Indepen- 
dence Day. It was decided to have reading 
of the Declaration, music, etc. Stewards 
busy making mince pies for Fourth of July 
dinner. 

July gth—Off Cape Horn. Here we are 
in midwinter off the “ stormy Cape,” but a 
finer day to celebrate the Fourth, than we 
are having, could not be desired. After a 
long and splendid night, during which the 
full orbed moon traversed the whole extent 
of the heavens, when the curtain of night 
was at length lifted, two snowy peaks ap- 
peared, just visible above the horizon on the 
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starboard beam, some thirty miles distant, 
being the extremities of Cape Horn and Cape 
Deceit. At 8.30, the sun emerged from the 
water, without a cloud to obscure his face ; 
the stars and stripes were unfurled from the 
mizzen peak, and bergee from main truck. 
A brief salute of music and firearms had been 
given at midnight, after which watches below 
were allowed to resume their slumbers un- 
disturbed until morning. 

A barque was seen at daylight, appearing 
desirous of speaking to us, and we accord- 
ingly hove to. At 10 A. M. she was along- 
side, the British flag flying. She was the 
Kate Kearney, of Sunderland, one hundred 
and fifteen days out for Valparaiso, and short 
of water, some of which, with our abundance, 
we could well spare them, and got a couple of 
casks all ready for her; but after they had 
hoisted a boat over and into the water—our 
vessels narrowly escaping a collision—they 
concluded not to send for it, and we both 
filled away again. 

After dinner of roast geese, mince pie, etc., 
at 2 p. M. we assembled in the forward sa- 
loon for exercises, consisting of the following 

Programme, 
.. by the Band 
...by M.S. Peuné 

. bv T, Flowers 
by the Club 
by the Club 


Hatt. COLUMBIA, ; 
READING OF DECLARATION. 
SONG, STAR SPANGLED BANNER 
SONG, PILGRIM FATHERS 

SONG, OUR FLAG Is THERE...........-.. 
Toasts. 

RUSSIAN MARCH, by the Band 
SONG, LIBERTY TRE! 
YANKEE DOODLE. 

SonG, Home, SweET Home 


by ‘T. Flowers 
bv the Band 
bv the Club 


Though an oration had not been included 
in the programme, the audience did not es- 
cape so easily, and the following was at- 
tempted by the writer : 

**Gentlemen: I am invited by the company to 
read before you the ‘ Declaration of Independence,’ 
that doctrine which will never grow old nor tire by 
repetition ; and before proceeding to read this glori- 
ous charter of our rights, allow me to avail myself of 
the privilege of making a few remarks appropriate 
to the occasion. 

** We are assembled here under novel and peculiar 
circumstances. It is to us a day of great interest. 
Not only have we to celebrate the seventy-third an- 
niversary of our country’s independence, but to us it 
is a day of rejoicing that we are off the formidable 
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Cape, which has so long, like a barrier, interposed 
between us and the Pacific Ocean, over the gentle 
bosom of which we hope to be speedily wafted to 
our destination. Let us then, gentlemen, endeavor 
to have a good time today; let us spend the day, 
not in revelry, but in rational enjoyment, in useful 
reflection. Let us remember that if we mean to car- 
ry with us to the shores of that new country whither 
we are bound the principles contained in this Decla- 
ration, and there practice them, we must not allow 
our energies to slumber, but must be ever watchful 
that no usurper deprives us of our rights. But let 
us indulge the hope that a better day is dawning, 
that the good time is soon coming when the spirit of 
war shall be banished from the earth ; and let us use 
our influence to usher in and perpetuate the spirit of 
peace so long as we can, and preserve our honor un- 
tarnished. But let us remember, under all circum 
stances, whose sons we are, and whose blood flows 
in our veins, and let us never forget or lightly appre- 
ciate the sacrifices which the support of this Declara- 


tion cost them.” 


Fuly Oth.—We now consider ourselves 
homeward bound,—tew of us will be likely to 
take the Horn route on our return. 

Fuly 7th—v.M. ‘The monthly meeting is 
held in the forward saloon. The nominat- 
ing committee made report, presenting an 
entirely new ticket excepting clerk, C. R. 
Story, who also officiates as head steward. 
The election takes place a week from next 
Tuesday. ‘The days are perceptibly becom- 
ing longer. 

Fuly oth.—Last night was one that made 


_us think of home, commencing with rainy, 


disagreeable weather, and wind increasing to 
a gale. I had the first watch, and we were 
busy reducing sail until 1 4. M., when we 
were under close reefed topsails and courses 
furled. ‘ihe sea became very rough. At 2 
\. M., we shipped a heavy sea forward, which 
stove in the galley door, drowning out the 
cooks who were sleeping in there. It also 
poured down the companion way into the 
saloon, filling some of the berths, setting 
chests afloat, and creating confusion among 
the sleepers, who, thinking that the old 
barque was foundering, rushed on deck with- 
out ceremony, in scant attire, to the amuse- 
ment of those who comprehended the situa- 
tion more correctly. Some of the watch on 
deck also were somewhat demoralized, get- 
ting thrown down and floated about decks. 


‘ 
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Fuly roth—It continues quite cold, and 
when aloft considerable thrashing of hands is 
required to keep them from freezing. This, 


however, is but the poetry of sea life, com- 
pared with the usual custom that prevails on 
shipboard, of turning out every other four 


hours. Here, after rousting about four hours 
in the wet and cold, there is the compensa- 
tion of getting plenty of rest afterward. 

Our geese kept first rate, though growing 
less in number pretty fast, having had them 
cooked in different ways, about every day 
since leaving the islands. 

Fulv 15th.—Black fish, porpoises, and 
Cape pigeons have been our companions to- 
day. 

Fuly 17th.—In the afternoon the semi- 
annual meeting was held. A committee 
having been appointed at the last meeting to 
define the duties of the president, their re- 
port was read, but owing to the difficulty of 
being heard in the noise of rolling, pitching, 
creaking, and grinding of timbers, the subject 
was postponed until better weather. The 
business of the day was then proceeded with, 
and a new set of officers elected, with hardly 
a dissenting vote. 

The California girls have got hold of the 
rope now, and no mistake. We are having 
a glorious run with the wind southeast. Over 
two hundred miles for our distance during 
previous twenty-four hours, the best day’s 
work yet. 

We are all alone in our glory as far as hu- 
man society is concerned, but are attended 
by Cape pigeons and porpoises, one of the 
latter of which was harpooned today, but 
managed to get off. 

Eighteen weeks ago to-day since the vast 
concourse assembled on Philips wharf to see 
us start on a wild-goose chase—a successful 
chase, too, as it happened, by the way we 
slaughtered them at the Falklands. A _re- 
port had been started that our vessel was un- 

seaworthy, but the way that she is, at this 
moment, gallantly cleaving through the 
mountain billows, thoroughly refutes that 
slander. Several times today the sea has 
tumbled in, filling the decks, but with all 
this straining, she continues comparatively 
tight. So ends the day : a stormy night has 
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commenced, long and dark, but within doors 
we are all merry enough, a party in the house 
singing, and I am writing under difficulties 
in the cabin, the way we are rolling and 
tumbling about. 

Sunday, July 22¢.—The weather moder- 
ating, Sunday services were resumed, Dr. 
Story reading a sermon delivered before the 
Edward Everett Company in Boston. 

Fuly 24th.—Continues pleasant but near- 
ly calm, and wet dunnage is brought up to 
dry, and the blacksmith is working at his 
forge. The gold fever is breaking out afresh, 
and the southeast trade winds are anxiously 
looked for. 

Sails have been rigged, and all hands have 
been having a weigh. Most of the men have 
increased in weight, our passengers, Messrs. 
Osgood and Austin, leading, having gained 
sixteen and thirty-one pounds respectively. 
The lively tunes which I hear from the 
deck, this lovely evening, remind me of good 
old times on the Atlantic. A party are trip 
ping the Aeavy fantastic toe in merry shape, 
and so quiet do we rest on the lap of old 
ocean, that the vessel fairly shakes beneath 
their tread. It is quite a treat to be once 
more on deck, enjoying such splendid scenes 
as Nature now presents, after being cooped 
within doors so much for the last two months. 
“Old Dan Tucker,” “‘ Lucy Neal,” etc., are 
being played, the big fiddle, violin, and tri- 
angle being the instruments used for the oc- 
casion. 

Fuly 25th.—Darkness now shadows the 
waters. The heavenly orbs are hidden by 
clouds, and the brethren, partaking of the 
sombre hue of the scene, so different from 
last evening, are scattered about in groups 
chatting together, or silently viewing the vast 
expanse of water. 

A light air continues to fan us along about 
two knots. This seems like July weather. 
What a rapid change of climate we have 
made: two short weeks ago and we were ex- 
posed to storms of hail and wintry weather ; 
now, some of the men have taken up night 
quarters on the house under the whale boat, 
and others in the long boat, where Bovey has 
also established his cobbler’s stall. 

Fuly 26th.— <A pleasant morning with light 
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airs, the Pacific gently slumbering like a 
cradled child. The clouds at sunset present 
the most beautiful colors. Dakin making 
nails, Cooper making buckets, others repair- 
ing sails, working on rigging, etc. ‘This even- 
ing brings out the music as usual, and all 
goes merry as a marriage bell. 

Fuly 28th.—X fine breeze is wafting us 
along about 7 knots, weather studding sails 
are all set, some of the men skylarking about 
the decks ; few are insensible to the magnifi- 
cent display of colors which the entire cano- 
py of heaven presents ; the clouds variegated 
with all the hues of the rainbow, and a beau- 
tiful specimen of the latter also in view, with 
a western sky of golden tint. “Sail, O! on 
the weather bow” was now the word, and all 
are hoping that we may speak with her. 
About dark we were near enough, and hove 
the main yard aback, asking if she could 
spare us any coal, but could not obtain any. 
She was from Callao, bound to Liverpool. 
In response to our enquiry for news from 
California, the answer was variously under- 
stood to be either “ Very good,” or “* Not very 
good,” 30 that we were not much enlightened 
in regard to it. 

Fulv 30th.—Held services yesterday 
twice; in the morning I| read one of Beech- 
er’s sermons on Industry and Idleness. 

Last night was a beautiful one ; I had the 
middle watch, and coming on deck found it 
was calm, with hardly a cloud in the sky, the 
moon sailing above atransparent atmosphere, 
and innumerable “lamps of celestial ether 
burning bright” keeping her company. 
After the moon set, Venus arose in splendor, 
and as she ascended behind a slight haze 
which skirted the horizon, different colors 
were reflected by the planet, changing each 
minute from red to green, then orange, etc. 
k:ntranced by the scene, the old barque lay 
breathless upon the water, even forgetting to 
obey her helm. Suddenly we were startled 
by hearing a whale blowing near us, but saw 
nothing of him, and heard him only twice. 
At length a breeze from west-south-west fills 
the sails, and rousing from her reverie, the 
ship begins to move, and was soon walking 
off about seven knots ; for a short time, how- 
ever, as it again died away. 














A pleasant morning succeeded, with a light 
breeze from west-south-west, and fitting ship 
is the order of the day, some of the bran 
new sailors being initiated into the mysteries 
of the tar-bucket, and enjoyed a ride down 
the head stays, giving them a shining coat, 
and themselves looking as salt as any old 
tar with their tarry frocks on. Even an em- 
bryo lawyer, Mr. Bogardus, the only frefes- 
, in the com 





stonal man besides Dr. S 
pany, had a hand in it. 

Fuly 31st.—Pacific weather, smooth sea, 
gentle breezes, warm and pleasant. Watch 
setting up rigging, tarring down, scrubbing 
outside, carpenters working on the boats, 
repairing decks, etc., blacksmithing, cooper- 
ing, etc., going on. The leisure time is oc- 
cupied by many in making powder horns, 
and other articles from the horns brought 
off at the islands, trophies of their valor. 

August 1st.—Rejoice, prospective Califor- 
nians, for we have got the south-east trades 
without doubt. At ten last night they com- 
menced, and are taking us along finely to- 
wards our destination. Crossed the Tropic 
of Capricorn this morning, and entered the 
torrid zone, over one and a half months since 
leaving it inthe Atlantic. 

August 2nd.—Have now got the trades in 
all their beauty, propelling us about eight 
knotsan hour. A sail in sight all day, head- 
ing more to the westward, probably bound 
to the Sandwich Islands. 

August 3rd.—Strong trades and fine wea- 
ther and homeward bound, the poetry of sea- 
life, rapidly nearing the golden clime. Work 
going on as usual, and have commenced mak- 
ing tents for California service. Saw a whale 
close to us but he soon left, as we did. 

August gth.—The brisk trades continue, 
having during the last three days averaged 
about 190 miles per day. Sawa flock of 
flying fish, the first seen in the Pacific. 
The Cape pigeons still follow us. One of 
our men, something of a genius, has invent- 
ed and constructed an indicator to measure 
the rate of sailing, and is now making com- 
passes for use in California. 

August 5th, Sunday.—Had services today 
in forenoon, Ritfield reading a lecture by 
Henry Ward Beecher, on gambling. We 
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are counting the weeks that will intervene 
before we will reach San Francisco, and 
reckon upon five more Sundays at sea. ‘The 
Cape pigeons have abandoned us, after for 
nearly three months being constant attend- 


ants. They have followed us unusually far 


to the northward, as they probably got better 
pickings than are generally afforded them 


by passing vessels. We shall miss their com- 
pany very much, as it was very interesting 
to watch their graceful flight as they played 
around the stern, or view them at rest on the 
bosom of their mother-sea. The two colors, 
black and white, are so beautifully diversified 
in their plumage, as to produce a very pleas- 
ing effect. They are rather larger than do- 
mestic pigeons, but resemble them in shape. 
Reminiscenses of home are indulged in, and 
daguerreotypes of wives, sweethearts, chil- 
dren, and other relatives are brought forthand 
commented upon, and ardent wishes express- 
ed for their happiness, and the spirits of all 
are cheered. 
August 6th 
taking an zerial excursion, had the misfortune 
to alight on our decks, where he was discover- 
ed this morning by N. D., who has appropriat- 
ed the wings, which I suppose he intends 
carrying home, to convince his skeptical 
friends that fish really can fly. In illustration 
of the adage, that “ it is an ill wind that blows 
nobody any good,” I will record that Tom, 
the cat, made a hearty meal of the remains. 
August 7/h.—All kinds of trades are now 
seing carried on; carpenters, painters, tink- 
ers, blacksmiths, coopers, and shoemakers at 
their respective vocations ; but of all the 
trades, the south-east are the most effective, 
is with their aid we are shortening the dis- 
tance to the Golden Gate very perceptibly, 
Flying 


A poor innocent flying fish, 


making about 175 miles per day. 
sh are numerous. 

fugust oth.—At about noon a smart show- 
r fell, making the carpenter quit work on 
the long boat; the blacksmith run from his 
forge; the printers come down from aloft ; 
and the tent-makers seek for shelter, etc. 
\ brig with stars and stripes flying is ahead, 
with courses clewed up, awaiting our ap- 
proach, and at 3.30 Pp. M. we came up and 
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spoke with the United States Revenue brig 
“Lawrence.” She was bound to the Sand- 
wich Islands from Valparaiso, and in answer 
to our query, “Can you supply us with coal? ” 
came the welcome “ Aye, Aye.” 

A boat was soon got over the side, and | 
went on board and met with a very cour- 
teous reception. Six large sacks were fur- 
nished us and payment declined, though he 
would not object to a couple of lumps of 
which we might save for him, and 
hand over when we reached California, 
after leaving the Islands. ‘The news from 
California, but a few weeks old, was very 
favorable. Gold, in large quantities, had 
been discovered in California, and the 
people in Valparaiso were crazy to get to 
the diggings. He reported a good many 
American vessels bound for California. 
Among them were barque Hebe of Balti- 
more, and schooner John Allyn of New 
Bedford, both of which lost anchors in a 
gale, while making the passage through the 
straits of Magellan, and had some of their 
men killed by the natives, while ashore gun- 
ning. One of our company, Mr. Nowell, 
had a brother on the Hebe, and of course, 
will feel anxious until more definite infor- 
mation is obtained. We were requested to 
report the ‘‘ Lawrence” on our arrival, and 
took leave and were soon on board, and off 
on our course, after exchanging the custom- 


gold, 


ary cheers. 

As this is the first definite news we have 
heard from California of a favorable charac- 
ter, it has raised quite an excitement among 
the gold-hunters. 

August r1th——Thousands of flying fish, 
and an occasional boatswain that hovered 
about us, are the only company we have had 
today. 

Sunday, August 12th.—Held services this 
A. M. on the quarter deck, under the awning. 
I read a discourse upon the blessedness of 
doing, from the text, ‘ It is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” 

A large school of sperm whales have been 
playing around, spouting in every direction ; 
sometimes breaching out of the water, and 
throwing their huge bodies clear above the 
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surface. Service was held againat 2 P. M., 
C. R. Story reading a selection from the 
writings of Fenelon. 

A fine, pleasant day, and nearly calm. 
Two sharks with pilot fish accompanying 
them have been playing about the ship, and 
many attempts have been made to capture 
them; some with large hooks baited with 
salt pork, and others watching to harpoon 
them, and twice they were struck by the irons, 
and at length one was caught with the hook, 
hauled in over the waist, and dispatched in 
short order. In his maw was found another 
hook, and several baits that he had stolen. 
We seem to have a current setting in our 
favor, having made 85 miles with very light 
winds. The days growing longer, and im- 
proved in making tents, boat awnings, car- 
penter work, etc. 

August 16th._-We were favored with a 
splendid scene this morning, the old moon 
with a thin illuminating crescent rising in the 
east, and Venus appearing in all her maijes- 
ty ; while the brilliant colors of the zodiacal 
light, as the day began to break, made a fitting 
climax to a view, probably never equaled 
outside of the tropics. Several catastrophes 
have occurred to-day. Capt. Dewing’s cat 
was seized with convulsions shortly after mid- 
night, and soon expired, owing probably to 
having partaken too freely of shark last even- 
ing. His body was consigned to the deep, 
and perhaps will serve for a meal to the com- 
panions of that same sea rover that caused 
his death. While washing decks an old 
rooster escaped from his coop, and in his 
flight, flew overboard, furnishing the sharks 
with a more savory breakfast. 

A light breeze propels us along about five 
knots, steadying the vessel, and giving the 
painters a fine chance to work outside, five 
of them now being employed, and will finish 
in a day or two. Propitious gales from the 
south-east waft us on towards Eldorado, and 
we are enjoying the finest weather. We are, 
no doubt, experiencing the pleasantest part 
of our expedition ; but the passage is drawing 
towards a close, and in course of a month 
we hope to enter the Golden Gate, when new 
scenes and experiences will open before us. 
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All are eager to be there and find out if we 
have come on a tom-fool errand. 

Shall we find an organized government, 
or shall we be obliged to depend upon our 
own resources to maintain order? It may 
be that disorder and confusion will be the 
result of such a multitude of men of every 
nation and character as will be there assem- 


bled ; but we hope that the majority there - 


are men who, accustomed to the restraints 
of wholesome laws and refinements of socie- 
ty, will exert a salutary influence upon all, 
and that human nature will not be disgraced 
by violence, robbery, and murder. 

Today there is a considerable swell; we 
are fortunate in having most of the painting 
outside finished. Some fancy painting is 
now being executed on the carved work on 
the stern, giving the countenance of La Fay- 
ette in the center a touch of rouge, and 
freshening the colors of the United States 
and France, on either side. 

August 18th.—After going” five months 
without any serious accident, today, one of 
our number, H. Brown, narrowly escaped a 
watery grave. At 11 A. M., as I was sitting 
in the cabin near{the windows, sewing on a 
hammock, a sudden outcry from one of the 
men on the stage caused me to look out, 
and I saw Brown on top of asea, rapidly go- 
ing astern. Springing on deck, some of us 
cleared away the quarter boat, which hung 
to the davits—while Capt. Dewing hove the 
ship to—and lowered it intothe water. With 
four able men to pull the boat, and a man 
aloft in the mizzen top of the vessel to direct 
our course, as he could not be seen from the 
boat, I soon had the satisfaction of coming 
up with him, and nearly exhausted, he was 
hauled into the boat. 

The barque, as we pulled towards her, 
was a beautiful object, rearing and plunging 
in the swell like an impatient steed re- 
strained by his rider ; now showing the cop 
per on the counter, and then lifting her bow 
well out of the water. 

August 21st-—Mechanics are now making 
gold-washing machines, for California use. 

August 28th,—Fair wind continuing, and 
California stock above par. About six days 
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of this run will take us there, “a consummia- 
tion devoutly to be wished,” by all, for with 
high hopes all of us will, no doubt, land in 
the golden country ; and visions of our fu- 
ture life passed in affluence, the result of 
this expedition, were often conjured up ere 
our minds were made up to make the re- 
quisite sacrifices of absenting ourselves from 
' friends and families for two years, giving up 
business, etc. But we are in for it, “ for 
better or for worse.” 

August 29th.—Chapman has been experi- 
menting with his new gold-washer, and it 
works to a charm ; some shot and lead fil- 
ings with a large quantity of sand were put 
into the receiver, and in quick order were 
taken out of the bottom entirely separated 
from the sand. 

September rst. 
lemperate zone, having crossed Cancer two 


We are now in the North 


days ago. 

Sunday.—The forenoon services, besides 
reading of Scriptures and singing, consisted 
of the reading by W. Bogardus of Rev. E. 
H. Chapman’s lecture to young men on 
their moral duties, from the text ‘* Remem- 
ber now thy Creator in the days of thy 
youth.” It was marked by the beauty and 
earnestness of language characteristic of the 
author, and was a powerful appeal to young 
men to soar above the too prevalent cus- 
toms of the day, and at once enter upon a 
religious course of life, and act upon the 
true ends of existence. And what are they ? 
One is almost tempted to think, from the 
eagerness with which multitudes are now 
hurrying to the golden clime, that they are 
the acquisition of riches, and with many, I 
fear, it is so; but God grant that with many 
also, riches may be sought as a secondary 
object, and their highest energies may be em- 
ployed in laying up true riches, “where 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, nor 
thieves break through and steai.” In the 
afternoon, C. R. Story read one of Beech- 
ers lectures to young men, about what Solo- 
mon calls strange women. It presented in the 
vivid language of the reverend doctor the 
danger of falling into her snares, and came 
down in the strongest terms of denunciation 
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upon the guilty wretch who was the cause 
of her ruin. 

September 5th-—Work going on as usual ; 
the result of the labors of the “ work-house 
gang” was dried and barreled up, making 
six barrels of oakum to be used in calking 
the steamer that we contemplate building 
upon the Sacramento. 

The calm is very tedious, now that our 
haven is within such a short distance. It is 
consoling, however, to know how much 
more comfortably situated we are than we 
should have been traveling overland, and 
enduring such suffering as many emigrants 
have to. We were visited to-day by some 
birds of a black color, that flew around the 
vessel ; but one of them being wounded by 
a pistol shot, they left in disgust at such an 
inhospitable reception. 

September 7th.—The view from the cabin 
windows into the water, these dark, still even- 
ings, is very beautiful. A stream of fiery 
sparks issues from beneath the keel, illumin- 
ating the rudder and bottom of the run, which 
are plainly visible through the transparent el- 
ement that we float on. As usual, singing and 
music enliven the evening, an amusement 
that has, more than anything else, con- 
tributed to render the passage a pleasure ex- 
cursion. 

A special meeting was held this afternoon, 
to make arrangements for our course of ac- 
tion upon our arrival at San Francisco, an 
event yet in the dim vista of the future. 

Sunday, September oth.—After meeting, a 
large school of porpoises came around and 
played under the bows. Mr. Francis, ob- 
taining the vantage ground at the martin- 
gale, where the harpoon is kept, soon had 
an iron into one, and he was quickly hauled 
in over the bow, and will serve to*make an 
acceptable variation to our bill of fare. As 
it was the first one captured this passage, 
much curiosity was manifested to examine 
him. 

September 14th.—Gold washers and tin 
canteens being made. Every one getting 
things ready for going ashore. Lots were 
drawn by the four mates, to determine 
which watch should remain on board the 
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first half day in San Francisco, and it fell to 
mine to be the one. 

September 15th.—At 10.30, last night, the 
fog having cleared off, and wind light to 
northward, we spoke the vessel in company, 
the “ Henry Herbeck,” 191 days from New 
York for San Francisco, via Valparaiso. 
This morning a stiff breeze from north- 
north-west and foggy. 

Porpoise catching is getting to be no nov- 
elty, two having been taken today, which 
will supply us with plerty of fresh provisions 
and several gallons of oil. 

All the company are in good health but 
H. Brown, who still suffers from the effects 
of his accident of nearly a month ago. 

At noon we held another conversation 
with the ‘“‘ Henry Herbeck.” She had sev- 
enty five passengers, among them two ladies. 

Sunday, September 16th.—At four o'clock 
sounded, but got no bottom with 115 fath- 
oms of line. All hands on deck watching 
whales, many of which, of large size, were 
playing around. At six p. mM. “ Land O!” 
was sung out, and looming through the fog, 
to the north and eastward, about three miles 
distant, were the Farallone Islands, lying 
about twenty-one miles outside the Bay. 
We immediately wore around and hove to, 
with head to southwest, and fired a gun, for 
a signal to the “ Herbeck” that we had made 
the iand. 

Monday, September 17th, °49.—At ten 
4. M. the Golden Gate opened before us 
ahead, and an hour later we entered the 
Bay with a flood tide in our favor, and soon 
caught sight of the forest of masts through 
the fog. A salute of seven guns was given as 
we sailed up the bay, and at 11.30 o’clock 
the anchor was let go off Clark’s Point, 
after a passage of six months from Salem. 

In the afternoon most of the company 
gone ashore. ‘The “ Rochelle” of Boston, 
just arrived, seven and one-half months out. 
The shipping here is innumerable, of every 
nation ; though, of course, the Yankee flag 
predominates. About twelve square riggers 
have come in this afternoon. Our passage 
compares favorably with the average of 
those that we have heard from, many hay- 
ing been from 190 to 200 days. 
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We can hardly realize that, at length, we 
have reached the golden shores that we 
heard so much of before leaving home. 
The men come aboard with accounts of 
what they have witnessed, which confirms 
the stories that we there heard, the news 
from the diggings being of a very flattering 
character, though very hot weather has been 
experienced. ‘This seems to be just the 
time to commence operations at the mines. 

We have lost our bet, as the “ Rising Sun” 
came in three days ago. About seventeen 
sail have arrived today. 

The post office was, of course, the first 
place sought by the shore party, and most 
of us received letters to date of June 27th, 
and ali, with one exception, are rejoicing in 
the intelligence contained therein; I refer 
to C. R. Story, who received a terrible blow 
by the announcement of the death of his 
wife, whom he left in good health, having 
been married but about one year. 

September 18th.—Calm and warm in the 
forenoon, but at noon it breezed up, and 
blew a perfect gale in the afternoon, bring- 
ing in several ships with stars and _ stripes 
flying. I took a trip ashore in the morning, 
and became, in a few hours, satiated with 
the magic city. ‘The gold was there most 
anywhere, ” however: heaps of it in dust at 
the exchange offices, and in coin and bars, 
any quantity at the gambling houses, a great 
many of which were in operation, apparent- 
ly mostly patronized by native Californians. 
The place has a very primitive appearance, 
as many dwelling in tents as under roofs. 
Everybody flush, and independent as you 
please. Labor commands big prices, common 
laborers getting from $12 to $15 per day. 
Some of our men earned $8 by taking some 
passengers ashore from a vessel near us. 

The harbor master, Captain E. Ring, a 
Salemite, has been aboard to-day. He has 
lived here three years and a half, and says 
that he pays $8,400 house rent per year. 
Captain 'T. Proctor of the ship “ Capitol” is in 
a bad fix, being unable to pursue his con- 
templated voyage, owing to the desertion of 
his crew. His anxiety has affected him ser!- 
ously, and he is now quite ill. 

The Steamer “Oregon” arrived today from 
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Panama, bringing 450 passengers, eleven of 
whom are females. It seems that most com- 
panies have split up from dissatisfactions 
that have arisen on the voyage, and as we 
have escaped such, I hope that the La 
Grange Association will prove an exception. 

September 19th.— As we cannot stand the 
exorbitant charges of pilotage to Sacramento, 
we have concluded to start without employ- 
ing one. At 2 P. M. got underway, with a 
westerly breeze, and stood up the bay. Off 
Angel Island got becalmed, and were over- 
hauled by the frigate ‘‘ Savannah,” the breeze 
taking her ahead of us. We saluted her by 
lowering mizzen royal and ensign, and giving 
her three cheers, which she answered by low- 
ering colors and cheers. We shortened sail 
some to keep in her wake, so that we could 
take advantage of her for a pilot. Another 
vessel with American colors set is rapidly 
coming up with us, and proves to be a ves- 
sel with the Forbes rig and propelled by 
steam. At sunset the frigate came to an 
anchor, as we also did a little astern of her. 
Large flocks of pelicans are flying around, 


singular looking birds, with great bills shaped 
like the bowls of a spoon, and large pouches 
This is truly a noble bay, 
and is, no doubt, destined to be the theater 
of stirring events in the yet undeveloped fu- 


beneath them. 


ture. 

Chere appear to be no settled laws yet in 
California, the people meeting together and 
choosing their officers, and enacting their 
own laws, without any interference from the 
Federal government. 


A Thought. 


September 20th.—Got underway at ten 
A. M. with flood tide, in company with the frig- 
ate and a United States storeship, also 
bound to Benicia. Soon we enter San Pablo 
Bay, a fine sheet of water, about forty miles 
in circumference, having along its shores 
some beautiful building spots. At 2.30 P.M. 
we enter Carquinez Straits, a passage about 
one mile wide, and four long, connecting 
San Pablo and Suisun Bays. In half an 
hour more we anchor at Benicia, in a fine 
harbor, with bold water close to the banks, 
at which vessels are lying, moored by cables 
to the shore. ‘The town contains some thirty 
buildings, some of which are yet unfinished, 
and judging from its position and favorable 
site, I should think that it would be in a few 
years a city of considerable importance. 


WE remained here about a week, dischar- 
ging steamboat machinery, and materials, and 
sent Mr. Howe ina boat to San Francisco, 
to hunt up a pilot for the river, and succeed- 
ed in obtaining the services of the ubiquitous 
John Smith, whose acquaintance with the 
river did not prove any too intimate, as we 
grounded on the shoals of Suisun Bay, and 
several times in the river. In going through 
Sutter Slough, our yards came in contact 
with the limbs of the trees, requiring men to 
go aloft with saws and axes to get them clear. 
In the course of a couple of days we arrived 
at the “City of the Plains,” where, the voy- 
age being terminated, and the vessel made 
secure to the bank, and a stout gangway 
rigged out, I bid my reader farewell. 

M. S. Prime. 


A THOUGHT. 


It beats against the bars of speech, 

With dumb, pathetic pleading to be free ; 
To stand in kingly garb of words, 

That all the world may share its majesty 


But when the bars swing back, and forth 
It steps outside the gates—lo! what stands here ? 
A king perchance, but clothed in beggar’s rags 
Instead of gold and purple kings should wear. 


Hilda Kent. 





The Letter from Brasil. 


THE LETTER (CARTA) FROM BRAZIL. 


A TALE OF THE 


( From the Portuguese of 


Ler not the reader think that I am going 
to occupy his attention with the degrees of 
latitude and longitude on a veritable geo- 
graphical chart (carta) of the land discovered 
by Pedro Alvares Cabral; I leave that duty 
to the good books of travel which the reader 
doubtless possesses, or at furthest to the fan- 
tastic imagination of the romancer of the 
nineteenth century, Jules Verne. 

Nothing more natural than that Senhora 
Bibiana do Eidinho, widow of Francisco, the 
tailor, should have a son in the land of San- 
ta Cruz, and that he should bethink himself 
to write to the fond authoress of his being. 
Senhora Bibiana was the only, and also the 
best, seamstress in all the village; no one 
like her to give an elegant cut to a coat, or 
to round off a skirt neatly. ‘These qualifica- 
tions brought her a numerous custom, which 
yielded more than enough for her ordinary 
subsistence; this, too, was the measure of 
her ambition—and to have besides, of course, 
her modest cottage, cheerful and cleanly, full 
of that purity which God himself loved (as 
she was fond’ of saying), when early in the 
morning she set about sweeping and dusting 
the little sewing room, the only one the house 
possessed. 

Her son, her Luiz, had embarked at Opor- 
to for Rio de Janeiro at the age of fourteen 
years. She still wept when she recalled the 
keen adieu that separated them, and had ev- 
er in her memory the gentle face of her Luiz, 
all bathed in tears, when the captain, accus- 
tomed to such moving scenes, had said to 
him : 

“Come, boy, tears are well enough for 
crocodiles and women; none of them for 
you!” 

The good mother would recall all these 
details, and others besides, of the childhood 
of her son, feeding thus the flame of love, 
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which time never quenches in the heart of a 
mother. 

What tears hast thou not caused to flow, 
Emigration! But also what intense joy when 
the exile returns to the loved bosom of his 
family, or when, at least, a letter comes, like 
a drop of dew, to cool the parched soul, 
which from excess of love is ever hoping. 

This was the case with the seamstress some 
years after the departure of her son, when 
Maria do Tudella, a little girl who every day 
went to the neighboring town to get the 
priest’s mail, took out of an oil-cloth bag a 
foreign letter, and shouted from a distance, 
seeing the seamstress at her door: 

‘““A gift, Senhora Bibiana, a gift! A let- 
ter for you today from a distant land !” 

“Let me see it, woman, let me see it! 
God grant that it may be from my Luiz!” 
And her heart, pulsating with quickened 
throb, seemed to assure her that there was 
no one else who would have thought of writ- 
ing to her. 

rhe girl quickly handed her the letter, of 
which she possessed herself with eager emo- 
tion; but, what tantalizing torment! neither 
she nor Tudella could read! And the letter 
had a black border! She held in her hands 
that paper, on which her eyes distinguished 
characters traced by the hand of her Luiz, 
she felt assured ; but what signification had 
they, what did they express ? 

“To think that I can’t read!” 
claimed, filled with a crucifying pain. 
that black border !” 

“What a pity !” answered the girl. “ But 
come, take the letter to the priest or the 
teacher, and let them tell you what is written 
there.” 

“ Right, Maria; that is what I will do at 
once.” 

“Well, I am going to the priest’s now, to 
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carry the periodical ; if you will, come along 
with me.” 

* Let’s go, woman, let’s go,” and covering 
herself with a shawl, the seamstress locked 
her door, putting the key in her pocket. 

They both followed the road toward the 
priest’s residence. It was at some distance, 
but the girl was a good walker, and for Bibi- 
ana, she seemed to have wings on her feet. 
On the way they met Farmer Carrica, driv- 
ing a team of oxen yoked to a huge load of 
wood ; a loud creaking was heard, produced 
by the turning of the ungreased axles. 

“Good day, Aunt Bibiana. You here- 
abouts atthishour? This is something new.” 

“(Good day to you, Uncle Carrica. Ma- 
ria do Tudella has just brought me a letter 
from Brazil, and I am going to see if the 
priest can read it for me.” 

“It’s from your little Luiz, then ?” 

‘| suppose so.” 

‘“He must be a man by this time. Yet 
it seems but the other day that he went away. 
Here, Broad Horns, you rascal, come into 
the road ; you'll have time to eat by and by, 
you thief!” said he, interrupting the conver- 
sation to goad an ox that was stretching out 
its ponderous neck to the grass in the ad- 
joining field. 

“He must be twenty-four, mustn’t he, 
Aunt Bibiana ?” 

He will be on St. John’s day, next year.” 

‘Then we shall have a Brazilian with us 
shortly ; just to think of it ! " And how fine- 

y the boy has turned out.” 

But as the farmer threatened to prattle 

| night, the seamstress said : 

‘* Well, I must hurry to the priest’s, to see 
what the news is.” 

“What a head I have,” said the farmer, 

napping his fingers upon his forehead, “not 

remember to tell you that the priest has 

this very moment gone to Verdoejo, so that 
ir journey will be in vain.” 

” murmured the poor seam- 


“God help me! 


SS 


* Let’s go to the schoolmaster, Senhora 
ana,” interrupted the girl, who till then 
| remained silent, listening to the conver- 

tion of the other two. 
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“True, you are right, girl,” said Carrica ; 
“he is the only one now who can read it for 
you with all its details. Now what I like is 
good news.” 

“Thank you, Uncle Carrica.” 

And taking their leave, the seamstress and 
the girl resumed their hurried walk, while 
the farmer, goading on his oxen, made the 
huge mass of wood vibrate, against whose 
bulk the cart protested in the monotonous 
creaking of its axles. 

Evening was approaching. ‘lhe sun, like 
a public employee, fatigued with indolence, 
was slowly descending the curve of the hori- 
zon, and tinging with light the tops of the 
trees, whose foliage the wind of autumn was 
gradually thinning. The swallows, hover 
ing in flocks, were arranging among them- 
selves the preparations for their march to 
milder climates; their wings, wide-spread, 
grazed the rough surface of the hedges, 
whence the village urchins were throwing 
stones into the air, with intent to hit the 
light flyers. Ata distance the sails of the 
mill of Margaret, the miller, were swelling 
with the breeze that was blowing, and des- 
cribing great circles, animating the land- 
scape. Ina large olive orchard, where the 
fruit had not yet been gathered, the thrush- 
es were uttering joyous cries from full throats. 
Beyond, in an extensive field in which grass 
was growing as the only crop, two women on 
their knees were mowing, bending their 
backs, and placing their handfuls, with a ro- 
tary movement of the body, in baskets, which 
they slowly filled. Between the two parallels 
of a road formed by hedges, quiet oxen were 
seen moving in disorder, urged on by a little 
girl, who, with a switch, lashed their broad 
sides with impunity ; from time to time, one 
would stop to taste some tender plant, but 
then the girl coming up would urge it for- 
ward with switch and voice, indignant at the 
disobedience of the beast. 

Bibiana and Tudella reached at last the 
square in which stood the primary school. 

“Let us see if we shall be more success- 
ful here,” said the seamstress. 

“Good luck to you. I must hasten on to 
the priest’s with the periodical.” 
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“Thank you, girl; and as to the gift, I 
shall not forget to give it to you.” 

“That was a joke on my part,” said the 
girl, continuing her journey. 

Bibiana was now in a moderate sized 
square, in which, as we have said, the school- 
house stood, with the letter in her hand, her 
curiosity increasing every moment. She was 
about to enter the yard that gave access to 
the house, when the door opened, and a 
crowd of boys rushed past her, like linnets 
set free after an involuntary delay in prison. 

They were nothing more nor less than the 
disciples of Senhor Bento d’Almeida, the pro- 
fessor of primary instruction in the parish of 
Boivio ; restless, noisy, shoeless for the most 
part, ill-clad in general. The future workers, 
in the selfish enjoyment of their liberty, did 
not even notice the seamstress, who, standing 
by the door, saw that little ant-hill issue 
forth, thinking perchance of the identical 
infancy of her Luiz, now so long ago, but 
from whom in a few minutes she would hear 
news that would certainly satisfy her. 

When the last of the little ones were 
coming out, the seamstress accosted one of 
them: 

“My little Nelo, is Senhor Bento at 
home ?” 

“Oh, yes, Senhora; he has just let us go 
early,” answered the boy, annoyed at the 
question, which kept him behind the rest, 
who, at some distance, were throwing stones. 

** And why did he let you go early, Nelo ?” 

“He had an attack,” answered the boy, 
eager to get away from his persecutor. 

“And do you know of what?” 

“How should I? I am not a doctor,” 
and breaking into a run, he quickly caught 
up with his comrades, who were absorbed 
in play some two hundred yards away. 

Bibiana entered the school house. She 
ascended a small flight of stairs that opened 
into a narrow and ill-lighted room, where 
the professor kept school. Bibiana saw the 
benches still in disorder, fresh ink spots on 
the floor, a desk in the rear indicating the 
place of the master; but what most attract- 
ed her attention was a blue and white ban- 
ner of pasteboard hanging on one of the 
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walls, having below it an inscription in large 
black letters. If she had known how, she 
would have read “ Carthago”; on the oppo 
site wall a similar inscription said “ Roma.” 

“What can this be for?” queried the 
seamstress to herself, in her ignorance. 

Perhaps the reader, if he still remembers 
his school days, will not have forgotten the 
division that the professor used to make of 
his class, arranging part of his pupils under 
the Roman nationality, and the rest under 
the Carthaginian, and will promptly answer 
the question that Bibiana put to herself; 
but today, reflecting on that recollection of 
childhood, would not the reader still ask 
himself what purpose that really served ? 

Very well; I, without meaning by my an- 
swer to offend modern pedagogues, will tell 
you, reader, that that banner and that pseu- 
do Roman or Carthaginian naturalization 
brought a great stimulus into education. The 
child saw in that object the reward of his 
intellectual labor, and to win that prize put 
forth greater efforts ; on the other hand, his 
unstable nature received a constant excite- 
ment, which, besides, was extremely agree- 
able to him, to which he became attached, 
and which constituted his great crown of 
glory. . 

But all these digressions have caused me 
to lose sight of the seamstress, who certainly 
did not philosophize upon the subject as we 
have done, and who, after that rapid exami- 
nation of the school-room, half opened a 
door that she saw on one side, stammering 

“May I come in?” 

“Come in, come in,” answered the voice 
of a woman, who, quickly coming to the 
door, said, as she faced her: 

‘Why, it is Senhora Bibiana! What brings 
you here, pray? You have come in an evil 
hour. Do you not know that my Bento— 
poor man—” 

‘What's the matter, what’s the matter?” 

“Well, I'll tell you. He was hearing the 
boys, and was suddenly attacked with such 
a pain in the side, in the bowels, right here “ 
(and placing her hands on the right side of 
her abdomen, she indicated the seat of the 
pain); ‘‘oh, it’s dreadful.” 
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In her voice there was the tremor of emo- 
tion; her words came slowly, broken by tear- 
ful lamentations, as though fearing the grav- 
est results. 

“And hasn’t it yet passed off?” asked the 
seamstress. . 

“Bless me! He seems like a snake in 
bed. He hasn’t a particle of relief. And, 
do you think, it all came from eating ap- 
ples.” 

* Pray to Our Lady of Faro, pray.” 

‘*My good woman, I have already prayed 
to her, and also to Our Lady of Sorrows 
here in the parish.” 

‘And why don’t you send to town for a 
physician ?” 

“Uncle Placido, the barber, who is very 
skillful, has already been here, and ordered 
the application of leeches. Let us see.” 

“That is good, very good. Now, I came 
here—” but Bibiana did not finish the sen- 
tence. From an adjoining room issued acute, 
convulsive, painful groans that checked her 
words. 

“Oh, dear! dear me!” said in a startled 
manner the professor’s wife, for the seam- 
stress's interlocutor was none other, as she 
ran rapidly to the room. 

A noise was heard in the school-room. It 
was Master Placido entering. 

‘Well, what is the news ?” said he, full of 
a self-conscious authority, as he entered the 
room where Bibiana was. 

“He has just had another attack, Uncle 
Placido.” 

‘Ho, you here!” said he, in surprise. 

* Yes, I came here-—” but again her sen- 
tence did not reach completion ; the patient 
uttered a new groan, prolonged and acute, 
which caused Placido to proceed to his room 
without listening to the seamstress. 

he woman soon came out. 

“ He isa little more easy,’ 
Bibiana. 

“Tam glad, very glad; and you know if 
I can do anything for you, you have only to 
*; and the seamstress, a little annoyed at 
the ill luck that was depriving her of good 
news from her son, resolved to return home 
without even telling the professor’s wife what 


, 
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“T must be going, 
If you need any- 


she had come there for. 
for night is coming on. 
thing, you know —” 

“Thank you, Senhora Bibiana ; in times 
of need we learn who our friends are.” 

The seamstress departed; another’s pain 
for the moment made her forget her own cu- 
riosity, but within, she had a dull irritation 
against her ill luck, and once could not re- 
frain from saying : 

“ If my father had only taught me to read! 
What did I do when a girl? I played, and 
that was all; the fault was his!” 

A terrible reproach, which a practical ne- 
cessity of every instant formulated against 
the blindness of those parents who despise 
the instruction of their children. 

Bibiana recollected, then, her perfectly 
useless childhood, her flights from home to 
her grandfather’s, who always protected her, 
her obstinate resistance, translated into cries, 
to going to school. 

“Oh, if he had only beaten me then!” 
An additional reproof to the pusillanimous 
love of parents, who, not to oppose the little 
rebellions of their children, employ with 
them the theory of Laissez fatre, laissez pas- 
ser. ‘Poor little thing, she’s so young yet ! 
At present, there’s no time lost,” they are in 
the habit of saying, not imagining at all that 
this procedure plants the seed of a fatal idle- 
ness in the brain of these children, whom 
their love injures instead of benefiting. 

All these reflections came confusedly to 
the mind of the seamstress, who, sad and 
discouraged, suffering the veritable torment 
of Tantalus, returned to her house, thinking 
of the night of torture that awaited her at 
having the letter in her very hands, without 
being able to decipher its contents. 

But that black border that surrounded the 
envelope caused her horrible shudderings. 

“My God, can it be some misfortune ?” 
And it occurred to her that perhaps Luiz 
had-—died ! 

“Dead! No, that could not be, and I 
not at his side!” 

She looked at the letter again, turned it 
around in every direction: 

“ But this writing is his, I am sure!” and 
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she recalled the form of the characters traced 
on his other letters, the lines that the envel- 
ope contained, their more or less tortuous 
direction; she looked like a paleographer 
examining a very intricate hieroglyph. 

“T have no doubt, no; my heart tells me 
it is his! What matter those black edges ?” 

But doubt, keen and insidious, soon re- 
turned, with an inquisitorial and refined cru- 
elty: 

“Can it be, can it be ?” 

And the poor mother, indifferent to that 
twilight, rich in a wealth of colors—to sur- 
rounding nature, poetically illumined by the 
last rays of a dying sun—-walked mechanical- 
ly, automatically in the direction of her house, 
whose isolation she felt more than ever. 

The fields wore the same vegetative and 
gloomy aspect; the autumnal breeze was 
still at its work of stripping the trees of their 
yellow foliage, rendering naked the slender 
branches to await new sap ; the sails of the 
mill kept on in their rotary indifference, pro- 
ducing a monotonous groaning sound, like 
the deep moan from a Titan’s breast; the 
thrushes in the olive groves, with full crops, 
were playing in sweet confraternity ; Car- 
rica’s cart was no longer in sight, but at a 
distance on the side of a smal! hill was heard 
the monotonous and somnolent creaking of 
axles, which, from the direction, could be no 
other than his. 

The school-boys were still engaged in 
throwing stones at the birds, and some, more 
vicious than the rest, were pitching buttons. 
Bibiana passed by them, and recognized 
Nelo, who had informed her of the sudden 
illness of the school-master, and who was 
now busy sharpening a small piece of wood 
for a game at tipcat. 

The house was at hand ; she entered, and 
on reaching the sewing-room, threw herself, 
disheartened, into a chair, and placed the let- 
ter, the ill-fated letter, upon her dining-table. 
As she rested her face in. the palm of her 
hand, with her elbow on the table, her imagi- 
nation, wearied by obstacles, flew away, far 
away, to the presence of l.uiz, her dear son, 
whom she expected to see still beardless, 
with his great black eyes, mild and humid, 


his gentle and endearing words, his short 
jacket and straw hat made by herself. She 
wondered what he was doing then, and what 
he was thinking about at a given moment. 
But all at once, rousing her from that waking 
dream, a noise—clink, clink—of breaking 
glass, brought her to her feet, and she quickly 
comprehended the cause. 

A stone thrown from outside had broken 
a window pane, and fallen on the floor, with 
a retarded force, due to the resistance of the 
window. 

The seamstress ran out into the yard ; she 
saw the group of boys flying like starlings, 
conscious of the crime they had committed. 

“Oh, you rascals ; you shall pay for this,” 
cried Bibiana. “T'll tell your father, Nelo. 
I'll complain of you, Joaquim. You rogue 
of a Thiago, I'll speak to your grandfather ; 
you shall not escape. I'll not remain with- 
out glass !” 

And in her indignation, talking so that 
theycould hear her, calling them all by name, 
the seamstress muttered in an irritated man- 
ner : 

“A fine state of affairs! folks are sitting 
peaceably and quietly in their house, and 
along come these villains! It might have 
hit me on the temple--whack! If I catch 
one of you, I’ll take his ears off!” 

And looking toward the road, she saw a 
little boy, slower than the rest, trying to over- 
take his comrades, gliding along the wall so 
as to pass the Rubicon without being seen 
by the seamstress. 

“Ah, you rascal, let me speak to you,” 
said she, running from the yard and cutting 
off his retreat. 

“Tt wasn’t I, Aunt Bibiana,” protested the 
boy with a sobbing and tearful voice. 

‘““No; of course, it wasn’t you; you are 
like the rest.” 

“It wasn't I; it was Nelo,” continued the 
boy, accusing another to shield himself, but 
watching for the least carelessness on the 
part of his implacable enemy in order to es- 
cape. 

But suddenly the seamstress put a truce 
to her irritation, and in a soothing tone said 
to the boy : 
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“Come, now, I'll not hurt you, if you'll 
tell me one thing !” 

The child, distrustful of her gentleness, 
asked : 

“What is it ?”s 

“Can you read ?” 

The boy smiled at the innocence of the 
juestion—he, the decurion of the first class, 
not know how to read, indeed ! 

“ Certainly I can ; I can read sentences '” 

‘This was a ray of hope for Bibiana ; she 
would at last hear Luiz’s letter read. Still, 
she wanted to make sure, so doubtful did his 
veracity seem to her, that the boy was not de- 
ceiving her. Accordingly, she asked him 
again : 

“ And can you also read letters ?” 

“ Haven't I already told you that I could 
read sentences ?” answered the boy, keenly 
touched in his pride of childish wisdom. 

To read sentences was almost the final di- 
ploma that Bento d’Almeida conferred on 
his pupils; in default of manuscripts, of chi- 
rographic difficulties methodically graded, 
the school-master obliged them to read let- 
ters, documents, writings of any kind that 
came to hand; the more involved the char- 
acter of the writing was, the better, he used 
to say. 

Now, the old judicial proceedings were in 
this condition, thanks to the portentous chi- 
rography of the scribes. Senhor Bento used 
to obtain them from an office in the town, 
and give them to his pupils when they could 
overcome with ease the difficulties inherent 
in the reading of ordinary letters. There- 
fore, the boy, straightening himself up, had 
said to the seamstress that he read sentences 
(a term by which they knew the voluminous 
judicial proceedings), when she asked him 
it he could also read letters. 

In the face of such a response, Bibiana in- 
vited the boy to enter her house. But Zé da 
Kosa began to scratch his ear in token of 
distrust, and in his own mind thought that 
every woman might be a siren, especially if 
she had a broken window-pane. 

At last the seamstress reassured him, took 
him tenderly by the hand, and made him 
enter ahead of her. 
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The boy saw the letter on the table, and 
said to himself : ‘ 

‘““She has not deceived me, no!” 

Zé da Rosa was an intelligent and gentle 
child, the pearl of Master Bento’s school. 
His restless black eyes indicated vivacity 
and talent. He was, however, only a found- 
ling, the adopted son of Rosa, the washer- 
woman, and her state of poverty admitted of 
nothing beyond ; he had, indeed, a pinched 
look, as of one suffering privations. 

“Rosa keeps him rather clean, but not 
well filled; howshe lives herself, God knows!” 

The seamstress analyzed at a glance the 
child’s dress ; he wore a jacket torn at the 
elbows, coarse trowsers mended at the knees: 
his shoeless feet revealed the leanness of his 
muscles, 

“Come, Zé, if the letter brings good 
news, you shall have a new suit of clothes 
for the coming festival.” 

“Well, let’s see,” answered the boy, with 
new hopes. 

Bibiana opened the ietter cautiously with 
a hairpin ; there fell out a paper containing 
an inscription printed in rose-colored letters. 

“What can this be?” asked she, in aston- 
ishment, picking it up with the tips of her 
fingers. 

** How should I know? 
letter tells.” 

“ Read, read, then.” 

The boy began: 

“My dear mother ’: 

‘**My poor little Luiz! 
seamstress. 

““*T sincerely hope these few lines,’” con- 
tinued the pupil of Bento d’Almeida, “ ‘ will 
find you in good health.’” 

“Thank God, I am tolerable.” 

“*T am as God wills,” read Zé da Rosa. 

“ That is gratifying,” again interrupted Bi- 
biana. “I aim already more contented. 
Read on, my little Zé.” 

He, in spite of continual interruptions, suc- 
ceeded in finishing the reading, and we must 
say that the schoolmaster himself could not 
have done it better. He had merely a brok- 
en enunciation of interrupted syllables, but 
the seamstress understood him perfectly. 
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When he had finished, Bibiana wept for 

/ joy, and embracing the boy, said, in a con- 

tagious enthusiasm : 

| “ Read it again, Zé, read it again! The 
clothes are yours. You must tell your moth- 

| er to come and have a talk with me, and, 

| God willing, for the future my Luiz shall be 

your protector.” 

From these words, the reader will learn 

| how agreeable to the seamstress was the news 









in the letter. 
) And the black border ? you will ask. 
I will satisfy your curiosity. Luiz informed 
his mother that his employer had died, leav- 
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ing him his heir ; nothing more natural than 
this manifestation of grief; and while an- 
nouncing his good fortune, presented her 
with a bill of exchange, payable at sight ; for 
nothing less was the paper that came enclosed 
in the letter, of whose value the seamstress 
and Zé da Rosa were ignorant. 

It is unnecessary to add that the latter got 
his new clothes, thanks to the generous 
promise of Bibiana; and that some years af- 
terward, Luiz, returning to Portugal, and 
learning from his mother the incident of the 
broken window, sympathized with the youth, 
and became his constant protector. 
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We are looking here at a series of events 
whose rise, progress, and results have proba- 
bly no parallel on record. ‘The entire mat- 
ter was illegai, from beginning to end. The 
Committee seized men and_ imprisoned 
thein, and put them to death on the scaffold, 
in utter violation of the law, and in open de- 
fiance of the constituted authorites of the 
city and of the State. It took entire and ab- 
solute possession of the city of San Francis- 
co and ruled it with a rod of iron, with per- 
fectly despotic sway, for a time ; and yet, 
strange and anomalous as it may seem, this 
period was one of safety and of rest ; one in 
which all good citizens rejoiced day and night, 













with a feeling of quiet and repose before 
unknown ; while the months and years that 
followed served only to continue this sen- 
timent of confidence, and to show plainly 
that the work had been not merely a good 
work, but one whose benefits were beyond 
estimation. San Francisco had been revolu- 
tionized from evil to good, and the subse- 
quent continuous condition of the commu- 
nity, both socially and municipally, has clear- 
ly demonstrated that the violent infraction 
of law was the full and only salvation of law. 
A turbulent city became as orderly and quiet 
as a New England village. Despotic control 
held it for a time, but this iron grasp was 
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soon withdrawn, and yet the peace and or- 
der remained. Years passed away before 
San Francisco became even as much liable 
to the ordinary crimes occurring in great 
centres of population, as our cities on the 
Atlantic side of the continent. Surely a work 
like this is not to be hastity condemned, be- 
cause another power took temporarily the 
place of statute law, when statute law had 
practically ceased to be operative. 

We can judge it fairly and thoroughly un- 
ly by its fruits, and it is with the hope that I 
may be able to set it out more clearly than 
could well be done in any other way, that I 
venture to ask attentiontoit here. I should 
certainly not do so, were it not that I saw 
it all, I knew it throughout, I gave it my 
hearty approbation and aid, and for accu- 
racy of the statements made, I give my per- 
sonal guarantee. As the Trojan leader said 
in commencing his narrative to (Jueen Dido, 

** Omegue ipse miserrima vide, 

Et quorum... pars fui.” 
I can fairly say that the events detailed were 
as fully known to meas those occurring pub- 
licly in any community can be to any one 
person. If the unpleasant word / must be 
used, it is only because there is no other way 
in which the facts can be so vividly and 
vigorously set forth. 
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It is not possible to have a fair under- 
standing of the events which we are to con- 
sider, and to form a correct and impartial 
judgment. concerning them, without having 
some definite perception of their environ- 
ment; and to obtain this we must look to 
the condition of San Francisco for the 
months preceding the memorable month of 
May, 1856. It must be definitely recog- 
nized that the Vigilance Committee of that 
date is not to be in the slightest degree con- 
founded in its nature and action with any 
other vigilance committee that has ever ex- 
isted. ‘Those fearful outbursts that so often 
occur along the frontier lines of civilization, 
in which sudden and sharp vengeance for 
crime is hastily dealt out by bodies of en- 
raged citizens, who see no other redress for 
wrong, are to be classed with the defense 
which we may, any of us, make, and which 
we are entitled by all the laws of God and 
man to make, against an attack in the wil- 
derness. 

Neither is this Vigilance Committee to be 
reckoned akin to that of San Francisco five 
years before. That of 1851 was sharp and 
severe in its action, and worthy of all praise 
for the good that it accomplished ; but it 
made no complete and radical reform, and 
ceased its functions after clearing away the 
superficial evils. It is true, it still retained 
its organization, and thus made possible the 
events of 56. During the intervening years, 
we had seen crime going triumphantly un- 
punished, and we had thought anxiously of 
the Vigilance Committee, wondering whether 
it might not again become a necessity. As 
outrage after outrage occurred, and was 
passed over and neglected by the courts of 
law, we “shut our eyes—we held our breath 

we smothered down our wrathand shame,” 
until Wednesday, May r4th, 1856. Then 
the pistol-shot of James P. Casey, by which 
James King of William went down on the 
corner of Montgomery and Washington 
Streets, was like the first gun fired at Fort 
Sumter. ‘The storm broke forth in all its 
nor did it cease till the elements of 
moral degradation had been swept away ; 
till the dark clouds of violence and crime 
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had lifted, and the sunlight of peace and 
quietness had taken their place. 

What, now, was the reason for this univer- 
sal outbreak? Why should the shooting of 
one man in San Francisco suffice to light the 
bale-fires not only on the hill-tops of the Bay, 
but away on the huge ridges of the Sierra 
Nevada as well, while the fierce tide of in- 
dignation was sweeping over all the broad 
valleys and through the rugged canons of 
the State in its length and breadth? The 
answer requires that we should know the 
state of things and the temper of mind then 
prevailing. 

The action of vigilance committees, as a 
rule, has taken place in frontier regions, 
where the population has been small, the 
condition of society rude and wild, and the 
courts of law imperfectly organized. But 
not one of these features existed here. San 
Francisco was at that moment a mighty city. 
Its population cannot be stated with cer- 
tainty, for there are no means of knowing, 
but it was surely not less than 50,000, and 
it was probably nearer to 60,000. But these 
figures by no means represent its impor- 
tance. No one who was not conversant 
with the city in its early life, can fairly real- 
ize how completely San Francisco dominated 
California,how everything gravitated toward 
it. The “ Bay,” as it was commonly called 
in the mountains, was the center forall. Of 
course, all business of every form could 
have no other gathering point, for through 
the Golden Gate was our only way of com- 
munication with the outer world. As the 
result of this, the numbers of those in the 
city who did not regard it as their residence, 
was relatively very much greater than we 
look for in any ordinary case, and it is per- 
fectly fair to estimate that no city of 200,000 
inhabitants in the Atlantic States could rank 
with San Francisco, in the view which we 
must take of it in the spring of ’56. 

As to the state of society, I feel that I risk 
nothing in saying that more polished, refined, 
intellectual, and elegant society is not to te 
found in any of our Eastern cities, nor in 
any capital of Europe, than existed then in 
San Francisco. It is true, the number of such 
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people was somewhat limited, and a sort of 
roughness—much of it affected roughness— 
was present and prevalent. But the rough- 
ness wasof a high grade, and from the pressure 
of circumstances, present and past. The auri 
sacra fames, the cursed thirst for gold, had 
drawn together a strange population. Prob- 
ably the like of it has never been gathered 
elsewhere. The intellect of the world was 
there, and though often manifested in the red 
shirt, and the pantaloons tucked inside the 
boots, it did not fail to tell in the sum total. 

One large and influential element of the 
country consisted of the men who had come 
from the slave-holding States, Very many of 
these were persons of high standing and 
great influence. ‘They formed almost a class 
by themselves, and were commonly designa- 
ted the “Chivalry,” a title of which they 
were not a little proud. Their effect on the 
city and the State was two-fold ; it was good, 
and it was very bad. They were, in general, 
polished in their manners, refined, well-edu- 
cated, as correct in their morals as the aver- 
age, and thus far their influence was eleva- 
ting and beneficial. But they were most of 
them politicians professedly, even where 
they were nominally lawyers, physicians, etc. 
They had been strong party men before 
leaving the Atlantic and Gulf States, and 
they had come out to the new country with 
the direct object of taking its offices, and 
ruling it in both State and Federal positions. 
And they had been successful, for there was 
scarcely an office of any importance that 
they did not control. ‘These men were, of 
course, the party leaders; they ruled and 
directed the multitude, as is usual in such 
cases. And I may say on behalf of the “ Chiv- 
alry” as a body, that these party leaders 
were the representatives of their worst ele- 
ment, and scarcely at all belonged to their 
better and more honorable types. 

It is true that they, for the most part, car- 
ried a gentlemanly exterior, and were cour- 
teous in deportment. But while fair outward- 
ly, the politicians of California had become, 
at the time of which we speak, utterly and 
notoriously corrupt at heart. There was here 
and there an honorable exception, but the 














main body of those who administered public 
affairs were outrageously false to the trust 
committed to them. 

The leaders seldom used their own hands 
for acts of evil; but there was no lack of those 
ready for any deed of violence and blood, 
so long as they could have confidence of 
immunity at the hands of the officers of the 
law. Anda most conspicuous and notable 
feature, one that caused us as much alarm 
as perhaps any other, was this: that the 
gamblers, the shoulder-strikers, the men 
ever ready for the knife or the pistol, were 
invariably on the side of the dominant par- 
ty leaders, the officers of the courts, and es- 
pecially the sheriffs, whose duty it was to se- 
lect jurors. They were at their beck and 
call, ready for any service. Their names, 
and their faces, and their business were as 
well known to us as those of the most hon- 
ored members of the community. And, as 
a natural consequence of these things, pun- 
ishment for capital offenses had become 
almost unknown; and then came the in- 
evitable result of such laxity, or rather such 
protection of criminals—the offenses them- 
selves grew to be frightfully frequent, and 
they always went unpunished. It is not too 
much to say that many dozens of homicides 
—how many, I am afraid to estimate—had 
been committed in San Francisco within 
the years of ’53 and ’54 and ’s55, and not a 
single man had been brought to justice for 
them. And we had come to consider that 
it could not be done, that it was of no use 
to attempt it, and that each man must look 
to hisown safety. There was need of watch- 
fulness, and we took our precautions accord- 
ingly. 

Let me tell my own custom. Of course, 
my professional duties called me out at all 
hours of the night, and into all parts of the 
city. It was my habit, after the stores, and 
other places of business were closed, never 
to take the sidewalk, but always the middle 
of the street, and never to allow any one to 
come within striking distance of me. Many 
a time, as I was starting out in the night, 
would I hear the sleepy question, “ Have 
you taken your pistol with you ?” 
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Now this was an awful state of things in 
which to live, and yet we bore it. We bore 
it, but with bated breath. The indignation 
was rising higher and higher, but the time 
had not yet come for showing that right 
could, perhaps, be stronger than the might 
of brutality and wrong. When we saw, from 
day to day, the report of some new outrage, 
our question always was, “ Has he money?” 
or, “Has he influence ?” and if he possessed 
either, we were well assured that the male- 
factor would go free. Either he would nev- 
er be brought to trial at all, or else the jury 
would disagree, or, quite possibly, he would 
be actually acquitted of that to which he had 
been ready to plead “ Guilty.” 

But such a condition of affairs was des- 
tined to work out its own remedy, simply 
because of its own enormity. We all felt 
that it could not be borne much longer. 
At each new outrage we wondered what 
might be the next, and how relief could be 
obtained, and our thoughts always went off 
toward the Vigilance Committee, of whose 
continued existence, as a dormant power, 
those of us who had landed in California 
since 1851 were well assured, but concern- 
ing which we had but indistinct and indefin- 
ite ideas. Our full belief was, that, if called 
again into activity, it would be perfectly irre- 
sistible and that justice would at last be dealt 
out witha strong hand and honestly ; but we 
wentno further. The men of the classes most 
liable to come under its ban also knew of 
this Committee, but they believed themselves 
too strong, backed, as they were, by the courts 
and the politicians, to be in danger from any 
power that could be brought against them. 
They never saw their danger till the storm 
burst upon them, and swept them away like 
the dried leaves before a hurricane. 

One additional evil ought here to be men- 
tioned, of a totally different character ; one in- 
volving no physical violence, but one in it- 
self more dangerous a thousand fold than 
either lead or steel. It was the entire uncer- 
tainty of the ballot in the city and county 
elections; or to speak more correctly, the cer- 
‘ainty that the vote would show a strong 
majority in favor of the dominant party ; 
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that is, for all the offices that were needed 
to give the criminal side full control—the 
minor affairs being allowed to go the other 
way as a sop to Cerberus. But Cerberus 
was getting ready to wake, and, alas for the 
evil-doers ! when he did wake at length with 
a shock, not only his eyes but his jaws as 
well were wide open ; and the manner of his 
waking will soon be told. 

For many elections past, no full returns 
had been declared until after the lapse of a 
number of days. Those from the various 
wards in succession, with a single exception, 
would be in on perhaps the day following the 
election ; and not seldom they were of such 
weight as to give evidence of the choice of 
good and honorable citizens for important 
offices, and to cause those of us whose sim- 
ple hearts still retained some little trust in 
human nature, to congratulate ourselves that 
really matters were beginning to improve. 
But those more versed in Californian ways 
only shook theirheads. “ Wait till you hear 
from the Twelfth Ward; that will settle it.” 
It was a most singular fact that it always took 
a long time to count the votes of that ward. 
It could never be accomplished until the 
others were all in and certified, and when it 
was known just how many votes were needed 
to give a suitable majority, the Twelfth Ward 
was always equal to the emergency, and made 
the proper returns to elect its candidates. 
It is true that in order to do this, it was 
sometimes necessary to report a ballot that 
summed up a greater number than could be 
found of inhabitants in the entire ward, count- 
ing men, women and children. But what of 
that? When the facts of such discrepancy 
were pointed out, and remonstrance made, 
the only satisfaction we could get was 
couched in the language since made classi- 
cal by the late lamented Mr. Tweed: ‘Well, 
what are you going todo about it?” It was 
a very pretty question, as it stood; but what 
we did eventually do about it is worthy of 
note. 

In the autumn of 1855, we were living, as 
we had been living, every one saying that 
something must be done, but no one willing 
to begin the work. At every fresh deed of 
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blood and violence, new indignation was 
shown, but that was all. We every one felt 
that some great deed of wrong would pres- 
ently rouse a popular fury, which I think we 
all dreaded, and we waited in anxious expec- 
tation. 

Early in the evening of November 25th, 
we were startled by a fearful crime, which al- 
most did the work, and yet fell a little short 
of the required mark. General Richardson, 
a well known citizen, was shot dead in the 
doorway of a bank on Clay Street, a few 
doors below Montgomery, by Charles Cora, 
a gambler of the worst stamp. The quarrel 
was about some private matters, and the 
murder was apparently without much provo- 
cation. The excitement was great, the talk 
loud and strong, but it went no farther than 
talk at that time. Cora was brought to trial 
and we waited. ‘The trial was prolonged till 
January 17, and ended in a disagreement of 
the jury, as we had anticipated ; and the de- 
termination became wide-spread that such 
another act of wrong should be set right, 
though how we could not tell. 

The ensuing four months were passed 
without any outbreak, or the occurrence of 
any events of special note. It was perfectly 
manifest that the suppressed and smothered 
feeling of opposition to the lawless element 
was increasing mightily throughout the com- 
munity, and that even a small matter might 
provoke a collision that should be serious. 
We were anxious; we saw that the wrong 
must be righted; but the wisest way, and the 
safe way to do it, was not manifest. We had, 
now, however, one advantage that we had 
not before possessed; and it was in this con- 
nection that eventually the problem reached 
its solution. In October, ’55, a new paper 
was started, the “ Evening Bulletin,” which 
speedily took hold of the life of the law-abid- 
ing people of San Francisco, and of the 
country as well, and became a mighty power 
in the land, because of the character of the 
man who was its originator and editor, James 
King of William. 

Mr. King had been a_ banker, but in one 
of the many turmoils of California business 
life, he had gone down financially, but gone 











down in nothing else, which in those days 
was somewhat remarkable. When his bank- 
ing house closed its doors, his perfect hon- 
esty and uprightness were admitted by all. 
Money was offered him in abundance to en- 
able him to resume business, but he refused 
it, preferring to act independently ; and short- 
ly afterward he started on what seemed al- 
most a desperate and hopeless undertaking, 
the newspaper enterprise which has been 
mentioned. It was begun in a small way, 
but the day of small things passed away with 
great rapidity. It grew in size, in circulation, 
in power, and in individuality. It was inde- 
pendent in politics, and in every thing else. 
You felt in reading it each evening, that it 
was verily the output of James King of Wil- 
liam, and in that lay, mainly, its potency. 
He was a man of indomitable energy, utterly 
destitute of fear, and with his intense hatred 
of injustice and wrong, he turned every 
means at his command into the work of ex- 
posing and uprooting the evil deeds then so 
fearfully prevalent in city and county man- 
agement. He was himself a Virginian, but 
the “Chivalry,” as they then showed them- 
selves in the control of our public affairs, he 
held to be worthy of all condemnation, and 
he attacked them in the columns of the “ Bul- 
letin” without hesitation and without mer- 


cy, and of course incurred their bitter hatred ; 


and the hatred of such men, we all knew, 
meant personal danger. The paper had not 
been in existence three months before the 
understanding was universal that there was 
war to the knife between the “ Bulletin” and 
the shoulder-strikers ; one side or the other 
must go down. Andit must be remembered 
that in all this, the “Bulletin” was everywhere 
held to be the mouth-piece of the law-abiding 
portion of the community. Mr. King stood 
in the front and faced the immediate danger, 
but the result showed how many more were 
behind him. ‘Threats of personal violence 
had not been wanting, but to them he paid 
no attention. I well remember meeting him 
but two days before the curtain rose on the 
terrible tragedy that was to follow, and look- 
ing at him with a sort of reverent wonder, as 
at a man who carried his life in his hand. 
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One striking feature in his plan of crowd- 
ing the villains so hard was, that he not only 
ferreted out and exposed the rascalities be- 
longing to their lives in California, but he 
hunted up their records of the years before 
on the other side of the continent. Many 
a one who was holding office in San Fran- 
cisco, and’ ranking high in political life and 
circles there, had the brand of Cain on his 
forehead, or what was to them infinitely 
worse, the mark of State Prison shackles on 
his ankle. A notable instance of this ex- 
isted in the person of James P. Casey, who 
has been already mentioned. He had held 
various offices, and was in ciose association 
with the most prominent politicians, and the 
most noted gamblers. Early in May, 56, 
the “ Bulletin” contained an article show- 
ing the proofs, from court records, that he 
had some years before been convicted in 
New York, been sentenced to imprisonment 
at Sing Sing, and had served out his time 
accordingly. Casey naturally was angry at 
this. He called at the office of the “ Bulle- 
tin” and upbraided Mr. King for raking up 
old offenses and injuring his character, while 
he was making every effort to live like a 
gentieman. Mr. King pointed to the rec- 
ord as his justification, and tendered no 
apology. We knew it, and we expected 
trouble. What shape it would take, we 
could not tell, but we were well assured that 
i serious assault would not be likely to end 
as so many such had ended in times past, 
and we were all in a state of anxious tension. 

Wednesday, May 14th, at 5 Pp. M., I was 
in Commercial Street, a little below Mont- 
gomery. I had not noticed any pistol-shot, 
but I saw people running, and, as a matter 
of course, I ran. As I turned into Mont- 
goinery, I saw a man whom I knew. 

‘* What is the matter ?’”—“‘ Casey has shot 
King of William”—and on we went, neither 
of us checking his speed. 

A crowd was gathered at the Pacific Ex- 
press Company’s office, northwest corner of 
Montgomery and Washington. Many of 
the crowd knew me, and they made way for 
me to enter. I found Mr. King lying on 
the floor, with a bullet-hole just below the 
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left clavicle. I saw that one or two phy- 
sicians were already in attendance, and that 
my professional services were not needed ; so 
I hurried out again, and ran up Washington 
Street, for I knew where the murderer would 
naturally have gone, that is, to the protection 
of his friend, the sheriff, David Scannell. 

A carriage was standing at the entrance to 
Dunbar Alley, the rear of the police office ; 
It was evidently about to start. I sprang on 
the step, and as I did so, Dave Scannell’s 
pistol was thrust directly into my face. I 
looked in and saw Casey on the seat with 
Scannell, with his pistol pointed out of the 
opposite window. The driver started his 
horses and I was thrown to the ground, but 
was on my feet in an instant, and away with 
the crowd who were pursuing the carriage at 
full speed, yelling with every breath: “‘ Hang 
him! Kill him!” 

‘The horses were of course too light-footed 
for us, but we well knew their destination, 
and slackened nothing in our pace till we 
turned into Broadway, at Dupont Street, and 
the scene was before us, with a lesson to it. 

The scene was the jail, already guarded. 
The building was at an elevation of about 
eight feet above the level of the street, which 
nad been graded down to that extent, leav- 
ing thus in front of the building a bank 
about ten feet wide. Onthis bank stood 
every one of the most noted of the gamblers 
and shoulder-strikers of the city. I think 
that without exception they were all there. 
Their faces were perfectly well known to me. 
I saw Charley Duane, chief of the fire de- 
partment, among those nearest me ; next to 
him was Dan Aldrich, with his long droop- 
ing moustache, which always reminded me 
of a walrus’s tusks ; just beyond him stood 
Ned McGowan, and I think it was his last 
appearance in public, for he fled from the 
city that night or the next. But why men- 
tion additional names? ‘There they stood ; 
a dangerous looking company, quietly look- 
ing down on the angry crowd that filled the 
street, and surged back and forth in its in- 
tense excitement. 

Now the lesson to which I alluded was 
this: How came those men to be in that 
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place, at that time? They certainly never 
could have met there by chance, and they 
as certainly did not come with the crowd, 
for they were standing calmly on the bank 
when I, among the first of the rush, ran 
around the corner of Dupont Street. The 
only possible inference is that they were there 
by previous appointment, and I have no 
doubt that they were in position when the 
shot was fired, and Mr. King fell. 

They were, of course, well armed, accord- 
ing to their custom. ‘There were doubtless 
six-shooters in abundance among the people ; 
and I was waiting for the first pistol-shot, 
which I well knew would be the prelude to 
a fearful scene of bloodshed, when a man 
rushed past me, and began scrambling up 
one of the posts ofa balcony, directly at my 
hack. 

I looked and saw that it was Thomas L. 
King, the brother of James. He at once 
began a harangue of almost delirious frenzy, 
and after a few words only, he shouted out, 
**Who will go with me and drag the murder- 
er of my brother from that jail?” 

He could not utter another word. The 
fierce and savage yell “ /,"—** /,”—* 7,” from 
hundreds of throats was perfectly deafening, 
and the revolvers came out like magic, ready 
for sharp service. 

Tom King leaped to the ground and 
started with a rush; but he had not crossed 
half the breadth of Broadway before he 
stopped, and at the same moment the crowd 
began to grow quiet. I presume that their 
experience had been like mine. Some one 
had touched me on the back: “ Zhe Vig?- 
lance Committee has organized.” That was 
all. Who it was I never knew, but many 
such must have been going here and there ; 
and the result was strange, for in less than 
five minutes all excitement had ceased. I 
never saw anything like it; it was perfectly 
astonishing. ‘The crowd had become with- 
in that space of time as still and orderly 
as though the deed of violence had been 
done. We all felt that now at last justice 
was coming in earnest, and justice meant 
vengeance, sharp and speedy. We saw how 


‘much better would be the thorough and 
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systematic punishment of crime, by an orga- 
nization that we believed to be irresistible, 
than would have been the summary and 
bloody work for which we had been prepar- 
ing. 

We all went home quietly to wait. I saw 
even Tom King move away slowly, with his 
head down, and perfectly free from the fury 
of excitement that had torn him but so short 
a time before. What those men on the 
bank above us thought of it can only be con- 
jectured. ‘They stood there, still as ever, 
when I left the street, but I am convinced 
that even then they were beginning to real- 
ize the terrors of the wrath to come. 

The report was true. The executive offi- 
cers of the Vigilance Committee had assem- 
bled in great haste at the call of their chief, 
William T. Coleman, one of the most re- 
spected merchants of San Francisco at the 
time, and the present head of the strong 
firm, William T. Coleman & Company, of 
75 Beaver Street, New York. 

And it is proper to remark in this place, 
that that Committee is still in perfect organ- 
ization, and could resume active service at 
the shortest possible notice. Its present 
commander is Honorable J. M. Buffington, 
of 309 California Street, San Francisco. 
They were called on during the sand-lot ex- 
citements of Dennis Kearney, a few years 
since, but fortunately no energetic action was 
required. 

The committee assembled in haste as al- 
ready said, but they were not the men to act 
in haste. They realized fully the great work 
that was before them, and they sat down 
coolly to consider the ways and means. 
The first thing was certainly to punish the 
present murderer, but all knew that that 
could be only acommencement. Just what 
shape events would take it was not possible 
to forecast, but I believe that every one of 
them, at that first meeting, felt that nothing 
short of a complete overthrow of the present 
state of management would suffice to right 
the wrong. 

To do this required money, required men, 
and perhaps most of all, required executive 
and engineering ability of the highest possi- 
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ble grade, and in none of these respects was 
there any deficiency. All the money needed 
came so freely that no request for it was ever 
made. And the same thing was true as to 
men for immediate and active service. Be- 
fore that first session closed, men were 
crowding to offer their names for enrollment 
more rapidly than the register could be 


made. A complete and thoroughly organ- 


ized system was adopted, a spacious building 
was secured, No. 105 '2 Sacramento Street, 
just below Front, in the very heart of the 
heavy wholesale business of the city, and a 
military department was at once established, | 


for it was manifest that destruction would 
attend any movement which was not sustain- 
ed by force, physical as well as moral, suffi- 
cient to bear down and sweep away all op- 
position. Colonel Charles Doane was made 
supreme military director, and took the 
command with all the energy and force of 
discipline that might have been expected 
from him. Each man, as his name was en- 
rolled, received a number, and was always 
designated by that number. ‘The numerous 
notices and orders from the committee that 
appeared daily in the papers were invariably 
signed “ No. 33, Secretary,” and the outside 
public were not informed till some months 
later that “No. 33, Secretary,” was Mr. Isaac 
bluxome. Proper officers of inferior grade 
were appointed, the rank and file arranged 


in companies of say one hundred men each, - 


arms were provided, and when Saturday 
night came, Colonel Doane was at the head 
of a force of more than four thousand men, 
ready for the decisive and sharp work that 
came the next day. Ofcourse, any thorough 


early a date—that came later—but the char- 
acter of the men that constituted the force 
made some atonement for that deficiency. 
It was like that which was seen in the East 
five years later, when the men who were the 
pride and glory of the towns and villages 
were hurrying toward the front, to save the 
imperiled existence of the Nation. It was 
said that the bayonets could think; and that 
was what our revolvers and shot-guns—for 
we had not so very many bayonets—did in 
those first few days. 
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But before we look toward the work of 
that memorable Sabbath, we must take note 
of what had been transpiring in the city and 
throughout the State since five o’clock of 
Wednesday. In less than an hour, San Fran- 
cisco was wild with excitement ; before three 
days had expired, California was ablaze from 
the mountains to the sea, and from Shasta 
to San Diego. Messages came pouring in 
from every side, filled with indignation and 
with offers of aid. I well remember one that 
came up to the Committee from San José: 
“Only say it, and we will send you a thou- 
sand men.” But what did we want of men? 
We had more men than could be needed, 
and as many in addition waiting to be en- 
rolled at an instant’s warning, if there could 
be a place for them. 

The full outbreak of vengeance, or rather 
of justice, hung on Mr. King’s condition, of 
which frequent bulletins were posted. And 
while he lay hovering between life and death, 
in the midst of all this whirl and fever, the 
“Evening Bulletin” of Saturday contained 
a little poem by “Caxton” (W. P. Rhodes), 
which expresses so fairly the state of feeling 
that prevailed, that it is worth copying, 
though it will not sound now as it did to us 
then, for the ring of it struck upon excited 
brains, and on hearts that were in full accord 
and ready for the echo: 

‘**Tn times that are vanished, in a nation no more, 
Once ruled by the God of the free, 
A prophet exclaimed, filled with mystical lore, 
‘The mountains shall speak to the sea.’ 


** His country was filled with the blood of the brave, 
Corruption filled valley and lea. 
God said in his wrath, ‘I never will save 
Till the mountains shall speak to the sea.’ 


**Old Horeb grew vocal ; Mount Olivet spoke ; 
And Calvary shouted, ‘ Be free !’ 
When a Savior redeemed the wide world from its 
yoke, 
And the mountains shook hands with the sea. 


‘*The prophesy westward has wended its way, 
Till here, in the land of the free, 
When crimes must be punished, the people still say, 
‘Let the mountains speak out to the sea,’ 


« And the deed has been done ; Sierra now rings 
With the shout ‘San Francisco is free !’ 
For the hearts of all freemen in unison join, 
And the mountains now speak to the sea.” 
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This was Saturday evening, and on the 
following day the next act in the fearful trag- 
edy was played. It was no play-work, either, 
but was, instead, a most terrible reality to 
Casey and to Cora, bringing them face to 
face with the death they so richly deserved. 

No more beautiful Sabbath morning ever 
rose than that eventful 18th of May; but 
everywhere there was a feeling of heaviness. 
The general impression through the city 
was that there was danger in the air. No 
one knew what was in progress except the 
executive council of the Committee; the 
rank and file were no better informed than 
those outside the organization. Even when 
orders came for mustering, the object of the 
mustering was only conjectured. 

Mention may be made here, that on the 
roof of the building occupied by the Com- 
mittee, in Sacramento Street, was suspended 
a huge triangle of steel, to be used in place 
of a bell. This was intended only for emer- 
gencies, and we all knew that its terrible 
clang meant a call that might mean a death- 
note to more than one. The muster-call 
on this Sabbath morning was, however, not 
at all of this sort. It was made without stir 
or commotion ; and as the companies, one 
after another, marched from headquarters, 
no one was aware of the fact except those in 
their immediate vicinity. But before twelve 
o'clock, the entire summit and upper slopes 
of Telegraph Hill were densely crowded with 
a multitude of spectators, who were anx- 
iously watching the scene below, for the 
square bounded by Broadway, Kearny, Val- 
lejo, and Dupont Streets was closely invested 
by armed men, who had marched to their 
station with military step and order. 

Their arms, for a certain part, were of 
regulation pattern, musket and bayonet ; but 
shot-guns and hunting rifles were not few, 
and I well recollect that the man directly in 
front of me was a tall Nantucket whaleman, 
with no fire-arms except the universally pres- 
ent navy six-shooter in his belt. His con- 
spicuous weapon was a whaling lance, which 
towered two feet above hisown fathom and 
more of height. 

We all understood now the object of the 





movement. The jail was surrounded, and 
the two murderers were to be taken from it, 
for a fair and honest trial. Directly in front 
of it was planted a field-piece with its ful) 
equipment, ready for instant service, its muz- 
zle commanding the jai! door. My own sta- 
tion was about fifty yards away, on the south 
side of Broadway. 

At one o’clock, as nearly as I can remem- 
ber, I saw Mr. Coleman, accompanied by 
Mr. Charles Doane (afterwards Sheriff Doane, 
for we made him sheriff in the new order of 
things that followed) cross the street, ascend 
the steps, and knock atthe jail door. After 
a short delay, the door was partially opened. 
Mr. Coleman spoke, a short conference evi- 
dently took place, and the door was closed, 
and I saw Mr. Coleman take out his watch 
and wait. I took out mine and waited. 
Just before five minutes’ time had elapsed, 
the door was opened, the two officers of the 
Vigilance Committee entered the prison, and 
the door was closed on them. 

What had taken place was this: Mr. Cole- 
man had demanded from Dave Scannell, the 
sheriff, the surrender to the Vigilance Com- 
mittee of the persons of James P. Casey and 
Charles Cora. ‘The sheriff hesitated, and 
then refused. Mr. Coleman’s reply was: 
“Mr. Scannell, we give you five minntes and 
no more. If, at the end of that time, the 
two men are not surrendered, we shall take 
them by force ; the doors of the jail will be 
blown open, and you will be taken, Mr. Scan- 
nell, as well as Casey and Cora.” When 
about five seconds of the fifth minute re- 
mained, the door was opened. 

When the door was again opened, after 
what seemed to me a long interval, though I 
think it was really but a few minutes, Mr. 
Coleman and Mr. Doane came out, and be- 
tween them walked James P. Casey. He 
must have known and felt that he was march- 
ing straight to the death he so richly de- 
served, but he showed no sign of weakness or 
emotion. His eyes were cast down, but his 
step was as firm as I ever saw it. He was 
conducted at once through the ranks that 
formed the part of the forces on the west 
side, to a closed carriage, which had been all 
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this time waiting at the corner of Dupont and 
Broadway, and which had its own strong 
guard stationed around it. The two officers 
and the prisoner occupied the carriage, 
whose curtains were closely drawn, and the 
fearful procession started at a funereal pace 
for the Committee rooms. 

Not a sound was heard. Thechamber of 
death could not be more absolutely silent 
than were the streets in every direction. 
The guard around the block that includes 
the jail remained in position without motion. 
The silence of the city seemed to me some- 
thing frightful, something unnatural, a silence 
that could be felt, like the darkness that fell 
upon the land of Egypt; but I suppose it 
was only the effect of my imagination. Af- 
ter all these years the scene is as vividly pres- 
ent to me now as though it were this mo- 
ment before my eyes, and I can hear the 
crunch of those wheels as they started to roll 
slowly onward, though they were a whole 
block away. It was the only sound there 
was to hear. 

After quite a long interval, the officers 


with the guarded carriage returned, having 
left Casey at the headquarters of the Vigi- 


lance Committee. The same men entered 
the jail again, came out with Charles Cora, 
as formerly with Casey, and conveyed him to 
same destination. The troops were 
quietly withdrawn from the station they had 
held for five or six hours, marched to head- 
quarters and dismissed. ‘The vast crowd 
dispersed in every direction, and the work 
of that memorable Sabbath was ended. 

I think that throughout the entire city 
that night, the feeling of the good, law-abid- 
ing citizens was one of relief; of restful trust. 
A most momentous deed had been done. 
A powerful body of armed men had illegally 
broken open the jail, had by force taken 
from the custody of the sheriff, who was the 
representative of all constituted authority, 
two men charged with murder, and were 
holding them in unlawful imprisonment. 
Casey, it is true, had not been in the jail by 
any legal commitment ; he had only, in go- 
ing there, fled to his friends for protection. 
But Cora was held by order of court, and 


the 
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therefore the dignity and authority of the 
court, the majesty of the State, had been 
openly defied and trampled underfoot. 

No one could tell, as yet, what the end 
might be, but the prevalent ideas were these : 

First: the work had been done by those 
who possessed the perfect confidence of the 
good and worthy classes of the community, 
for even the Southern people could not im- 
peach the motives of the leaders of the Vigi- 
lance Committee. 

Second : we all believed that justice would 
be done ; that crime would be punished in- 
stead of escaping, as we had seen it so often 
before ; and that protection to life and peace 
would be assured in the future. 

Third :, the events of that day had given as- 
surance that the Committee had the power, 
and all knew they had the will, to accomplish 
these results. 

We slept peacefully that night, and Mon- 
day morning showed the city wearing in 
every respect its ordinary guise ; all business 
went on as though nothing unusual had oc- 
curred. But in the sacred privacy of the 
Committee’s court room, two men were on 
trial for their lives. Casey and Cora were 
now, for the first time, where they could have 
a fair and honest trial, and such a trial was 
accorded to them. ‘The court was consti- 
tuted with its proper officers and appliances ; 
able counsel were assigned on either side— 
prosecution and defense; testimony was 
taken with due form and due solemnity ; 
every advantage allowed each prisoner that 
would have been allowed him in open court; 
and a fair and impartial verdict eventually 
rendered. The only thing in which this 
trial differed from an ordinary one was, that 
its officers and its transactions had not the 
nominal sanction of law ; but they had what 
in this instance was vastly higher—they had 
the sanction of right. Of course, the ses- 
sions of the court were open only to the ex- 
ecutive committee ; the thousands constitut- 
ing the main body and force of the Vigilance 
Committee knew only the resulting verdict. 
But that executive committee comprised 
within itself the social, the intellectual, the 
moral, and the religious elements that made 
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the glory and the worth of San Francisco, 
and it is but reasonable to say that a fairer 
trial and more righteous verdict are not to be 
found on any record. 

It was not possible to reach a decision in 
the trial of Casey while his victim still lin- 
gered. But the trial was not prolonged. Mr. 
King lived, in great suffering, until ‘Tuesday, 
six days from the assassination. We had 
been in hourly expectation of the event ; 
but when the announcement was made pub- 
lic that James King of William was actually 
dead, it seemed almost as though an unex- 
pected calamity had befallen each one per- 
sonally, so intense was the manifestation of 
mourning throughout the city. I never saw 
the like of it in San Francisco at any time, 
excepting on that dreadful day when the 
news reached us of the murder of Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The trial of the two criminals could now 
end. James P. Casey had been called on to 
plead in the usual form, to “ Guilty, or not 
guilty,” had had a full and fair trial; the 


jury had rendered their verdict, ‘‘ Guilty of 


” 


murder in the first degree ”; and the sentence 
from the court, of death by hanging, was 
given in the customary words and form. 
The same was true in relation to Charles 
Cora. The execution of the sentence yet 
remained. 

The city lay in mourning and in gloom for 
the ensuing two days, the funeral of Mr. 
King being set for Thursday, May 22d. That 
is a date to be remembered in the annals of 
San Francisco to the end of time, for it was 
the day that witnessed the exit forever of the 
former rule of privileged and unpunished 
bloodshed ; the day that “rang out the old, 
rang in the new.” 

Every man of the Vigilance Committee 
had been quietly ordered under arms in the 
morning, though no one of the main body 
knew for what purpose. The common talk 
was that it had been done for the sake of 
guarding against surprise. The entire pop- 
ulation of the city may be said to have been 
in the streets that day, as all business had 
been suspended, in deference to the funeral 
ceremonial, and there were suspicions that 
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the friends of the criminals might attempt 
to take advantage of it, and make a dash for 
their rescue. 

This uncertainty, however, was of short du- 
ration to those whose stations brought them 
within reach of the Committee rooms. The 
preparations there in progress showed plainly 
the terrible import of that quiet muster of 
troops. While the grandly impressive death 
service was held in the church in Stockton 
Street, another awful death service was in ac- 
tion six blocks below, in Sacramento Street. 
The traditional scaffold of death was project- 
ed at each of two windows of the upper story 
of the Vigilance Committee’s rooms, and just 
as the funeral procession was leaving the 
church, Casey was led out on one of these 
platforms, and Cora on the other. The fatal 
cord was adjusted, and at a signal which no 
one on the outside saw or heard, the two 
murderers dropped into eternity. 

A vast crowd witnessed the solemn sight, 
for the block between Sacramento and Com- 
mercial streets was then mostly unoccupied 
by buildings, and every available foot of 
space was filled with the multitude. Some 
of these sympathized with the criminals thus 
sent to face their eternal Judge ; but I think 
they were very few. I think that, with the 
great majority, the feeling was one of relief, 
because it was one of assured safety. For 
my own part, I was like the Apostle Paul at 
the Forum of Appius: I “thanked God and 
took courage.” I have no doubt that some 
may say that I ought to have been impressed 
with the awful solemnity of the scene, and 
to have been shocked at its illegality. Per- 
haps I ought, but I was not. I was selfish 
enough, and irreverent enough, to send my 
thoughts, even with that dismal spectacle in 
the air above me, from the past to the fu- 
ture. I remembered the reign of terror under 
which we had so long been living, and I 
knew that it was ended. Right in the midst 
of that stirring time, Gerald Massey’s lines 
came into my mind: 


** Though hearts brood o’er the past, our eyes 
With smiling futures glisten : 
For, lo, our day bursts up the skies— 
I.ean out your souls and listen. 
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The world moves on its glorious way 
And brightens ’mid our sorrow ; 

Keep heart—who bears the cross today, 
Shall wear the crown tomorrow.” 


‘The two murderers had thus paid the pen- 
alty for their crimes. ,It may be worth men- 
tioning here, that any visitor to San Francisco 
may find their tombs in the old church-yard 
of the Mission Dolores. ‘That of Casey, the 
more pretentious of the two, was erected by 
the fire company to which he belonged, and 
which espoused his cause with entire una- 
nimity. It is very near the gate of entrance, 
at the southeast corner of the old adobe 
church. It shows a broken shaft, with the 
inscription, “‘God forgive my persecutors.” 
That of Cora is a few yards further west. It 
was erected by the abandoned woman, his 
former associate, Arabella Bryan, universally 
known as Belle Cora, to whom he was mar- 
ried in the Committee rooms, after the pas- 
sage of the death sentence, and who of course 
inherited his property. The sole inscription 
is “Charles Cora. Died May 22, 1856.” 

The events of this notable week have been 
related thus in detail, because without such 
fullness of statement, it would have been im- 
possible to make plain what is yet to follow; 
but the three months next ensuing must of 
necessity be treated in much more general 
terms. 

We naturally turn first to those who not 
only denounced the doings of the Vigilance 
Committee, but who made the most strenu- 
ous efforts of which they were capable to re- 
sistthem. The general character of the men 
can be readily inferred from the statements 
already made. They gave to themselves 
the name of the Law and Order Party, and 
for several weeks they did their best to bring 
the entire enginery of the State government, 
and of the Federal as well, to bear on the 
Committee for their destruction. 

lhe Governor, J. Neely Johnson, was one 
of their own number, and fulminated several 
proclamations, which passed, however, as so 
many idle words—no one paid any attention 
to them. He called out the State troops, 
but they failed to respond. Once he start- 
ed from Sacramento, to come down to San 
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Francisco, but he was met at Benicia by a 
number of prominent men, who though not 
members of the Committee, were yet full of 
sympathy with them. They found Gover- 
nor Johnson very angry, and very fully re- 
solved on going down to the Bay, and enforc- 
ing the law; but the weight of the arguments 
they used, and more especially the standing 
and character of the gentlemen who used 
them, convinced him that all opposition 
would be useless, and he very unwillingly 
returned to Sacramento, though he still con- 
tinued his paper warfare. 

In the mean time, the Law and Order 
Party were endeavoring to gather an armed 
force, with which to resist the troops already 
enrolled by the Vigilance Committee, but 
their success was very small. Officers of 
companies were appointed, but the company 
rolls filled very slowly, or not at all. The 
“San Francisco Herald” was their faithful 
organ, and its editor, John Nugent, was their 
fast friend, and daily most urgent appeals 
were made in its columns to “the friends of 
law and order” to combine, and arm for the 
defense of public liberty ; but the responses 
were so few as to be utterly unavailing. 

Success might possibly have been greater 
had it not been for a discovery that was made 
six days from the date of the execution of 
Casey and Cora. During all this time, the 
Committee were searching unceasingly, day 
and night, for Ned McGowan, against whom 
they had secured sure and certain evidence 
of complicity with Casey in the murder. 
He was never captured, being doubtless 
concealed for a time by his comrades, 
and then stealthily conveyed away; but 
in the activity of the search for him, many 
houses were entered by virtue of warrants 
from the executive council, and thoroughly 
ransacked, mostly in the northwestern por- 
tions of the city, the noted Twelfth Ward. 
In one of these houses was found a plain 
wooden box, about eighteen inches square, by 
ten inches deep. When that box was brought 
into the rooms on Sacramento Street, it rev- 
olutionized completely the whole state of 
things in the minds of a large number of the 
Committee. Many had been inclined up to 
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this time to do just as little as possible ; not 
that any questioned the justice or the advis- 
ability of what had been already done, but 
that they still cherished the hope that not 
very much more might be necessary. But 
this box opened their eyes; for it was the 
actual ballot-box of the Twelfth Ward, the one 
that had been used at the last preceding elec- 
tion, and in all probability at all preceding 
elections. It was a very simple agent, but 
it was an all-potent one, for it controlled ev- 
ery expression of the will of the people at 
the polls in San Francisco. Its four sides 
and its bottom were double, and the spaces 
thus made were filled with ballots. When I 
saw it, the bottom slide had been drawn 
away, and there before me lay I should judge 
eight hundred to one thousand ballots for 
James P. Casey, as Supervisor ; they had 
not been needed at the last election, and 
had not been called into use. 

Here was an explanation of past history 
that needed no enforcing. We had been 
accustomed to talk of the Twelfth Ward as 
holding control of elections, but we had done 
so more in jest than in earnest, and had 
passed it by with little thought. But now it 
was plain that there had been no occasion for 
jest. Not a single man, I believe, but was 
convinced that there had never been one hon- 
est election in San Francisco. We saw how 
completely we had been at the mercy of the 
class of men who had ruled us. We saw 
that the pistol that had murdered James 
King of William, though fired by a single 
man, had been really a representative weap- 
on, and Casey only the agent of a class of 
men who must go down, before justice, right, 
and law could prevail. We saw that a total 
subversion must he made, and that nothing 
short of it would be of any service. We saw 
that the might of the strong arm, though 
nominally in opposition to law as contained 
in the statute books, must be our protection, 
and our assurance of peace and quietness. 
We saw that, without doubt, the Vigilance 
Committee must hold the city in absolute 
control, until such time as a regular election, 
held in conformity with the written statutes, 
could place in power a body of public offi- 
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cers who would rule in justice and in the fear 
of God. These were the thoughts then, and 
that was the work done in the ensuing 
months. 

On the following Monday, June 2d, an at- 
tempt was made by the Law and Order Par- 
ty to hold a great open air meeting on the 
plaza. Their organ, the “ Herald,” had con- 
stantly asserted that the spirit of the people 
of San Francisco was overwhelmingly op- 
posed to the usurpations and tyranny of the 
Vigilance Committee, and would soon sweep 
them out of existence. Only a few days ear- 
lier, one of their leaders boasted that as soon 
as they had organized their military compa- 
nies, they would plant their cannon at the 
corners of the streets, and take possession of 
the city. The meeting just mentioned had 
been largely advertised, flaming placards 
had been widely distributed, and as these 
notices contained a request that the Vigilance 
Committee and their friends would remain 
outside the plaza fence, it was easy to see 
how many Law and Order men were really 
in attendance. Attwo o'clock, the hour tor 
the meetiny, less than two hundred and fifty 
persons were within the plaza, while the 
streets around it, Clay, Kearny, and Wash- 
ington, with Brenham Place, were perfectly 
thronged, and must have held five thousand 
persons at least; and among those inside I 
failed to see a single man of really high 
standing inthe community. Violent speech- 
es were made, but they met with only deri- 
sive laughter and cheers from the outsiders, 
and the entire affair was a complete fiasco. 

The same may be said of their attempts 
at military organization. Nothing ever came 
of it, and there is no probability that they 
could ever have mustered a force of six hun- 
dred men, notwithstanding that they were 
backed by the proclamation of Governor 
Johnson, which ordered all companies of 
State Militia to report themselves for service 
to General Sherman, and hold themselves 
subject to his orders, so long as the procla- 
mation remained in force. 

William T. Sherman was at that time 
manager of the banking house of Lucas, Tur- 
ner & Co., and was General in command of 
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the second division of the State Militia. It 
seems, perhaps, singular, knowing the man 
as his subsequent history has brought us to 
know him, that he should, from the first, 
have thrown his influence in favor of the 
Southern party, as supported by Governor 
Johnson. But it was only for a brief period. 
When he saw the character of the men who 
composed the Vigilance Committee, saw al- 
so the total failure of the people to sympa- 
thize with the Law and Order Party, or to 
arm for their defense, and, perhaps, more 
particularly saw the nature and the size of that 
meeting on the plaza, he withdrew from all 
connection with them ; and rather than allow 
himself to be drawn into any overt acts in 
support of the Governor’s frantic attempts to 
embroil the Vigilance Committee with the 
State authorities, he promptly resigned his 
commission as General in command, and 
withdrew from all further activity. 

In strong contrast with that gathering on 
the plaza, of June 2d, was a meeting of the 
friends of the Vigilance Committee, in front 
of the Oriental Hotel, on the afternoon of 
June 14th. The large open space which then 
existed at the junction of Bush and Market 
Streets, and on which the balconies of the 
hotel opened, was packed as solidly as men 
could stand. How many thousand, I am 
afraid to say. The meeting was not at all 
the work of the Vigilance Committee. None 
of their leading men were the leaders or the 
officers of the meeting. It was engineered 
by those who had not joined the Committee 
as a body, but who sympathized fully with 
their actions, and who wished publicly to 
Colonel Balie Peyton was president. 
I mention the names of some of the vice pres- 
idents, and any old Californian knows that 
H. M. Naglee, Felix Woodworth, Daniel 
Gibb, Thomas C. Hambly, Abel Guy, La- 
fayette Maynard, Louis McLane, Samuel 
Hensley, John Sime, and Gustave Touchard 
represented the best and most exalted classes 
to be foundin San Francisco. In wealth, in 
intellect, in moral and social standing, they 
were the men who could not afford to sup- 
port a public movement that was not aiming 
and striving for the highest welfare of the 
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community, and as such for the solid estab- 
lishment and maintenance of the power of 
statute law, from the full exercise of which 
we had been so long debarred. The speeches 
were moderate in tone, they were cool and 
argumentative, and tended to enlighten the 
minds of many as to the work that must of 
necessity yet remain to be performed. 
During all this time, the executive council 
had been laying broad and sure the founda- 
tions fora complete reform. The first thing 
was to so strengthen their position that they 
could resist any force which could by any 
possibility be brought against them. They 
fortified. their headquarters in Sacramento 
Street with artillery, making a firm, solid 
rampart, with embrasures for the guns, on 
which, as well as on the summit of the build- 
ing, sentinels paced their beat as regularly as 
any other fortress. ‘This rampart was built 
of sacks filled with sand, and the whole was 
often designated Fort Gunnybags. It re- 
tained its features for about three months. 
The Committee, at the very first, perceived 
that the only course of true wisdom was to 
rid the community of the swarms of villains 
who had so long held sway. The Vigilance 
police arrested them, one after another, as 
rapidly as possible. They were so well 
known that there was small difficulty in find- 
ing them, so long as they remained in the 
city; large numbers, however, made their 
escape with all speed, for they knew their 
own crimes, and they fled for their lives. 
The committee sent letters of warning to 
many, giving them a certain limit of time in 
which to leave the State. Others they seized 
and held in custody till judicial action could 
be taken. None of these, it was found, could 
be /egally proved guilty of murder by any 
evidence accessible to the Committee, though 
the moral proofs of such criminality were 
overwhelming. These it was decided to 
send away by force. One of them, the noted 
prize fighter, known as Yankee Sullivan, 
committed suicide in his cell, doubtless know- 
ing himself guilty of crimes deserving death ; 
which penalty, however, it is quite probable 
he, like the others, might have escaped, from 
lack of legal proof. The first detachment 
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of those thus banished, being six of the most 
noted of their class, individuals well known 
to every one, Billy Mulligan, Charley Duane, 
Billy Carr, Martin Gallagher, Woolly Kear- 
ney, and Edward Bulger, were sent away by 
the Panama steamer of June 5. It was not 
judged prudent at that early date to do it 
publicly, for fear of commotion, and they 
were embarked quietly, after the steamer had 
left the wharf. But very different was the 
action in relation to the next detachment, 
July 5. Before that time, the power and au- 
thority of the Committee had become so per- 
fectly and so solidly established, that they 
were taken to the steamer “John L. Steph- 
ens,” as publicly as any other passengers. 
It was well known that they were to go, and 
I saw them walking about the deck of the 
steamer, among the crowd, before their de- 
parture, apparently unnoticed and unguard- 
ed. Astrong detachment of Vigilance Com. 
mittee soldiers had been detailed to be pres- 
ent on the wharf, and superintend their 
deportation. Each man thus exiled had re- 
ceived from No. 33, Secretary, official notice 
that if he ever returned to the State, it would 
be at the peril of his life. Nor did any of 
them ever do it until, in December, the or- 
der of banishment was formally rescinded 
by the executive. 

An outbreak occurred June 22d, which 
almost equaled in its fiery excitement the 
days of the initial week. Sterling Hopkins 
had been ordered by the executive coun- 
cil to bring before them Reuben Maloney. 
In attempting to make the arrest, Hop- 
kins was stabbed by David S. Terry, Judge 
of the Supreme Court. ‘Terry and the men 
who were with him, including Maloney, ran 
for refuge to the armory of the Blues, on 
the northeast corner of Dupont Street and 
Jackson. ‘The alarm was given by rapid 
and heavy blows on the triangle at head- 
quarters. I was in the upper part of the 
city at the moment, and did not hear it, 
but a man who chanced to be close at hand 
told me that not half a dozen blows had 
been struck, before the sounds that he heard 
from Front Street seemed to him like the 
firing of avolley. It was the hurried closing 


of the iron doors and shutters of the ware- 
houses and stores, as each man dropped bus- 
iness, seized his arms, and hurried to the 
muster. No man knew when, if ever, his 
doors would be opened again, but the first 
man who held back at the summons has yet 
to be found. 

I was coming down Washington Street, 
and the first token I had of the alarm was 
the sight of a Vigilance company approach- 
ing on the double quick, and each man 
making his very best time ; other companies 
were rushing on after them. I fell in and ran 
with the first. As we reached the armory, 
I saw a noted politician, the naval agent, 
Dick Ashe, on the second story balcony, de- 
claiming violently. All I heard was, “I am 
glad I did it. I would do it again,” as he 
stepped inside and slammed the iron shut- 
ters behind him. In less than twenty min- 
utes we had 4,000 men drawn up, inclosing 
the entire block, and in a very few minutes 
more we had taken out from the armory the 
Law and Order men who had fled to it, and 
they were on their way to to5 '» Sacramento 
Street. 

The city was at once in a whirl, and for 
days the excitement was intense. If Hop- 
kins had died, Judge Terry would, beyond 
question, have been hanged. But the result 
of the wound was doubtful for weeks in suc- 
cession, and as during this time the position 
and power of the Committee had become 
so fully established that they could afford to 
exercise leniency, Terry was eventually set 
at liberty after his victim had completely re- 
covered. Charges were freely made against 
the executive council, that the official post- 
tion of the criminal served to protect him, 
that a man of less note would have been se- 
verely punished, etc. Whether there was 
justice in such charges, I do not feel that I 
am called on to express an opinion. 

I pass over now a space of about a month. 
All active power was quietly and peacefully 
in the hands of the committee. Never was 
a city in better order or in the enjoyment of 
a more perfect state of security and tranquil- 
lity. The ordinary courts of law, even to the 
police court, were in session as usual, no one 
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interfering with them. The streets at night 
were perfectly still and free from disturbance. 
I no longer thought of a pistol as a thing re- 
juired at any hour of the night, as I might be 
out on professional service; the only sound 
that I could hear was the tramp of a horse 
of a vigilance patrol, who would ride up until 
he recognized me, and pass on. Drinking 
shops were closed at midnight or earlier, and 
even when they were open, no noise came 
from them. Bad men were in dread of the 
strong hand; good men rejoiced init. Dur- 
ing this time, the opposition of the Law and 
Order Party was steadily manifesting itself 
less and less; not that they felt any the less 
bitterness in the matter, but that they saw 
only too plainly to be mistaken that their 
sun had set, ard the conviction was very 
strong with them that it would never rise 
again: and the result has shown that they 
judged correctly. 

An outbreak of violence occurred July 24, 
which however, instead of creating alarm, 
only served to show the firm hold of the 
Committee, and the strong contrast between 
their govérnment and that under which we 
had previously been living. A savage mur- 
der was committed, in open daylight, in the 
public office of the St. Nicholas Hotel, on 
Sansome Street. Dr. Andrew Randall, a 
well known and wealthy land-owner, was shot 
dead by Joseph Hetherington. ‘The quarrel 
was a sharp one, arising from a dispute as 
to the title to a certain piece of real estate. 
In the quarrel and the murder there was 
nothing special; nothing more than what 
may and does occur frequently in any com- 
munity—a fierce return for an imagined or 
a real injury. ‘The point of interest to us is 
the promptness and the sharpness with which 
justice was rendered for the crime. Heth- 
erington was at once arrested by a city po- 
iceman, but was surrendered readily by him 
to the Vigilance officers, on order from the 
executive ; put immediately on trial, which 
proceeded with due formality; was found 
sentenced to death, and hanged, in 
accordance with that sentence, on the 29th, 
five days from the date of the murder. On 
the same scaffold with him, and at the same 
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time, was hanged Charles Brace, who had 
committed a murder outside the city, been 
arrested by the Vigilance Committee, tried, 
and sentenced to death, just before Hether- 
erington’s crime. 

This was the last act of retributive justice 
found necessary by the Committee during 
the months of its active and public exist- 
ence. Its work was now very nearly ended ; 
ended, because no further need remained 
for its interference with the ordinary routine 
of affairs. The feeling of satisfaction with 
the work accomplished was so far universal 
as to entirely sway the community; for 
those who were in heart against the Com- 
mittee refrained from movement. ‘The bet- 
ter element of the population throughout the 
city felt that they were living under a good 
government, and that it was in our power to 
perpetuate it, in due and statutory form. 
The season was approaching for the regular 
election of city officers. It was proposed 
and discussed freely for several weeks, to 
nominate for the entire ticket men in whom 
we could have full confidence, not only for 
ability but for honesty of purpose and of ac- 
tion, without the slightest regard for their 
present or past political alliances. And it 
was done. Republican and Democrat had 
disappeared, and what was designated the 
People’s Ticket had taken their place. The 
primary elections were held August. 25th, 
and the remark was freely and no doubt truly 
made, ‘That is the first honest primary ever 
held in San Francisco.” 

The election that duly followed placed 
the city government in the hands of the Peo- 
ple’s Party, by a majority so very great that 
it might almost have been called a unani- 
mous vote. And it may be remarked in 
passing, that their rule was so judicious, 
economical, and uniformly prudent, that 
very few changes were made in the three 
years ensuing. For city officers, the People’s 
ticket met small opposition. For national, 
and mostly for State matters, men followed 
their former party lines, but ignored them on 
home affairs. By and by, of course, party 
leaders strove hard to break up this state of 
things, and to whip into the party traces all 
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whom they could reach ; and as it was now 
plain that the days of old had passed for- 
ever, and that elections were fairly made as 
in any other city, party lines took their places, 
and all were content to have it so. And it 
is simply a fact, that from that day to this 
there has been no city of its size in the 
United States that could point with more 
pride to its municipal management than 
could San Francisco. 

And I say distinctly, and with entire con- 
fidence, that all of this is fairly due and to 
be credited to the Vigilance Committee of 
1856, and that without the events of that 
memorable week in May which we have been 
considering, and the consecutive events be- 
longing to it, no such security to life and 
property, no such prosperity to the city, no 
such solid and enduring establishment of 
law, statute az, in all its forms, and realities, 
and perfection, could haveever been secured. 
We broke the law in order to establish the 
law, and I may say that we did it thoroughly 
and completely. 

Just before the election that placed the 
People’s Party in power, the Vigilance Com- 
mittee ceased its public manifestations, for 
it was plain that they were no longer needed. 
It was held to be advisable to make a full 
parade of the forces under command, as a 
final display, a grand military festival, and it 


was done. ‘The day was August 18. Some- 


thing over 4000 men were under arms ; and 
when the men were dismissed that night, 
they were no longer Vigilance Committee 
soldiers, except in enrollment and in readi- 
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ness to respond to call—which fortunately 
has never since been required for active ser- 
vice. 

One act more needs mention. ‘The edict 
of banishment against those who had been 
sent away was formally rescinded by the ex- 
ecutive council December 7th, and the ban- 
ished men were free to return if they so 
chose. It was well known that their day for 
doing injury had gone. Some of these came ; 
most of them did not. Those who did, 
lived the lives that such men are apt to live, 
and some of them have already died the 
deaths of violence that such men are apt to 
die; but their rowdy and riotous doings 
were nothing more than they would have 
been in New York or Boston. 

It may naturally be asked, whether the 
leaders of the Committee have ever suffered, 
judicially or otherwise, for their notorious in 
fractions of the nominal law. Various at- 
tempts were certainly made to find indict- 
ments against them, and suits for damages 
were instituted by some of those that had 
been sent out of the country. It is not ne- 
cessary to follow these in detail. Suffice it 
to say that they all, one after another, in 
due succession, passed out of existence, and 
nothing was accomplished by them. ‘The 
worthy and respected citizens who led the 
movement, known and acknowledged by all, 
remained worthy and respected still. Part 
of them yet live to enjoy the fruits of honor- 
able service, and part of them, during these 
thirty years, have crossed the river to the 
other shore. 

IV. O. Ayres. 








“HEAD US OFF, 


AND THEN CORRAL US!” 
A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA INCIDENT, AND THE MORAL THEREOF, 


“Long John” was a shiftless rancher, 
Ever in a peck of trouble, 


Laughing-stock throughout the valley, 


From the swampers 


to the townsmen, 


From the herders to the beemen, 
Laughing-stock, called rattle-pated, 


Yet a right good fellow rated. 

















“Head Us Off and then Corral Us.” 


Once Long John a mateless steer had. 
“Just my luck to have an odd one; 
Goodness, boys, it looks a tough one!” 
So he said when he would train it, 
Train the wild, cantankerous creature 
. Meekly in the yoke to follow. 
And, in mood of reckless daring, 
Greatly bothered with his training, 
Once John put zs neck the yoke in; 
“Whoop!” he said, “Just gee-up, will yer? 
Bet-yer-life, I'll break or kill yer!” 


Much astonished was the bovine, 

Never mated yet with biped, 

Never yoked with talking creature ;— 
Snorted, plunged, then eyed John wildly ; 
Plunged and snorted, then to gallop 

Set his hoofs at furious measure. 

O’er the ground he went like blazes, 
Dragging John, all willy-nilly, 

Through the cactus as ’twere fox-tail, 
Through the river’s willow thickets, 
Reeds and guatemote tangles, 

Scattering rabbits like a whirlwind, 
Sending sneaking coyotes kiting ;— 

Long John meanwhile loudly shouting, 
“Haw! Gee! there, you flying devil! 
Save me neighbors, from this evil! 

Head us off and then corral us! 

Blast it all! you mus? corral us!” 
O, I’ve often laughed while thinking 
Of that wild and curious frolic, 
*Twas in March as best I reckon ; 

I was mowing my alfalfa, 

When I heard the strangest uproar, 
Saw those queer yoke-fellows coming, 
Steer a-kicking and arunning, 

John a-stumbling and a-bawling, 

“ Hlead us off and then corral us! 
Damn it! Why don’t you corral us?” 


Well, we managed to corral them ; 
Rounded-up those green yoke-fellows 
And released them from their bondage. 
But John was a broke-up creature— 
Groaning, though, as usual, joking: 
“Boys, don’t never yoke with four legs ; 
Mighty scrimpy chance has two legs ; 
Thunder! after sech a shakin’ 

I swear off on lone steer-breakin !” 
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Now I’m nothing of a preacher, 
But if I could make a sermon— 

I have often thought it over— 

For a text I’d take that saying : 
“Head us off and then corral us!” 










Human nature is so various, 
| Such an ethnologic see-saw, 
. Queer, hereditary hodge-podge, 
Man can never tell exactly 
Where his weakness or his strength lies ; 
Cannot tell what traits lie dormant 
Waiting for a chance to waken, 
Waiting till the steps be taken 
Which shall rouse them from their torpor, 
Rouse and goad them on to action. 











So man ever should be careful, 
Lest the evil of his nature, 
Lest the lowest of his passions, 
Come to be his tyrant-master ; 
Master of his thoughts and purpose, 
Tyrant over all his being, 

Leading him by ways he likes not, 
| Making him do that he would not, 
Forcing him to acts so wicked 
That his very self revolts him. 

















Should we reach a pass so desperate, 
Should our burdens grow all grievous, 
And our yoke be sore and heavy, 
Then let all that is within us 

Send this prayer to powers above us 
(Contrite, humbled midst our vileness, 
By the glory of divineness)— 

Breathe this prayer for help and rescue : 
“Save, O save me from this bondage, 















From this cruel, wild yoke-fellow, 





i Dragging me thro’ ways so shameful, 





Thro’ this moral cactus jungle, 
Haunt of sin and haunt of sorrow, 
Bar, oh bar the way before us, 
** Head us off and then corral us!’ 











A E. Towner. 
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CHATA AND CHINITA. 


A Nove. OF MEXICAN LIFE. 


VI. 


Anp thus, in that remote Aacienda—a lit- 
tle world in itself, of all the mingled ele- 
ments of wealth and poverty, of power and 
subjection, which make up the different so- 
cial spheres—began a drama, which, though 
passing under scores of eyes, was beheld by 
but few; and even by them its tragic element 
was only dimly understood or recognized. 
lo ordinary minds, the outward display of 
grief, the wildness of despair, are necessary 
to their comprehension, and here neither 
was seen ; nature and education controlled 
the elder woman, nature alone the younger. 
To this daughter of countless Castilian an- 
cestors, Herlinda Garcia, it was natural to 
suffer in silence. Grief chilled her blood to 
ice, as love had heated it as by volcanic 
fires. Between her mother and herself there 
was a perfect understanding, though no 
words were spoken. In this, unconsciously 
to herself, the force of custom and educa- 
tion guided Herlinda. Though once, under 
powerful influence, she had cast off the as- 
cendency of her mother, which tradition 
renders in Mexico as absolute to the unmar- 
ried woman as that of her God, and which 
even the authority of her husband never en- 
tirely supplants, it became in her desolation 
igain paramount; and thus without ques- 
tion, without conscious struggle, she waited 
for her mother to take the initiative. John 
\shley was dead, her heart was dead, crushed 
eneath its load of woe—what mattered it 
whether Herlinda Garcia or the wife of Ash- 

‘ey was the victim ? 
lor more than six months the loose sand 
had blown hither and thither over John Ash- 
Ys grave. Straining her eyes upon clear 
days, Herlinda could distinguish the spot in 
4 corner of the unfenced, unkempt grave-yard 
the hill-side, where the uncoffined 


dead of the work-people were laid to rest, in 
the close embrace of their mother earth ; and 
so John Ashley had been laid, carried in 
procession by the entire population of men, 
women, and children, leaving only Pedro, 
the gate keeper, and the immediate family 
of Dofia Isabel in the wide valley, whence 
went the people with lighted tapers, weep- 
ing and lamenting, and to which they re 
turned talking and laughing, with but a re- 
membrance of grief to give zest to the days 
of idleness and revelry which it was inevit- 
able would follow upon the horror and 
gloom that for a few short hours had 
reigned supreme. Not a sound had escaped 
Herlinda, as from the windows of her moth- 
er’s room she had watched the funeral pro- 
cession ; intuitively she had guessed the 
time it would issue from the gates of the 
reduction works, and her mother had 
placed no restraint upon her movements. 
Through the clear atmosphere of the May 
day she could distinguish perfectly the very 
lineaments of her beloved, as he lay, 
stretched upon a wide board, surrounded by 
flowering boughs, his fair curls resting upon 
the greenery, his hands clasped above his 
breast. Mademoiselle La Croix burst into 
tears, and threw herself upon her knees. 
Herlinda sank upon hers, to watch with 
burning eyes the slow procession, with the 
prostrate form upborne before; and when it 
became lost to view amid the throng that 
encircled the open grave, she sank to the 
floor with such a moan as only woe itself 
can utter—a moan that seemed the outcome 
of a maddened brain and a bursting heart. 
Since that day, the common people de- 
clared that death, unsatisfied with one vic- 
tim, had brooded over the house. ‘The 
rains that followed upon the early days of 
sunshine had not fallen with their accus- 
tomed force, and instead of flooding the wa- 
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ter-courses, and carrying away the accumu- 
lated impurities of months, had but moisten- 
ed and stirred the infected mud of the ar- 

royos, and set loose the fevers that lingered 

in their depths. It was a year of much 

sickness among the poor, and at the great 

house the much beloved Herlinda grew 

daily paler and more fragile, consumed as 

by inward fever; while Mademoiselle La 

Croix fell a victim to one of the first attacks 

of typhoid, which presently became a 

scourge through the valley. 

Dofia Isabel had announced her intention 
of replacing the director of the reduction 
works, but time went on, and in the general 
consternation produced bythe epidemic noth- 
ing was done. There was much sickness at 
the works ; many of the most experienced 
hands died ; and one day when the man in 
charge was at the crisis of the fever, the men 
who were not incapacitated from iilness went 
by common consent to the “enda, to stupefy 
themselves with aguardiente and mescal ; 
and Dofia Isabel, who was fearlessly passing 
from one poor hovel to another, aiding the 
curandera and the priest in their offices, or- 
dered the mules to be taken from the /vr/as, 
and the whims to be stopped. And so, as 
the masses half mixed lay upon the floors, 
they gradually dried and hardened ; and as 
the great stone wheels ceased to turn in the 
beds of broken ores, so for years upon years 
they remained ; and the works at Tres Her- 
manos gradually fell into ruin, a fit haunt for 
the ghost which, as years went by, was said 
to haunt their shades. 

But this was long afterward, and when the 
memory of the handsome and hapless youth 
had become almost asa myth, mingled withthe 
thousand tales of blood which the fluctuat- 
ing fortunes of years of civil war made as com- 
mon as terrible. Through the struggle with 
the Americans this fertile spot had been sin- 
gularly free from the terror and disorder that 
had affected the greater part of the country ; 
and even in the domestic anarchy that had 
followed, though sharing the excitement of 
party feeling, the actual demands of strife 
had never invaded it. But quick upon the 
typhoid, when the feones who had been 





spared began to think of repairing their half- 
ruined hovels, many of them were sum- 
moned from them with scant ceremony. 
Don Julian Garcia appeared at the hacien- 
da, his uniform glittering with gold braid, 
buttons, and lace, the trappings of his horse 
more gorgeous even than his own dress. 
He was raising a troop to join his old com- 
mander Santa Anna, who had returned in 
triumph to the land from which he had been 
banished. At the sight of him, all Don Ju- 
lian’s animosity to the Americans had_ burst 
forth anew—he, at least, had not forgotten 
Palo Alto, or Buena Vista, or Angostura, or 
worse still, Pueblo, where traitors had made 
the town of angels the town of demons, the 
town of Judas himself. 

Don Julian was uncertain in his politics, 
but not in his hatreds. He heard the tale 
of the murder of the American with compla- 
cency; the taking off of one of the heretics 
seemed to him natural enough—it was scarce- 
ly worth a second thought ; certainly not a 
pause in his work of collecting troops. If 
Dofia Isabel had writhed under wounded 
patriotism as he had done, the American 
would never have had an opportunity of find- 
ing so honorable a service in which to die. 
Evidently the grudge of some bold patriot, 
this. What would you? Mexicans were 
neither sticks nor stones ! 

Herlinda heard and trembled; a faint 
hope, a half formed resolve, had wakened 
in her breast, when she had heard of the 
arrival of Don Julian. He was a distant 
cousin, a man of some influence in the fam- 
ily. She remembered him as more frank 
and genial than others of her kindred. An 
impulse to break the seal of silence came 
over her, as she heard his voice ringing 
through the window, and the clank of his 
spurs upon the stairs ; but the impulse was 
checked by the first distinct utterance of 
his lips, which, like all that followed, was 
a denunciation of the perfidious, the insa- 
tiable, the licentious and heretic Americans. 
For the first time, to the indifference with 
which she had regarded the desirability of 
establishing her position, was added a sen- 
sation of fear. What had been in her mind an 
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undefined and incomplete idea of the anger 
and scorn which her mesalliance would cause 
among her family connections, assumed the 
proportions of a treason. The words which 
at the first opportunity she would have 
spoken died upon hey lips, and she became 
once more impassive, unresisting, cold, wait- 
ing what time and fate should bring. 
\nd time passed on unflinchingly, and fate 
was unrelenting. Carmen, after a slight at- 
tack of fever, had been sent to some relative 
in G—, and there she still remained. Dofa 
Isabel’s household consisted only of herself, 
Herlinda, and the aged priest, her cousin 
Don Francisco de Sales, who, though in his 
lotage, still at long intervals read mass in 
the chapel, baptized infants, and muttered 
prayers over the dying or dead, not the less 
sincere because he who breathed them him- 
self stood so far within the shadow of the 
tomb. The old man was kindly in his senil- 
ity, and spent long hours dozing in the chair 
f the confessional; while penitents whispered 
in his ear their faults and sins, for which 
they never failed to obtain absolution, little 
imagining that the placid mind of the old 
man, even when by chance he was awake, 
dwelt far more upon the scenes of his youth 
than the follies and wickedness of the pres- 
ent. Sometimes he babbled harmlessly of 
lays long past, even of sights and doings 
far from clerical ; but the priestly habit was 
second nature, and if he heeded the confi- 
dences reposed in him, even in his weakest 
moments they never escaped his lips. To 
im Herlinda was free to go and disburden 
her mind, complying with the regulations of 
er church, and finding relief to her troubled 
soul ; to him, too, Dofia Isabel resorted ; and 
these two women with their tale of woe, 
which, as often as repeated, escaped his 
memory, roused faintly within his heart an 
echo of the pain which he uneasily and con- 
fusedly remembered dwelt in the world from 
which he was gliding into the peace beyond. 
Sometimes at the table, or as he sat with 
them in the corridor—he in the sunshine, 
they in the shade—he looked at them with 
puzzled enquiry in his gaze, which changed 
‘o mild satisfaction at some caress or fond 
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word ; for this gentle old man was tenderly 
beloved, and with a sort of superstitious 
reverence ; even Dojia Isabel attributed a 
special sanctity to his blessing, looking upon 
him as an automaton of the Church, which 
without consciousness of its own would— 
certain springs of emotion being touched— 
respond with admonition or blessing, fraught 
with all the authority of the Supreme Power. 
Dojia Isabel, as a devout Romanist, had ev- 
er been scrupulous in theobservances of her 
church, submitting to the spiritual functions 
of the clergy absolutely, while she detested 
and openly protested against their licentious- 
ness and greed, and their pernicious interfer- 
ence in worldly affairs ; and therefore through- 
out her life, and especially during her widow- 
hood, she had studiously avoided the more 
popular clergy, and had sought the oracle of 
duty through some clod of humanity, who, 
though dull, should be at least free from 
vices ; choosing by preference one of her own 
family to be the repository of her secrets, 
and the judge of her motives and actions. 
Unconsciously to herself, while outwardly, 
and even to her own conscience, fulfilling 
the requirements of her church, she had 
moulded them to her own will; which, in jus- 
tice let it be said, had often proved a wise 
and loyal one. In a word, Dona Isabel 
Garcia, with exceptional powers within her 
grasp, had skillfully and astutely freed her- 
self from those trammels which might at the 
present crisis have forced her into a diamet- 
rically opposite course from that which she 
had determined to pursue; or would at 
least have forced her to acknowledge to her 
own mind the doubtful nature of deeds that 
she now suffered herself to look upon as 
meritorious. For years, unconsciously, she 
had given their coloring to the judgments of 
her spiritual adviser, as the Padre Francis- 
co was called, and it was not to be supposed 
that she should cavil now, when with com- 
placent alacrity he had echoed yea to her 
yea, and nay to her nay—and as she left him, 
had sunk back into his chair with a faint 
wonder at a tale, to forget it in his next slum- 
ber, until recalled to him by the anguished 
outpourings of Herlinda, for whom he found 
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no words of guidance, other than those 
which throughout his life he had given to 
young maidens in distress, the commendable 
ones, “ Do as your mother directs”; though, 
as he listened to her words, the tears would 
pour down his cheeks, and pitying phrases 
fall from his trembling lips. And poor Her- 
linda would be comforted by his simple, hu- 
man sympathy, even weeping perhaps, for 
at such times the blessed relief of tears was 
given her, but finding in her darkness no 
light, either human or divine. 

Had Mademoiselle La Croix lived, she 
would doubtless have received from her the 
impetus to throw herself upon the pity and 
protection of her cousin Don Julian, which 
in spite of his prejudices, he could scarce 
have refused her ; for the governess, though 
she was at first stunned and terrified by the 
knowledge of the invalidity of the marriage, 
was no coward, and would have braved much 
to reinstate the girl she had, through com- 
passion, and—she was with a pang obliged 
to own—through cupidity, aided to bring into 
a false position. But she had scarcely recov- 
ered her bewildered senses, the more bewil- 
dered by the incomprehensible calm of Dona 
Isabel, when she was attacked by fever; to 
which, though attended with extreme care 
by Feliz, the most skilled servants, and even 
Doiia Isabel herself, she succumbed, a month 
before the appearance of the doughty war- 
rior, who with all his bluster would not have 
appalled her or deterred her from urging 
Herlinda to lay before him the matter, 
whose vital importance the stunned young 
creature failed to comprehend. 

Later it burst upon her, but it was then 
too late. Don Julian had marched away with 
his troops. She was alone: nohelp, no coun- 
selor near. Alone—ah no; there were hu- 
man creatures near, who could behold, 
and suspect, and shake the head. Herlinda 
awoke to the shame of her position, as a 
bird in a net, striving to fly, first learns 
its danger. Oh! God, where should she fly ? 
Were these careless, laughing women as un- 
conscious as they seemed? Where might 
she hide herself from these languid, soft 
eyes, which suddenly might become hard 














and cruel with intelligence. Herlinda drew 
her reboso around her, and with flushing 
cheek traversed the shadiest corridors in 
her necessary passages from room to room ; 
her eyes, large with apprehension, burned 
beneath her downcast lids. Every day she 
grew more restless, more beautiful. She 
walked for hours in the walled garden, 
where the servants never walked. They 
began to whisper that the tyranny of Santa 
Anna, and the resistance it aroused, were 
secretly stealing the gaiety and buoyancy 
of Herlinda’s youth, for they kept from 
her side the playmate of her childhood, 
her lover Vicente Gonzales. Feliz smiled 
when a garrulous servant spoke thus one 
day, but tenm inutes later entered the room 
of Dofia Isabel. 

The next morning it was known that 
the Sefiorita Herlinda was to have change, 
was to go to the capital, that Mecca to all 
Mexicans. Doiia Isabel and Felizwere to ac- 
company her. The dependientes wondered, 
and shook their heads wisely. They had 
heard wild tales of the political factions that 
rendered the city unsafe to woman as to man. 
Santa Anna’s brief dictatorship had ended 
in trouble. Still, in that remote district 
nothing was known with certainty, and 
these bucolic minds were not given to many 
conjectures upon the motives or movements 
of their superiors. Ifanything would arouse 
surprise, it was the fact that the ladies were 
not to travel by private carriage, as had 
been the custom of the Garcias from time 
immemorial, attended by a numerous escort 
of armed rancheros; but being driven to the 
nearest post where the public diligence was 
to be met, were to proceed by it most unos 
tentatiously upon their way. This aroused 
far more discussion than the fact of the 
journey itself; though it was unanimously 
agreed that if Dofia Isabel could force her- 
self to depart from the accustomed dignity 
of the family, and indeed, preserve a slight 
incognito upon the road, her chances of 
making the journey in safety would be great 
ly increased. 

Her resolve once made it was acted upon 
instantly, no time being allowed for news of 
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her departure, to give the bandits who in- 
fested the road opportunity to plan the //a- 
jio, or carrying off, of so rich a prize as Dofia 
Isabel Garcia and her daughter would have 
proved. And thus, early one November 
morning, when the whole earth was covered 
with the fresh greenness called into growth 
by the rainy season which had just passed, 
and the azure of a cloudless sky hung its 
perfect arch above the valley, seeming to 
rest upon the crown-like circlet of the sur- 
rounding hills, Herlinda passed through the 
crowd of dependents, who, as usual on such 
occasions, gathered at the gates to see the 
travelers off. Dofia Isabel, who was with 
her, was affable, and smiled and nodded to 
the men, and murmured farewell words to 
the nearest women; but it was not until 
Herlinda was seated in the carriage that she 
threw back the reboso which she had drawn 
to her very eyes, and it was seen that her 
face was deadly pale. As she leaned out 
gazing lingeringly around, half sadly, half 
naughtily, with the proud curve of the lip— 
though it quivered—which made all the 
more striking her general resemblance to 
her beautiful mother—a thrill, they knew 
not what, or why, ran through the throng. 
For a moment there was a profound silence, 
in the midst of which the aged priest raised 
his hand in blessing. Suddenly a flash of 
memory, a gleam of inspiration came over 
him; he turned aside the hand of Dona 
Isabel, which had been extended in farewell, 
and laid his own upon the bowed head of 
her daughter. ‘Fear not, my daughter,” 
he said, “thou art blessed. Though I shall 
see thee no more, my blessing, and the 
blessing of God shall be with thee !” 

The old man turned away, leaning heavi- 
ly upon Dofia Rita, the wife of the admin- 
istracor, who led him tenderly away, and a 
few moments later he was sitting smiling at 
her side, while without were heard the fare- 
well cries of the women. ‘Que Dios le 
acompafla a Ud. Nina! Que vuelve Ud 
pronto! Adios Nifia, more beautiful than 
our patron saint! Adios, and joy be with 
thee!” And in the midst of such good 
wishes, and as Herlinda still leaned from 
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the window, a smile upon her lip, her hand 
waving a farewell, the carriage drove away, 
and the people dispersed ; only Pedro, the 
gate keeper, standing motionless in the 
shadow of the great door-post, his eyes riv- 
eted on the sands at his feet, but seeing on- 
ly the glance of agony, of warning, of en- 
treaty, which had darted from Herlinda’s 
eyes, and seemed to scorch his own. 


VII. 


THoucu Herlinda Garcia had forced a 
smile to her lips as she left, perhaps forever, 
the house where she was born, as the car- 
riage was driven rapidly across the fertile 
valley, her eyes remained fixed with melan- 
choly, even despairing, intensity upon the 
walls, wherein she had learned in her brief 
experience in life much that combines to 
make up the sum of woman’s wretched- 
ness. 

She had ever been an imaginative child, 
even before she had attained the age of seven 
years, at which she had been taught to con- 
sider herself a reasoning, responsible being ; 
she had been conscious of vague feelings and 
desires, which had in a measure separated 
her from her family and the people who 
surrounded her, and had set her in sullen 
opposition to the aimless and inane occu- 
pations which served to wile away days that 
her eager nature longed te fill with action. 
She was not conscious of any especial direc- 
tion into which she would have thrown her 
energies, but she was most keenly conscious 
that she possessed them, and early rebelled 
against the petty tasks that curbed and strove 
to stifle them—-such tasks as the embroider- 
ing of capes and stoles, or drawing of threads 
from fine linen, to be replaced with intricate 
stitches of needle work, to form the decora- 
tion of altar cloths, or the garments of the 
waxen Lady of Sorrows above the altar in 
the Chapel, or of the Virgin of Guadaloupe 
in the great sa/a; as she did also against the 
endless repetition of prayers, for which she 
needlessly turned the leaves of her well 
thumbed breviary. How she had longed for 
freedom to run with the peasant children 
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over the fields! how many hours she had 
hung over the iron railing of her mother’s 
balcony, and gazed upon the far hills and 
wondered what sort of world lay in the blue 
beyond. 

Sometimes she had attempted to talk to 
Vicente Gonzales of these things when he 
came from the city, privileged, as the son of 
an old friend, and the scion of a wealthy 
and influential family, to form an early inti- 
macy with the pretty child, whom later he 
would meet but in her mother’s presence 
with all the restrictions of Spanish etiquette. 
Herlinda had always liked the proud, hand- 
some boy, but he was far slower in mental 
development than she, and could only laugh 
at her fancies. And so as they grew older, 
and he in secret grew more fond, she had 
become indifferent, restlessly longing for an 
expansion of her contracted and aimless 
existence, yet finding no promise in the 
prospects of war, and political strife, which 
began to allure Gonzales, and in which she 
could not hope to take part; and to sit a 
spectator was not in the nature of Herlinda. 
Her mother delighted to watch the fray, to 
counsel and direct—it was perhaps this trait 
in Doja Isabel’s character that, while it 
awakened her daughter’s admiration, chafed 
and fretted her, checking the natural expres- 
sion of her lively and energetic spirit, as the 
cold and even dignity of her manner repressed 
the affections which lay ardent within her, 
waiting but the magnetic touch of a respon- 
sive nature. 

Such an one was not to be found within 
her home ; all were cold, preoccupied, ab- 
sorbed in the everyday affairs of life. Some- 
times, when by chance she caught a glimpse 
of the repressed inner nature of Doiia Feliz, 
the mother of the administrador, she would 
feel for a moment drawn toward her; but 
although all her life she had lived beneath 
the same roof with her, there had occurred 
no special circumstance to draw them into 
intimacy, or in any way lessen the barrier 
that difference in age and position raised be- 
tween them—for perhaps in no part of the 
world are the subtle differences of caste so 
clearly recognized and so closely observed, 
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as in those little worlds, the Mexican Aacien- 
das de campo. 

Sometimes, in her unhappiest moods, when 
her unrest became actual pain, and resolved 
itself into a vague but real feeling of grief, 
Herlinda thought of her father, in her heart 
striving to idealize what was but an uncer- 
tain memory of an elderly, formal mannered 
man, handsome according to the type of his 
race—sharp featured, eagle eyed, but small 
of stature, with small effeminate hands, which 
Herlinda could remember she used to kiss, 
in the respectful salutation with which she 
had been taught to greet him. He had died 
when Herlinda was eight years old, just after 
the second daughter, Carmen, was born; and 
though Dona Isabel seldom mentioned him, 
it was understood that she had loved him 
deeply, and for his sake lived the life of semi- 
isolation which her age, her beauty, her tal- 
ents, and wealth seemed to combine to ren- 
der an unnatural choice. As she grew older, 
even Herlinda began to wonder, and some- 
times repine, at this utter separation from 
the world of which in a hurried visit to the 
city of G— she had once caught a glimpse. 
Especially was this the case after the arrival 
of Mademoiselle La Croix, who was lost in 
wonder that any one should voluntarily resign 
herself to exile even in so lovely a spot; and 
although she opened for Herlinda a new 
world in the studies to which she directed 
her, they were rather of an imaginative than 
logical kind, and stimulated those faculties 
which should rather have been repressed ; 
while personally she answered no need in 
the frank yet repressed and struggling nature 
of her pupil. 

These had been the conditions under 
which she had met John Ashley, and we 
know with what result. As the tiny stream 
rushes into the river, and is carried away by 
its force, their waters mingling indistinguish- 
ably, so the mind, the very soul of Herlinda 
felt the power of that perfect sympathy which 
in the few short words uttered in the pauses 
of a dance (for they had first met at G—-) 
and the expressive glances of his eyes, she 
believed herself to have found in the mind 
and heart of the alien, a man in her mother’s 
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employ, one whom ordinarily she would 
have treated with perfect politeness, but 
would have thought of as set as far apart 
from her own life as though they were be- 
ings of a separate order of creation. The 
fact that he was a handsome young man 
would primarily have had no effect upon 
Herlinda, though undoubtedly it served to 
render to her mind more natural and delight- 
ful the ascendency which, in spite of all ob- 
stacles, he rapidly gained over her entire na- 
ture. 

Needless it is for us to analyze the mind 
and character of Ashley. It is certain he 
loved Herlinda passionately. His entire 
freedom fromsordid motives, and his fears of 
the consequences of delay, knowing as he did 
of the desired engagement between Herlin- 
da and the young Vicente Gonzales, justified 
to his mind a course which the canons of hon- 
or would forbid, but of the legality of which 
he certainly had no question—the intricacies 
and delicacies of marriage laws having en- 
gaged no share in the attention of a some- 
what adventurous youth. 

This very heedlessness and activity of 
John Ashley’s nature had formed the espe- 
cial charm to Herlinda; she would haveshrunk 
from and pondered over a more cautious na- 
ture—-perhaps ended in loving, but she would 
never have cast aside all the traditions of her 
youth. It was of this she was thinking, as 
she leaned from the carriage window. All 
her life she had been like a bird in the cage. 
For a brief space she had seen the wide ex- 
panse of the sky opening above her, she had 
fluttered upward, but death had struck her 
down to darkness—death, which had struck 
the strong and loving one who would have 
guided and protected her! She moaned and 
turned her face to the corner of the carriage. 
An arm stole around her; it was that of 
Dona Feliz. 


VIII. 


Upon the death of Mademoiselle La 
Croix, or rather, perhaps, from the time of 
her return to the hacienda after her ineffec- 
tual quest, Dofia Feliz had virtually become 
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the duenna of Herlinda. Not that such an 
office was formally recognized or required 
in the seclusion of Tres Hermanos, but it 
was nevertheless true that Herlinda seldom 
found herself alone, even in the walled gar- 
den ; though she paced its narrow paths with- 
out companionship, she was aware that her 
mother or Doha Feliz lingered near ; and it 
was this consciousness that steeled her out- 
wardly, and forced her to restrain the pas- 
sionate despair that, under other circum- 
stances, would have burst forth to relieve the 
tension of mind and brain. Sometimes at 
night, when she believed that Feliz, who, 
since Carmen’s departure, had occupied the 
adjacent room, was asleep, for a few brief 
moments she would yield to the demands of 
nature, and give way to sobs and tears, to 
throw herself finally prostrate before the lit- 
tle altar, where she kept the lamp constant- 
ly burning before the Mother of Sorrows. 
Thence Feliz at times raised her, and led 
her to her bed—chill, unresisting, more 
dead than alive, but putting aside the arm 
that would have supported her, and by mute 
gestures entreating to be left to her misery. 

Fortunately for her reason, there were 
times, when, in utter exhaustion, she slept 
heavily and awoke refreshed ; and it so hap- 
pened a night or two after she had learned, 
by a few decisive words from her mother, of 
her imminent removal from Tres Hermanos. 

She had retired early, and awoke to find 
the soft and brilliant moonlight flooding her 
chamber. Every article in the room was 
visible ; their shadows fell black upon the 
tiled floor, and the lamp before the altar 
burned pale. A profound stillness reigned. 
Herlinda raised herself on her pillow, and 
looked around her. The scene was weird 
and ghostly, and she presently became 
aware that she was utterly alone. She lis- 
tened intently—not the echo of a breath 
from the next room. Her heart leaped ; 
for a moment its pulsations perplexed her ; 
another, and she had moved noiselessly 
from her bed and crossed the room. She 
glanced into that adjoining. That too was 
flooded in moonlight; it shone full upon 
the bed. Yes it was empty. Dojia Feliz 
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had doubtless been called to some sick per- 
son. She had left Herlinda sleeping, think- 
ing that at that hour of the night there 
could be no danger in leaving her for a brief 
half hour alone. 

In an instant these thoughts darted 
through Herlinda’s mind, followed by a pro- 
ject that of late she had much dwelt upon, 
but had believed it impossible to realize. 
With trembling hands she took from her 
wardrobe a dress of some soft, dark stuff, 
and a black and gray reboso, and put them 
on. Without pausing a moment for thought 
that might deter her, she glided from the 
room, crossed the corridor, and descended 
the stairs, taking the same direction in 
which Ashley had gone to his death. She 
paused, too, at the gate, to do as he had 
done ; for she touched the sleeping Pedro 
lightly upon the shoulder, at the same in- 
stant uttering his name. 

The man started from his sleep affrighted 
—too much affrighted to cry out, for like 
most haciendas, Tres Hermanos had its 
ghost ; from time to time the apparition of 
the mujer triste was seen by those about to 
die. Had she come to him now? His 
tongue clove to the roof of his mouth; he 
shook in every limb. The moonlight shone 
fullin the court, but the archway was in shade: 
who or what was this that stood beside him, 
extending a white arm from its dark robes, 
and touching him with one slight finger ? 
A repetition of his name restored him to his 
senses, and he staggered to his feet, mutter- 
ing “Sefiorita! My Sefiorita, for God’s sake 
why are you here? You will be seen! You 
will be recognized !” 

“*Tn the night all cats are gray,’” she an- 
swered, with one of those proverbs as natural 
to the lips of a Mexican as the breath they 
draw. “* Noone would distinguish me in this 
light from any of the servants; but still my 
words must be brief, for my absence from my 
room may be discovered. Pedro, I have a 
work to do; it has been in my mind all this 
time. You, you can help me!” 

She clasped her hands ; he thought she 
looked at the door, and the idea darted into 
his mind that she contemplated escape, or 
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that she had a mad desire to throw herself 
upon her lover’s grave and die there. 

‘“‘ Nifia ! Niia, de mi vida,” he said implor- 
ingly, using the form of address one might 
employ to a child, or some dearly loved elder, 
still dependent. “Go back to your chamber, 
I beg and implore. How can I do anything 
for you! How can Pedro, so worthless, so 
vile, do anything ?” 

The adjectives he applied to himself were 
sincere enough, for Pedro had never ceased 
to reproach himself for his share in the trag- 
edy which, in spite of Dofia Isabel’s words, 
he had never really ceased to believe con- 
cerned Herlinda, though he had striven for 
his own peace of mind, as well as in loyalty 
to the Garcias, to affect a contrary opinion, 
until this moment, when his young mistress’s 
appearance and appeal rendered self decep- 
tion no longer possible. Again and again 
he reiterated, ‘“ What can the miserable Pe- 
dro do for you?” 

Apparently with an instinct of conceal- 
ment, she had crouched upon the stones, 
and as the man stood before her, she raised 
her face and gazed at him with her dark 
eyes. How large they looked in the un- 
certain light; how the young face quiv- 
ered and was convulsed, as her lips parted. 
Pedro, with an inward shrinking, expected 
her to demand of him the name of Ashley’s 
murderer ; but the thought of vengeance, if 
it ever crossed her mind, was far from it at 
that moment. “Yes, yes, there is perhaps 
something you can do for me,” she said. 
“Men are able to do so much, while we 
poor women can only fold our hands, and 
wait, and suffer. I thought differently once. 
John used to laugh at what he called our 
idle ways ; he said women were made to act 
as well as men. But what canI do? What 
would any woman do in my place? Noth- 
ing! Nothing! Nothing!” 

Pedro was silent. He knew well how 
powerless, what a mere chattel or toy, was a 
young woman of his people. It seemed, too, 
quite natural and right to him. In this par- 
ticular case the mother was acting with in- 
comprehensible severity, but she was within 
her right. Even while he pitied the child, 
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it did not enter his mind to counsel her to 
combat her mother’s will. He only repeat- 
ed mechanically, ‘* What can I do? What 
would you have your servant do?” 

““Not+so hard a thing,” she said with a 
sob in her voice; ‘*even a woman, had I 
one for my friend, could do this thing for 
me; and yet it is all I have to ask in the 
world. Justa little pity for my child, Pedro.” 
She rose to her feet suddenly, and spoke 
rapidly. ‘* Pedro, they say I was not truly 
married; they say my beautiful, golden- 
haired husband, my angel of light, deceived 
me. It is false, Pedro, all false: but they 
say the world will not believe me, and so I 
must go away; and my child, like an off- 
spring of shame, must be born in secret, and 
I must submit. It will be taken from me, 
and I must submit. There is no help! no 
help !” 

She spoke ina kind of frenzy, and her ex- 
citement communicated itself to Pedro. He 
understood, far better than she could, the 
motives of Dona Isabel; he did not condemn 
her, neither did he attempt to justify her to 
her daughter. He only muttered again in 
his stoical way, ‘‘ What can I do?” 

Herlinda accepted the words as they were 
meant, as an offer of devotion, of service 
“Pedro, you can do much,” she said rapidly. 
“You can watch over that child. Years 
hence, when I come to ask it, you can give 
me news of it. Ah, they think when they 
take my child from me, it will be as dead to 
me; but Pedro,” she added in an eager whis- 
per, “I have found what they will do. Nev- 
er mind how I learned it. They will bring 
my child here,—here, where only the cones 
will ask a few useless questions ; where there 
will be no person of influence to interfere. 
Yes, it will be brought here, and—and for- 
gotten! but, Pedro, promise me, you will 
watch for it, you will protect it. Promise ! 
l’romise ! Promise !” 

Pedro was startled, but not incredulous. 
(his would not be the first child that had 
been found at the hacienda doors, left to the 
charity of the sefioras ; more than one half 
crown boy, of whose parents no one knew 
anything, loitered in the corra//es, and the 
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maid who served Dofia Isabel belonged to 
this class. 

‘*But how shall I know,” he stammered, 
after he had satisfied her with the promise 
she desired. “True enough, it may be 
brought here, but how shall I know ?” 

Herlinda scarcely heeded his words. She 
was busy in taking a small reliquary from her 
neck. It was square, made of pale blue 
silk, and inno way remarkable. ‘See, I will 
put this around its neck,” she said. “No 
one will dare remove a reliquary. There is 
a bit of the true cross init. It will keep 
evil away—it will bring good fortune. The 
first day I wore it, I met John,” and she add- 
ed, nervously fingering the jewel at her ear, 
“take this, Pedro : I will put the other in the 
reliquary, with a prayer to San Federigo. 
When you see the strange child that will 
come here, look for these signs, and as you 
hope for mercy hereafter, guard the child that 
bears them.” 

She had placed in his hand a flat earring 
of quaint filagree work; one of the marvels 
of rude and almost barbaric workmanship 
that the untaught goldsmiths of the hacien- 
das produce. Pedro would have returned 
it to her, swearing by all he held sacred to 
do her will; but some sound had startled 
her. She slipped the reliquary into her bo- 
som, drew her reboso around her, and glided 
away. He saw her pass the small doorway 
like a spectre. He could scarcely believe 
that she had been there at all, that she had 
actually spoken to him. He crossed him- 
self as he lost sight of her, and looked in 
a dazed way at the earring in his palm. 

‘“*Would to God,” he muttered, “I had 
told Dona Isabel all the truth, as I meant 
to, when I went to her from the dead man’s 
side. Why did I not tell her plainly I knew 
Herlinda to be the woman he had come 
here to meet; would she have dared then 
to say she was not his wife? Fool that I 
was ; I, myself, doubted. What, doubt that 
sweet angel! beast! imbecile!” and Pedro 
flung his jorongo from him with a gesture of 
disgust. ‘And now, what would be the 
use, though I should trumpet abroad the 
whole matter ? No, my hour has passed. 
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Dofia Isabel must work her will; I will not 
fail her, for only by being true can I serve 
her daughter. But who knows? she may be 
deceived; her fears may have turned her 
brain. Yet, all the same, I will keep this 
token”; and he looked at the earring rev- 
erently, then placed it in his wallet. Two 
days later, when she left Tres Hermanos, he 
saw its fellow in Herlinda’s ear, he caught 
the momentary glance in her dark eye, and 
stood transfixed. 

Pedro Gomez had been a careless, idle, 
rollicking fellow ; thenceforward, he became 
grave, watchful, and crafty—-the change 
which, had there been keen observers near, 
all might have noticed in the outward man, 
being as nothing to that from the specious 
fellow whom Ashley had found it an easy 
matter to bribe, to the conscience stricken 
man who stood at the gates of the great ha- 
cienda of the Garcias, cognizant of its conflict- 
ing interests, sworn to guard them; his crafty 
mind inclined to Dofia Isabel and the cause 
she represented—his heart yearning over the 
erring daughter. 


IX. 


THE pale dawn, creeping over the hiils, 
behind which the sun was still hidden, reveal- 
ing to her accustomed sight a narrow, irreg- 
ular street of adobe hovels; a tiny church 
with a square tower, where the swallows were 
sleepily chirping ; around and behind, stray 
trees and patches of gardens ; upon the waste 
of sand, where cacti and dusty sagebrush 
grew, up to the hills where the pines began, 
a road of yellow sand, winding like a sinu- 
ous serpent over all; two or three early loi- 
terers, with eyes turned towards the diligence, 
which thus early was making its way from 
the night’s resting place towards the distant 
city ;—such was the scene upon which Dona 
Feliz looked upon a morning early in No- 
vember. She was standing in the low gate- 
way that gave entrance to a garden overgrown 
with weeds and vines. These vines spread 
from the fig and orange trees, and half cov- 
ered the ruinous walls of a house which had 
once, where the surroundings were so hum- 
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ble, ranked as an elegant mansion, but which, 
in truth, had served in years gone by asa 
temporary retreat, small but attractive, for 
such of the family of Garcia as desired a few 
days’ retirement from their accustomed pur- 
suits. Here the ladies had wandered amid 
the flowers, and sat under the arbors where 
the purple grapes clustered, and honeysuckle 
and jessamine mingled their rich odors ; and 
the gentlemen had smoked their cigarettes 
in luxurious ease, or sallied forth to shoot 
the golden plover in its season, or hunt the 
deer amid the surrounding hills. ‘This had, 
in fact, been a guinéa, or pleasure resort ; but 
since the days of revolutions and bandits, 
had been utterly abandoned to the rats and 
owls, or to the nominal care of the ragged 
brood who huddled together in the half ruin- 
ous kitchen ; and here the romance of Her- 
linda’s life had been enacted. 

When Dona Isabel Garcia had desired to 
send her daughter from the hacienda of Tres 
Hermanos, in order to separate her from the 
neighborhood of Ashley, she had at first 
been sadly perplexed where to send her. 
Should she go to her relatives in the city, it 
was possible that her dejected mien and un- 
guarded words might give them a suspicion 
of the truth, and Dojia Isabel detested gos- 
sip, particularly family gossip: besides, she 
looked upon Herlinda’s marriage with Vi- 
cente Gonzales as certain, and dreaded lest 
the faintest rumor of the young girl's attach- 
ment should reach his ears, and awaken in 
him the slumbering demon of jealousy, 
which, though it might rouse him as a lover 
to fresh ardor only, might result in him as a 
husband in a tyranny which the mind of 
Herlinda was ill disposed to bear. In this di- 
lemma the guinfa at Las Parras had occurred 
to her. Once in her own girlhood she 
had visited the place, and she remembered 
it as a most charming sylvan retreat; and 
although she knew it to be situated in the 
outskirts of a small hamlet scarce worthy of 
the name of village, and that it had been 
abandoned for years, its isolation and aban- 
donment at that juncture precisely consti- 
tuted its attractions ; and thither, under the 
care of Don Rafael, the administrador, and 
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Mademoiselle La Croix, Herlinda had been 
sent. Precautions had been taken to baffle 
the inquiries of Ashley as to their route and 
destination, which, as has been said, an acci- 
dent revealed to him just when his mind was 
most strongly excited by the mystery which 
his disposition and training, as well as his 
love, led him to passionately resent. Hither, 
too, when a new and still more important 
need had risen, Herlinda had been brought. 

Dofia Isabel had been unaffectedy shocked 
when, after a tortuous journey by diligence, 
in order to evade conjecture as to their des- 
tination, they had at nightfall arrived at this 
deserted mansion, and had passed through 
the narrow door-way set in the high stone 
wall that surrounded the garden, and had 
looked upon its tangled masses of half tropic 
vegetation, and entered the ruin, in which 
only three or four small rooms opening upon 
the vineyard were found habitable. But in 
these few rooms they were safe; safe as if 
buried in the caves of the earth. Herlinda 
looked around her for familiar faces, but all 
she saw were strange to her. Dona Isabel 
had guarded against recognition of Herlinda, 
and even her own identity was disguised; she 
was known to the women and the old man 
who performed the work of the kitchen, and 
went the necessary errands, but were rigidly 
excluded from the private rooms, as a friend 
of Dofia Isabel Garcia’s, one Dofia Carlota, 
whose family name awoke no interest or in- 
quiry. 

After satisfying her hungry anxiety to 
catch a glimpse of the servants, and finding 
them strangers, Herlinda made no further 
effort to encounter them. She was very ill 
after arrival, and it is doubtful whether the 
servants —dull, apathetic creatures—ever saw 
her face plainly from the day she entered 
the house, until that of which we speak, 
when Dofia Feliz stood in the low doorway 
in the garden wall, and looked towards the 
diligence which appeared indistinctly, a mov- 
ing monster, in the distance. She glanced 
back occasionally, half impatiently, half sor- 
rowfully, to the house. Through the open 
door of it, presently glided Dota Isabel. 

Her head was bent, her olive cheeks were 
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deadly pale, and she shivered as with cold, 
as she stepped out into the dusk of early 
morning —or rather late night, for it was an 
hour when not a creature around the place 
was stirring, not even the birds ; and a wide- 
eyed cat stared at her, as she passed down 
the narrow walk. She held something un- 
der her black reboso, which, upon reaching 
Feliz, she passed to her with averted eyes. 

“Take it,” she said ; “ Herlinda is asleep. 
We trust you, Feliz. I in my shame, she 
in her despair, we give this child to you, nev- 
er to ask it of you again, never to know 
whether it lives or dies. ” 

The absolute composure with which she 
said these words, the absolute freedom from 
any tone of vindictiveness, gave to them the 
accent of perfect trust. There was nothing 
of cruelty, nothing of hesitancy, in the tone, 
or words, or manner, with which Doja Isa- 
bel Garcia laid in the arms of Feliz a new- 
born, sleeping infant, and thus separated 
herself and her family from the fate which, 
with absolute confidence, she placed in the 
hands of the statuesque, cold-faced woman 
who stood there to receive it. 

But with the child in her arms a great 
change swept over the face of Feliz. One 
could not have told at a glance whether it 
was loathing and resentment, or an agony 
of pity, that convulsed her features, or all 
combined. 

‘* My words are all said,” she murmured. 
“ Herlinda is resigned. Oh, Doiia Isabel, 
Dojia Isabel, you will rue this hour. I do 
your will ; do not blame or accuse me in the 
future !” e 

The diligence had driven through the vil- 
lage. To the astonishment of the idlers, it 
stopped before the wall that circled the half- 
ruined guinfa; a woman stepped through the 
doorway, and was helped to her seat. She 
had evidently been expected. They would 
have been still more surprised, had they seen 
the woman who had waved a white hand at 
parting, and who turned back into the gar- 
den with a deep-drawn sigh of relief, followed 
by a groan that seemed to rend and distort 
the lips through which it came, and which 
she vainly strove to keep from trembling as 
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she entered the house, and answered the call 
of her awakened daughter. 

What can I say of the scene that followed ? 
What that will awaken pity, unstained with 
blame, for that poor creature, so powerless 
in that land that her sisters, in others more 
blessed, can not, perhaps, find it possible to 
put themselves in imagination in her place ev- 
en fora single moment? But the captive slave 
can writhe ; woman, the pampered toy, may 
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weep ; and where woman was both—for even 
in Mexico a new era is dawning on her—she 
could struggle, and despair, and die ; but, as 
Herlinda knew too well, in youth at least, she 
could not assert her womanhood, and make 
or mar her own destiny. In such a land, in 
such a cause, what champion would arise 
to beat down the iron laws of custom, that 
manacled and crushed her? None. 
Louise Palmer Heaven. 
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loi ch’ ascoltate in rime sparse il suono 
Di quei sospiri ond’ io nudriva tl cuore 
In sul mio primo giovenile errore, 
Quand’ era in parte altr’ uom’ da quel ch’ i sono; 
Del vario stile in cui piango e ragiono 
Fra le vane speranze el van’ dolore; 
Ove sia chi per prova intenda amore, 
Spero trovar’ pieta, non che perdono. 
Ma ben veggi’ or, si come al popol’ tutto 
Favola fui gran tempo ; onde sovente 
Di me medesmo meco mi vergogno : 
E del mio vaneggiar vergogna el frutto, 
El pentirsi, el conoscer chiaramente, 
Che quanto piace al mondo e breve sogno. 
—Messer Francesco Petrarca, Sonetto 1. 
Ir were easy to fancy that Petrarch’s opin- 
ion of his love lyrics, so scornfully expressed 
in his introductory sonnet, if more than a 
false assumption of a literary modesty he was 
not the man to feel, was prompted only by a 
sentimental sense of the vanity of earthly 
fame; but elsewhere, and in passages that 
exclude all suspicion of sentimentality, he 
speaks still more severely of his poems in 
the Etruscan language, calling them “ those 
popular songs found in my youthful works, 
which today I repent and blush for, altho’ 
they are eagerly read, I observe, by persons 
suffering with the same disease.” So ina 
Latin epistle he writes : 
“ Much, then, in sport 
The boy might write, little the man may now, 
Who is ashamed of that, feeling his soul 
Drawn unto higher things.” 
This is to say, that he compares the time in 
his life when he was composing his love- 


breathing, languorous sonnets, with his later’ 
activity, and the comparison favors the lat- 
ter. Many have smiled in shallow fashion at 
the low esteem in which Petrarch held his 
Italian writings, and it is true that his Latin 
ones, forty times as voluminous though they 
be, are now read by scholars alone. 

By such a criterion, we could find reason 
to smile at the Grimm Brothers, whose Ger- 
man fairy tales go through innumerable edi- 
tions, while their great works on Germanic 
language and law gather dust upon their 
tops in the libraries. Petrarch’'s real great- 
ness lies in his having become the founder 
of Humanism—of that vivifying movement 
in the world of learning and letters coinci- 
dent and concomitant to the rejuvenation of 
art : commonly called the Renascence ; and, 
less directly, to the first religious upheavals 
that prepared the way for the Reformation 
of the sixteenth century. Learning for Man 
not Man for Learning—this was the uncon- 
scious watchword of Humanism. _ Its roots 
struck through the arid crust of medizval 
formalism deep into the rich classic soil be- 
neath. Petrarch was right in thinking that, 
as the implacable and victorious enemy of 
the scholasticism it was destined to super- 
sede, he had a higher and juster claim to the 
respect of contemporaries and posterity than 
as the lachrymose lover of Laura. What 
was the training that fitted him to be the 
propugner of a new epoch—in spite of 
which, rather, he grew to be what he was? 
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Before taking the sum of his utterances on 
the learning of his day, and its representa- 
tives in the schools, this query must have its 
answer. 

Francesco was eleven years old, when his 
father, Petracco, a poor notary who had seen 
himself forced to flee his Florentine home, 
settled his family at Carpentras, a small Pro- 
vencal town near the papal residence, Avig- 
non. The boy learned at school, he tells us, 
‘“‘orammar, rhetoric, and dialectics, as much 
as is commonly learnt in school, that is to 
say, next to nothing.” From an observation 
in a letter of his, on the position of a school- 
master, we may form our estimate of the 
positive value of such a schooling as Fran- 
cesco had enjoyed. “Let those,” he says, 
“who can add to an unquiet indefatigability 
mental laziness, a moist brain, a wingless 
spirit, cold blood, an untiring body, an utter 
indifference to reputation, who are as ava- 
ricious as they are careless of their attire, en- 
gage in teaching boys. Such only are fit to 
keep watch over the fidgety hands, the trav- 
elsome eyes ; to listen for the unintelligible 
murmur of lads ; who enjoy the trouble, the 
dust, the noise, and the whimperings of the 
switched ; men who are ashamed before men, 
but rejoice in authority over the little fellows 
they oppress and nag, satisfied to be hated 
by them, provided they be feared.” Also 
young Petrarch sought and found his ideals 
While his schoolfellows were 
sticking in their grammar and .4sop’s fables, 
he was encouraged by his father to read 
Cicero, without understanding much, if we 
may believe his own story, but filled with 
keen pleasure at the mere sonorousness of 
the Latin periods. uintilian would have 
encouraged him in his classical studies with 
the assurance that whoever takes true pleas- 
ure in Cicero has made much progress. 

But the bey had to think of a study that 
would enable him to earn his daily bread. 
He chose Roman law. So his father sent him 
to the nearest college town, Montpellier. 
Both the place and the institution were bask- 
ing in the sunshine of prosperity, under the 
benign scepter of the King of Majorca. 
Francesco Di Petracco, as he was then 
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called, with‘unclassicized name, was matricu- 
lated at fifteen, an unusual age; for the ma- 
jority were not young. Like the other French 
universities, this one was laid out on the plan 
of the older Italian schools. The oldest of 
these, the faculties of medicine, at Salerno, 
and of law, at Bologna, had come into being 
about a. D. rooo. From King Frederick 1. 
of Lombardy, through the so-called Authen- 
tica Habita of 1158, university students had 
obtained the most extensive privileges of a 
favored class. The character of their privi- 
lege is best reflected in a paragraph of the 
statutes of Padua, where the rule is formu- 
lated that students are entitled to enjoy the 
advantages of citizenship, without being held 
subject to its inconveniences. At Montpel- 
lier, a medical school existed as early as 
1180; a school of law is first mentioned in 
1230; in 1242, the Bishop of Maguelonne 
accorded to the Universitas Artistarum, a 
school of the Liberal Arts, free jurisdiction 
over its own members. Finally, the four 
faculties of Canonical and Roman Law, of 
Medicine, and of Arts, appear in a bull of In- 
nocent the Fourth. Of this university, the 
revised statutes, dated A. D. 1339, are extant, 
and printed in Savigny’s “ History of Roman 
Law during the Middle Ages.” A perusal 
gives a tolerably definite notion of the con- 
ditions under which Petrarch went through 
his four years’ curriculum, although his stay 
at Montpellier fell in the years 1317 to 1320. 

The statutes enact that, with the exception 
of Sundays and feast days, or one hundred 
and twenty-seven holidays in the year, two 
morning and two afternoon hours daily shall 
be given to lectures on Law, Canonical, Rom- 
an, and Feudal. The lectures were altogether 
in Latin, and the student paid for his flood 
of legal learning only ten pence, or one florin, 
for each course; or if the professor should 
not insist on his full fee, whatever might be 
agreed upon, up to eight pence. For the 
rental of the lecture rooms five pence were 
levied in addition, from each student. Op- 
portunity was given at very small cost for the 
student to obtain, for copying, or for his ab- 
stracts and extracts, the texts and glosses of 
all the essential law books. But it is the 
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disciplinary regulations that are. most curi- 
ous and striking to read. It was forbidden 
to stay away from Sunday mass; to have 
clothes made of expensive material or of a 
dashing cut; a semi-clerical garb, cut long, 
was considered the only becoming apparel ; 
all games of chance were prohibited, but a 
qualification is given to the harsh rule—stu- 
dents might play for small stakes at meals, 
for a tonic exercise, presumably ; in the last 
days of the carnival, students were not to 
break into citizens’ houses to steal meat, 
but were, on the contrary, to betake them- 
selves to their class-rooms as usual, and were 
urged, when there, not to throw stones and 
chaff about them, nor to abstract the notes 
of their instructors. They were further 
warned against the consequences of abusing 
their privilege of untaxed importation of wine, 
of noisiness in the streets, or singing in pub- 
lic places, or bearing arms, or of taking part 
in fights for any purpose but that of making 
peace (what a saving clause! ). All of which 
very wrong things, human nature and mod- 
ern analogy both assure us, said students 
regularly and religiously did. 

Such was the contemplative existence 
shared by Petrarch for four years, during 
which he did not drop his classical studies 
altogether. His biographers fondly repeat 
an anecdote he tells of himself in one of his 
Epistole Rerum Senilium. In expectation 
of a visit from his father, who disapproved 
of what tended to make him neglect his pro- 
fessional studies, he had hidden the works 
of Cicero, which he had collected, and some 
books of Roman poetry. The old gentle- 
man, however, was suspicious; he drew 
them out, and consigned them to the flames 
as enemies of profitable study. Only when 
he saw the tears in Francesco’s eyes was he 
touched to rescue him a Virgil and a rhetor- 
ical book of Cicero’s, saying with a smile, as 
he returned them: “ Take this one tor a rare 
relaxation of your mind; the other will be 
of help in your law studies.” Yet it was 
only with reluctance that Francesco consent- 
ed, at his parent’s entreaties, to continue the 
hated study at Bologna. At this greatest 
educational center in Europe he remained 
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three years, hearing nearly the whole of the 
Corpus Juris. Three Universitates were then 
gathered within the walls of Bologna, under 
as many Recfores, chosen by the suffrages of 
the students, according to the prevalent Ital- 
ian custom. During Petrarca’s stay (1322- 
1324), the fame of these schools was at 
zenith height. The number of students con- 
gregated from every country in Europe was 
prodigious, amounting to no less than thir- 
teen thousand. Petrarch lived to see the 
beginning of the decline. There are, in a 
letter written in his old age to Guido Settimo, 
a schoolfellow and early friend, in which he 
deplores the change time and provincial nar- 
rowness had wrought, some words of grate- 
ful praise for his teachers ; but his pleasant 
reminiscences were of the holidays, when 
the students would swarm out into the coun- 
try, and return late at night to climb in over 
the city wall. 

Many thought Petrarch would have made 
a distinguished jurist had he been faithful to 
the bar ; he knew better himself. Upon his 
father’s death in 1324, he abandoned the 
profitless and uncongenial study. The opin- 
ion he had of the fruitlessness of his univer- 
sity years was never changed. ‘Toward the 
close of his life he wrote: “ In that study I 
wasted, rather than spent, seven whole years.” 
He does not deny the advantage of learning 
a variety of things, but returns to the quer- 
ulous strain: “I mourn, and ever shall while 
there is a spark of life in me, that so big a 
portion of a life, short at best, was thrown 
away. Why could I not employ those years 
on something nobler, or at least more suited 
to my needs !” 

For the world, at least, it was a fortune 
that he was debarred from having his own 
way. It was his painful, personal sense of 
the worthlessness of the study of law to him- 
self, without doubt, that made him the de- 
clared enemy of the jurists first, and later, of 
all the cumber-ground of scholastic learning 
that had to be swept away to make room for 
the triumph of the Renascence.  Petrach 
went to work with surprising caution, never, 
one may almost say, laying himself open to 
the charge of ignoring the healthy kernel in 
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many of the shells he cracked, when there 
was one. Against the study of law, in itself, 
he felt no enmity. He readily recognized 
that laws are essential to the order of a com- 
munity. The very survival of the code of 
imperial Rome was a circumstance to afford 
a satisfaction to one whose admiration for 
antiquity was so unbounded as his. What 
displeased him about the jurists was that they 
taught law as a thing absolute, paying no at- 
tention to its origin and its growth from small 
beginnings. This proved, to his mind, that 
they cared at bottom only for the pecuniary 
rewards of their profession, since a historical 
treatment would have added wondrously to 
the better understanding of the subject, as 
well as to its fascination. As it was then 
carried on, he felt constrained to regard the 
law rather as a trade thanas a liberal profes- 
sion. Names erstwhile widely separated were 
now all but forgotten ; hence, Petrarch con- 
cluded that a lawyer might very well win 
great reputation, but lasting glory is out of 
his reach. Nor was this attack merely im- 
personal; in the person of the illustrious Gio- 
vanni Di Andrea, a contemporary legal light, 
he dared to beard the lion in his den. Iron- 
ically preserving a show of perfect respect 
for Andrea’s marvelous learning, Petrarch 
exhibited him in the nakedness of coarse 
ignorance. ‘The form is that of benevolent 
correction of a few unimportant errors. For 
instance, Giovanni Di Andrea had called 
Valerius Maximus the greatest moral philos- 
opher of antiquity ; Cicero and Plato he held 
to be distinguished poets. He had taken 
Ennius and Papinius Statius for contempo- 
Petrarch reminded him that “to be 
exact,” a few centuries intervened between 
them. He further accuses him of a childish 
love of exhibiting himself as a man of bril- 
liant memory. What more cutting, after much 
polite formality, could be said toa man about 
his own brain than Petrarch’s address : “ But 
when you get inside, O ye gods and goddess- 
es, how nothing you find there !” 

Other standard sciences did not meet with 
more merciful treatment, least of all astrolo- 
gy and its kindred. Against such deviations 
of the human mind, club strokes of sound 
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common sense are better fitted to prevail than 
the sword thrusts of criticism. To influence 
believers, the plan adopted by Petrarch was 
not at all a bad one; he published a collec- 
tion of anecdotes in the range of fulfilled 
prophecies, dreams, and omens, interlarded 
with polemical observations in judiciously 
selected places. He drew copiously for his 
examples from antiquity, from Cicero De Div- 
inatione. Unmeasured delight filled him at 
his success in eliciting from an old Milanese 
court astrologer the confession that in secret 
he thought of his art as much as Petrarch 
himself, and no more. Elsewhere he says 
in a letter: “Such fraud finds room to spread 
only through general ignorance and the eter- 
nal hankering, not to say craze, of not want- 
ing to know but what is unknowable or not 
profitable to know.” And Petrarch was the 
only man of prominence to use such lan- 
guage, at a time when every court had its 
astrologer, when the church did not in any 
way denounce the superstition, and even the 
most considerable universities had chairs in 
which astrology was taught. With astrology 
and oniratology he classed alchemy, which 
shared the honors of those sciences. But 
he had no illusions on the extirpation of stu- 
pidity and folly ; he says himself: “ If once 
or twice one of these people hits upon a truth, 
by sheer accident, all is up; he can announce 
the fall of the stars from heaven, and find 
belief.” 

It did not suffice to satisfy his literary pug- 
nacity to wrestle with none but creatures 
shrewd enough to oppose only passive resis- 
tance, star-gazers, dream-tellers and gold- 
makers ; in the inveterate quarrel with the 
jurists, he was constantly and unpleasantly 
exposed to the retort that he was a traitor to 
the science that had nurtured him. An oc- 
casion came to administer a snub to the 
medical profession. When Clement v1. lay 
ill in 1352, Petrarch wrote to him a warning 
against placing confidence in physicians, 
whose practice it was, he said, to murder 
their patients with impunity. A physician 
promptly took up the glove, by counseling 
him to attend to his own lying trade of poe- 
try. The poet, thus insulted upon, as Bent- 
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ley would say, was quick to answer. His 
adversary is embalmed for posterity in four 
books of salt invective, nor are the letters free 
from occasional thrusts at the profession 
from this time forth. Again he protests 
against the imputation of wishing to decry 
science itself. On the contrary, he makes 
no doubt that the goddess Medicina, if alive 
and able to speak her mind, would thank 
him for pillorying those who had obscured 
the brilliance of her ancient glory with new 
errors. Hippocrates, he thinks, was the true 
physician, whose example was followed by 
other medical celebrities of antiquity. But 
their method and system of effecting cures 
is now unknown; all the authorities appealed 
to by the physicians of the day being later 
than Pliny, and consequently modern. Ev- 
en if the methods of Hippocrates were 
known, his precepts presuppose a patient 
living on Greek soil, and after the customs 
that prevailed in ancient Greece, and would 
hence be quite useless for modern practice. 
Nature, not Hippocrates, should be taken 
for guide. To prohibit the use of fresh fruit 
and of water, even to the healthy, after the 
practice of most physicians, is against nature. 
No wonder they are careful not to live accord- 
ing to their own prescriptions, or to think of 
drinking their own black mixtures- assuredly, 
the only prudent course. Only the surgeons, 
whom the physicians considered mere crafts- 
men, commanded Petrarch’s cordial respect. 
They often healed grievous wounds and evil 
sores; “for they see what they are about, 
and act accordingly.” Medical men know 
best how far ahead surgery remained, crude 
as it was. Philosophy, on the formulas of 
which the physicians laid so much stress, 
did not compensate their unfortunate pa- 
tients for not finding the cure they sought ; 
moreover, this philosophy, so called, was a 


poor buttress, since its votaries, instead of 


building on proved facts, were too ready to 
rest in a dull acceptance of authority. 

As for Aristotle, whose name the school- 
men never tire of citing, he is willing to be- 
lieve Cicero, who says that the great master’s 
style, in the Greek text, was a model one, 
original, rich, and beautiful. Petrach had 
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probably read all the moral treatises of Aris- 
totle known at the time, or heard them ex- 
pounded in the universities ; yet he ventured 
to declare, in the face of the “ raging crowd” 
of his adversaries, that in the Latin transla- 
tion, at least, no trace of elegance appeared, 
while in the translation of Plato, a delicate, 
cultivated style was obvious throughout. 
Therefore, it was to be assumed that the 
Aristotelian text was hopelessly corrupt. We 
have the paraphrase that lay before his eye 
as he wrote, and know he was right. But 
do we recognize the poet in this preference 
of form to matter? or is it rather that he 
could not question, and would not admit, 
the truth of Aristotle’s logic, lest he should 
give his adversaries a point they might not 
find unaided? for Petrarch, like Johnson, 
was both intellectually and morally of the 
stuff of which controversialists are made. 
Stung by the retort of the dialecticians, he 
could not deny himself a few perhaps not 
over-just jeers at the methods and customs 
of the universities. Disputations in the me- 
diseval colleges occupied a much more prom- 
inent place than in the academies of today. 
Such exercises supplied in a measure the 
place of the present literary efforts of teach- 
ers and students; for it was in the disputa- 
tions that the instructor exhibited his parts 
and measured himself publicly with his equals. 
This custom had, no doubt, great advan- 
tages. I am inclined to think an inestima- 
ble feature was, that the disputations were 
not handed down to posterity in written 
form. It suited Petrarch’s purpose to turn 
the ugly side to view; if we are to believe 
him, the whole thing was a wearisome abuse 
of syllogistic quibble. Disputation was end 
and object, instead of the establishment of 
truth. ‘This is what he finds so obnoxious ; 
for dialectics is a good exercise for the discl- 
pline of the understanding, and he does not 
oppose the drilling of youth in it, while he 
knows nothing mere disagreeable and _ridic- 
ulous than an old retailer of syllogisms. 
Petrarch’s mission, as the first Humanist, 
was to expose the dryness, the cumbrousness, 
the shallowness of the scholastic learning, as 
Socrates in his day exposed the frivolity, in- 
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sincerity, and hollowness of the Sophists. 
These have found an able vindicator in 
George Grote ; Petrarch’s dearest foes may 
yet find theirs. Meanwhile, no one will won- 
der that he reserved the thickest drops of 
his acid satire to bespatter the sacred title 
upon which the individual schoolman based 
his claim to teach the world—the doctor’s 
degree. The force of his vivid language 
brings before the mind’s eye, visions of all 
the imposing ceremony, the costumes and 
white horses, banners and banquets, of a 
dead academic glory—all against the incom- 
parable background of some narrow-laned, 
turreted, defiant little town-republic of Lom- 
bardy or Tuscany, full of proud, fortified 
palazzi and warring factions. ‘“‘ Greece, in 
its palmy days,” he says in his Dialogue 
Concerning True Wisdom, “ had seven wise 
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men, they tell us. Our own is happier in 
this, which in every town numbers its wise 
men by herds. Is it remarkable that there 
should be so many, when it is so simple to 
make them? A silly youth comes to the 
church to receive a doctor’s insignia, his 
preceptors celebrate his merit through favor 
or misapprehension, the subject bridles, the 
crowd stands agog, friends and relatives ap- 
plaud, he is told to mount the pulpit, where 
he can look over the head of everything, and 
murmur some confused matter or other. 
Then elders vie with each other in exalting 
him, as if he had poured forth divine wisdom. 
Meanwhile, bells are rung, kisses exchanged, 
and the round master’s cap is set on his head, 
When this is done, he descends a wise man, 
who went up a fool. <A wonderful transfor- 
mation, indeed, and one unknown to Ovid.” 
Alfred Emerson. 
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\y grandparents were known as a very 
happy married couple, indeed, a model pair. 
In appearance, my grandfather was short and 
thickset, with a roundish, clean-shaven coun- 
tenance, a finely cut mouth expressive of hu- 
mor, little twinkling, light blue eyes, and a 
high forehead surmounted by a carelessly- 
powdered wig, which extended behind ina 
sradually-lessening queue. He always wore 
a somewhat long coat, pike-gray in color, 
ut ornamented by a blue cape. My grand- 

ther, slender in form, active in move- 

nt, exceeded her husband in height by 
more than a head’s length. When in her 
sala attire, she wore a white dress made with 
a short Greek waist, from which the skirt 
hung in straight, smooth folds. She was ac- 
customed to wear her hair very low upon 
he forehead, combing forward, for the pur- 
se, a considerabie number of the abun- 
lack ringlets that adorned her head. 
hus are the worthy people represented 
in two elegant crayon pictures that hang 
ver my sofa; and by those who knew them, 


I have been assured that they presented such 
an appearance on Sundays and festival oc- 
casions, when they had brushed away the 
dust of their working-day occupation, for 
both of them led busy lives. Grandpapa 
instructed a flock of pupils in all the branch- 
es of knowledge that he knew, and grand- 
mamma, with the help of only one maid, 
cooked, cleaned, stitched, patched, and knit- 
ted for them all. During the vacations, 
when even the veriest good-for-nothing had 
gone home, grandpapa might be seen in the 
school-room, dye-pot and paint-brush in 
hand, engaged in renewing the black tablets 
on the wall, painting the doors and windows, 
and sometimes trying with saw and chisel to 
repair the injured desks and benches ; at the 
same time grandmamma turned the whole 
house upside down, and as grandfather said, 
even wiped the dust off the rafters. 

He was thoroughly satisfied with his 
economical spouse, his Hortense, and it was 
well understood that she regarded her Emil 
with the same feeling of contentment. One 
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thing only, annoyed the very sensitive wife ; 
she could not bear his jokes, and he could 
not help it, he always must have his joke. 
She, on the contrary, was sober in nature and 
laughed but seldom, regarding it as a waste 
of time, and feeling that she might better 
occupy herself during such half-seconds in 
knitting. In spite of this contrast in dispo- 
sition, they harmonized excellently well, and 
their domestic happiness would never have 
been shaken in the least, if Kotzebue had 
not, unfortunately, come between them. 

My grandfather was a passionate admirer 
of that coarse, though droll, dramatic poet. 
Schiller he could not comprehend, and he 
never aspired to Goethe. Grandmother, on 
the contrary, loved pathetic dramas, and her 
particular favorite was Schiller’s “Cabal and 
Love.” But even this difference in taste 
had never clouded the serene sky of their 
wedded felicity. Did grandmamma visit the 
theater, there to be moved to tears by the 
pathos of the play, why, grandpapa, lantern 
in hand, always came to escort her home. 
Did grandpapa go to indulge in _ hearty 
laughter at the jests of Kotzebue, Hor- 
tense, knitting and darning, patiently de- 
layed the evening meal till her “lord and 
master,” in the comical gray wig, had _ re- 
turned. 

The drama, at that time, was the chief 
intellectual diversion of a great part of Ger- 
many, and a perfect rage for private theatricals 
had taken possession of all classes of people. 
The works of Kotzebue were particularly 
suitable for this purpose, abounding in gross 
citizen-figures, and old-fashioned entangle- 
ments, which called forth and maintained 
old-fashioned sentiments. My grandparents 
could not hold aloof from the popular mode 
of entertainment ; for nearly four weeks they 
were invited first to this house, and then to 
that, where they were amused with a rendi- 
tion of ‘Confusion in all Corners,” ** The 
Poacher,” or “The Honest Way is the 
Best,” given by the light of tallow-candles 
and followed bya general coffee-drinking, in 
which, frequently, the coffee was very poor. 

Neither of the worthy couple had felt any 
desire to play themselves, till, after they had 
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been invited so often by others, they felt 
that they, too, must give a dramatic enter- 
tainment in their own house. But in order 
that grandpapa need not dismiss “ his scoun- 
drels,” as he called the boys, they waited 
until vacation to issue the invitations ; then, 
in front of the blackboard, he constructed a 
staging, upon which were placed several 
little movable scenes, obtained from a city 
theater. 

Grandfather had chosen an entirely new 
play by Kotzebue. In it appeared a lieuten- 
ant of the dragoons, an arrant knave, but en- 
dowed with such fascinating graces, and such 
a talent for love-making, that neither maid 
nor wife could withstand his attractions. 
The adroit scape-grace led a most dissolute 
life, upon the stage, till having made court 
to a married woman, he was overtaken by 
a swift fate in the form of a blow from a fall- 
ing pole, which stretched him dead at the 
feet of his loved one. The knave was pun- 
ished, and the moral impression upon the 
spectators was prodigious. My grandfather, 
in his love of mirth, which led him to parody 
even his favorite author, had added the fea- 
ture of the falling pole to the beautiful con- 
clusion of the play, in the firm conviction 
that none of his audience would recognize 
the alteration. 

But the most peculiar thing was, that he 
had chosen the role of the scapegrace for 
himself. The young wife of the forest in- 
spector, with her three pretty cousins, came 
every day to rehearse, for she was to be the 
victim of the lieutenant’s fascinations. 
While they studied the play in the school- 
room, grandmother was preparing for the 
great evening, busy in kitchen and cellar, 
upon the staircase, here and there and ev- 
erywhere. 

At last the final rehearsal was held, every- 
thing worked smoothly, and the evening of 
its presentation was at hand. A hired ser- 
vant, by day a master tailor, was engaged for 
attendance upon the guests. The tallow 
candles burned brightly ; in the kitchen were 
great tankards of coffee, near pyramids of 
cups, and frosted cakes with piles of plates, 
all ready to be carried into the small dining 
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room after the play. The guests sat expec- 
tantly before the curtain, and on the first 
bench, directly in front of the center of the 
stage, was grandmother, wearing her white 
dress with the gold-wrought girdle very high 
above her waist, according to the prevailing 
fashion ; her black curls were combed as 
usual, over ber forehead. 

The curtain rose, and my grandfather be- 
gan his diabolical work. At first Hortense 
followed the acting of her husband with no 
particular attention ; she had been married 
to him for ten years—what should there be 
new to her about him? Suddenly her at- 
tention was arrested, and after a time, there 
awoke in her a peculiar, not altogether agree- 
able, feeling, entirely unknown to her before. 

“What does this mean?” it said to her. 
Her husband was a good, excellent spouse, 
faithful as gold, but from the beginning of 
their acquaintance until the present time, he 
had never shown her any special gallantry, 
and here he could represent a thousand 
blandishments. _No—he did not play mere- 
ly,—he was this skillful seducer. Why, all at 
once, these elegant manners, this animation, 
this voice of flattery, this talent for obtrusive 
tenderness? Everything turned black be- 
fore her eyes. As she watched her husband 
upon the stage, an ardent hatred took pos- 
session of Hortense for the inspector's wife, 
and her cousins, because she had thus ma- 
gically called forth Emil’s amiability. Like 
astatue she sat there till the curtain had 
fallen, and the uprising of her guests awak- 
ened her from her stupefaction. Then a 
horrible, convulsive tightening seized her 
breast with violent pain. While her husband 
blushingly received the congratulations and 

ther marks of approbation from the audi- 
ence, Hortensesat aside in the drawing-room, 
her hands lying in her lap, and strove to re- 
cover herself. 

(he evening slowly dragged by, like a 
fearful dream, and although she was usually 
silent, everyone present noticed the peculiar 
conduct of the hostess, except Emil, who was 
absorbed in the wants of his guests, and the 
triumph of his dramatic performance. The 
inspector’s wife sought to engage her in 
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cheerful conversation, but in place of an- 
swering, Hortense looked at her with so dis- 
mal and afflicted a face, that she drew back 
frightened and wondering. 

As soon as the last guest had left the 
house, Frau Hortense, usually a model of 
self-command, sank upon a sofa, and sob- 
bing bitterly, buried her face in the cushions. 
Herr Emil could scarcely trust his senses ; 
he could not have been more surprised if the 
earth had opened at his feet! He was con- 
vinced that he 4ad played very well, but to 
see his sober, imperturbable wife so over- 
come by excessive emotion caused by his 
dramatic power,—this he had never imag- 
ined. 

**Compose yourself, dear one,” said he 
soothingly ; “we can give the piece again, 
and then you will have more control over 
your feelings. Now, now. Be quiet, dear. 
I had never dreamed of such enthusiasm 
from you. Will you not bring my pipe and 
slippers?” In lieu of answering, Hortense 
rose hastily, and still sobbing aloud, rushed 
out of the room. This action, even more 
than her weeping, startled my grandfather. 

“What is the matter with the woman ?” 
he asked himself, as he paced up and down 
the room. The slippers did not come as 
usual, nor the pipe, nor the dressing-gown. 
“ It is something of no importance,” was his 
final reflection, and with careful steps he 
went to see Hortense. 

The door of her room was closed, and 
would not open after repeated knocks from 
him. 

“‘T have been married ten years, but such 
a thing has never happened before,” mur- 
mured grandfather, amazed and thoroughly 
frightened. At last the door opened, and 
Hortense shot past him into the sitting-room ; 
grandpapa followed her presently, and found 
her, as before, on the sofa ; but she was rigid 
and motionless, like an image of stone, 
though regarding him with a dreadful gaze. 

“ Are you ill?” he was beginning to say, 
in his good natured manner; however, he 
came only to ‘* Are—” 

‘*Shame on you, in your soul, shame on 
you,” interrupted Hortense, with the voice 
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of ajudge. “Is that your love for me? 
You have played the hypocrite for ten years. 
With others you can be gallant, play the 
lover ; but me you have deceived from the 
beginning, and the deceit has lasted for ten 
years. You have never loved me—I am 
only your servant. Never have you vouch- 
safed me such glances, never had such tones 
for me, as for this enchantress and her be- 
witching cousins. You have always been 
indifferent to me. We are married—that is 
unfortunate ; but I know now how I have 
to conduct myself.” 

Before my grandfather could recover from 
his astonishment, she had risen, and with 
slow measured steps she had passed by the 
perplexed husband into the guest chamber, 
in which she locked herself, and then retired. 

The next morning Hortense appeared at 
breakfast, pale and sorrowful, like the stony 
guest in the legend of Don Juan. 

This behavior disturbed grandfather’s 
comfort in the highest degree ; also it pained 
him to know that Hortense was suffering. 
He tried to explain away her illusion by jest- 
ing as usual, but when that failed, he ex- 
ercised superior powers of reason. It was 
in vain. Hortense listened to him in silence, 
and was not shaken in her conviction, that 
for others her husband had the most enga- 
ging manners ; that he did not regard her 
with such feelings of gallantry and therefore 
was not true to her. 

Herr Emil explained, with all the elo- 
quence he could command, with all the in- 
genuity he could employ, that between art 
and nature there is a difference, as wide as 
heaven is from earth; that in the play, he 
had been only a creation of the poet. All 
this produced no effect on Hortense 

‘“‘Why can I not so inspire you?” an- 
swered she. “Why do you at once excel 
in this manner? Probably you had _prac- 
ticed these graces before you made me your 
servant, and, no doubt, have continued to ex- 
ercise this talent in private with the inspec- 
tor’s amiable wife and her cousins.” 

My grandfather shook his head, and ap- 
peared to be thoroughly angry; a frame of 
mind which did not invest the short, stout 
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man with much dignity. He cried, “ What 
have I practiced? What inspector’s wife > 
That is a talent, to be able todo so. Do 
you think, if I could play the part of a mur- 
derer, that I must indeed have murdered, 
and even now go about secretly, robbing 
and murdering ?” 

“Why have you that talent for others, and 
not for me?” replied Hortense, unshaken 
in her belief. 

“Then I acteda part ; my feeling for you 
is sincere, it is truth and no play,” chafed 
my grandfather. ‘ But you may be assured 
I would rather live in pepper-land than be 
with you”; and inwardly raging, he placed 
his pipe in the corner, and went out of the 
room; she could hear his steps echoing on 
the stairs leading to hisstudy. This time he 
was angry, indeed. 

Hortense, unaffected by his rage, betook 
herself to the dining room, where, with 
housewifely zeal, she spread upon paper 
some dried apples that seemed to her to be 
too moist. 

Grandfather’s domestic life was far from 
pleasant hereafter. With a stern air of con- 
demnation, and as silent as the grave, Hor- 
tense met him ; neither his most humorous 
remarks nor his forced gravity ever dispersed 
the clouds from her brow, even for a mo- 
ment. Hecursed Kotzebue, together with 
the whole dramatic art, from the bottom of 
his heart; he did not relish his coffee; the 
milk and rice at noon was distasteful, and 
his pipe would not burn well in the evening- 

My grandmother put back the youthful 
curls from her forehead, and wore her hair 
smoothly parted, beneath a cap, which added 
to her apparent age ; also, the girdle which 
usually enclosed her waist, just below her 
arms, was placed much lower. She assumed 
a somewhat matronly attitude towards her 
husband, suggesting the idea that she was 
merely his housekeeper. Gradually she be- 
gan to talk about this and that to him; but 
she did so very coldly, very coldly, and with 
exceeding reserve. 

Herr Emil at last felt that he could en- 
dure this state of things no longer ; he must 
seek relief at any price. 
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“Tf you wish that I should act a part, and 
if that will restore comfort to our household, 
why should I not doit? I will act towards 
you exactly as I did in the theater.” This 
he murmured, one morning, while drawing 
on his white stockings, reaching to the knee, 
and by the time he had descended to break- 
fast he was firmly resolved to try the effect 
of his new idea. 

Hortense, to her astonishmem, found him 
as gallant, as tender, as amiable in behavior, 
towards her, as he had been towards the 
ladies upon the stage. 

“Did you sleep well, my angel ?” he whis- 
pered with ardent gaze, and giving her an 
artificial kiss. “Ob, that rejoices me. It 
lightens my heart to hear you say so,” and 
Emil pursed his lips, and gracefully inserted 
his hand in the arm-hole of his waistcoat. 
‘How brilliant you look, how youthful and 
beautiful, just as if you were made for kiss- 
ing; the gods never created a more beauti- 
ful woman; no, not Juno, not Venus, could 
compare with you,” and then Emil threw her 
an enraptured kiss. 

““May I pour you a little cup of coffee, 
loved one? Some milk, littl lamb? <A 
small lump of sugar, little wife? Will you 
have a morsel of bread, beloved Hortense? 
Ah, the footstool! How could I forget the 
footstool !” and my grandfather skipped like 
a roebuck across the room to bring a foot- 
stool for his Hortense. 

His wife was unspeakably surprised; she 
did not know how to interpret her husband’s 
behavior; directed towards herself it seem- 
ed so peculiar, so unnatural and artificial, 
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yet so altogether amusing, that for the first 
time for a long while she laughed aloud, 
completely forgetting her role of housekeep- 
er, and cried: ‘‘Shame on you, Emil. What 
affectation! You act like a coxcomb.” 

“You would have it so,” replied Herr 
Emil; ‘ you wanted me to be so, and because 
I was not, you have kept me in hot water all 
this while. Now, you have your wish.” 

‘“* Oh, you look like a well-trained dancing- 
scholar,” cried my grandmother, still laugh- 
ing; “it does not suit you at all to act so.” 

Suddenly, to my grandfather’s great dis- 
composure, for he was apprehensive of an 
unfortunate termination to the affair, she 
flushed a deep red, and for several seconds 
sat speechless, showing great agitation ; then 
she rose, and throwing herself on her hus- 
band’s breast, sobbed out: “I have done 
You come before me like a mere 
lad, like a monkey. I was wrong; now I 
know that you alwaysloved me. Your love- 
making on the stage was acting, empty act- 
ing, only a spectacle. Let my folly be for- 
gotten, Emil. Forgive me. Now, I know 
you love me.” 

As if by magic, everything was changed in 
Emil’s household ; as if, after a month of 
rainy days, the sun shone brightly again. 
My grandmother’s curls rippled forth in their 
old fashion, almost down to her eyes; her 
waist-girdle was in its old position; my 
grandfather relished his morning coffee, his 
rice and milk at noon, and the pipe again in 
the evening. But never again did he take 
part in a play; at least, not in one written 
by the unfortunate Kotzebue. 

Eva V. Carlin, 
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UP SNAKE RIVER. 


On former geographical maps of Oregon, 
the main affluent of the Columbia River is 
designated as the “‘ Shoshone or Snake Riv- 
er.” The latter name is now in general use. 
Snake River, at its point of debouching into 
the Columbia, is very nearly as large as the 
liver it joins, and swells into noble volume. 


Rising in the Rocky Mountains, it wends its 
way north and west until it loses its identity 


in union with slightly superior waters. It is 
navigable, except in short periods of very 
low water, to Lewiston. Steamboats have 
ascended at high stages of waterabout seventy 
miles farther up, but with so much difficulty 
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and danger, that regular traffic above Lewis- 
ton has never been successfully established. 

Steamboat navigation on the upper Co- 
lumbia was begun in April, 1859. During 
this year, regular trips were made between 
Des Chutes, fifteen miles above the Dalles, 
and Wallula; and an exploring trip was un- 
dertaken up the Columbia, to Priest’s Rap- 
ids—the head of continuous navigation on 
the river. Priest’s Rapids are totally impas- 
sable for any kind of boats, and are succeed- 
ed at short intervals by other rapids, until 
Fort Colville is reached, when a long reach 
of clear water intervenes, and a steamboat 
plies thereon. 

Up to 1860 the character of Snake River 
was wholly unknown. No white man had 
ever passed up and down it. The informa- 
tion obtained from Indian sources was ex- 
ceedingly meagre. But few of them pre- 
tended to any information or knowledge 
whatever. ‘Those who did, simply held up 
their hands and exclaimed, “O! hias skoo 
kum chuck,” meaning, tremendous strong 
water. Translation of their idiom may be so 
elastic as to include, in the sense of the 
above expression, anything from a strong rap- 
id to a perpendicular fall. It was learned 
afterward that, short of perpendicularity, the 
terrible rapids, which are numerous, justified 
the Indian description. 

In 1860, rumors of gold discoveries on 
the Clearwater River, and in the northern 
part of Idaho Territory, attracted universal 
attention—and many prospectors wended 
their way thither. The route of travel was 
from Waila Walla overland to the mouth of 
the Clearwater River, and thence up the val- 
ley of that stream into the gold bearing coun- 
try. Mining camps sprang up with magical 
celerity, principal among them being the 
towns of Oro Fino and Florence. The dig- 
gings were a success, and other places were 
quickly found, extending over and opening 
up a large range of territory. 

Early in the spring of 1860, the steamer 
“Colonel Wright” was employed by the 
Army Quartermaster at Fort Walla Walla, to 
try and ascend Snake River, as high as the 
mouth of the Palouse River, this being on 
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the direct line of road from Walla Walla to 
Fort Colville. Over this land route, army 
supplies for Fort Colville are transported on 
wagons. If the steamboat could reach the 
mouth of Palouse River, a long haul of wag- 
on transportation could be dispensed with. 
Loaded with commissary stores, the steamer 
attempted and succeeded, and from this time 
on, a commercial depot was maintained at 
the mouth of the Palouse. 

When, later, the news of gold was bruited, 
the problem of further ascending Snake Riv 
er was discussed. It was known that the 
river came through the Blue Mountains; and 
it was said that insuperable obstacles existed 
there; but the authority for this assertion 
could not be ascertained. In short, no 
information, definite or otherwise, of the 
river above Palouse could be acquired. It 
was plainly to be seen, however, that a for- 
midable rapid was located in the river just 
above, and within sight of the Palouse, which 
was declared to be impassable—but which 
was not so regarded by Captain White, who 
was anxious to try it. 

But beyond that—what ? 

One of the owners of the “Colonel 
Wright,” having faith in the power of steam 
and the ingenuity of man, communicated his 
ideas to Mr. Seth Slater, an enterprising res- 
ident of Portland, who, becoming convinced 
that the introduction of a cargo of provisions 
and mining supplies into the new gold fields 
would prove a bonanza, agreed to risk a large 
shipment upon terms that would be remun- 
erative to the boat in the event of success. 
Arrangements were therefore speedily con- 
summated—and in June, 1860, the attempt 
to find the eastern slope of the Blue Moun- 
tains by water was undertaken. 

In addition to the want of knowledge of 
the navigation, the question of fuel was im- 
portant. It was known that no timber grew 
in the region to be explored. Unless the boat 
could carry from Wallula wood for the entire 
trip, driftwood alone, which might or might 
not be found upon the banks of theriver—was 
all that could be depended upon. Of this 
drift the boat had a limited amount at a few 
points in Snake River below Palouse. Obvi- 
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ously, the principal loading of the boat on 
an exploring trip must be wood for fire. 

After the details of the undertaking had 
been determined, the writer was accorded 
the privilege of being a guest for the trip— 
the novelties of which proved fascinating to 
an extraordinary degree. The beauty and 
grandeur of the scenery, the sense of explo- 
ration and discovery, the excitement of dan- 
yer, the companionship of dear friends, and 
the comforts of a cozy steamboat—all com- 
bined to render this trip one of the memo- 
rable events of a lifetime. 

When it started from Des Chutes, the boat 
was full to overflowing with freight and pas- 
sengers. Most of the voyagers were bound 
for the diggings, and mining talk—sluices and 
long toms, rockers and fans, pay gravel and 
bed-rock—was to be heard on all sides. 
‘These passengers were to be disembarked at 
Wallula, although nearly all desired to con- 
tinue on, and share the fortunes of the boat. 
But the captain would undertake no further 
responsibility than the contract already ex- 
isting with Slater. 

The voyage to Wallula was without partic- 
ular incident. One eccentric passenger was 
bound for the “ Indian country,” wherein he 
proposed to locate and seek his fortune, dime 
novel fashion, by trade and traffic with the 
aborigines. His sole stock in trade, how- 
ever, consisted of a curious and gorgeous 
coat, apparently constructed of the skins of 
birds, feathers out. In this coat he strutted 
about with evident pride, notwithstanding 
he was greatly annoyed by the remarks and 
criticisms of his fellow-passengers. Becom- 
ing, at length, thoroughly exasperated by the 
jeers of others, he demanded of the captain 
that he should be landed then and there, al- 
though we were not within fifty milesof human 
habitation. Contrary to the advice of the 
captain, he persisted in severing his acquain- 
tance and connection with white people and 
civilization, and the last we saw of him was 
the gleam of his feather coat of many colors, 
as he strode vigorously away from the river 
into the open plain. 

On arrival at Wallula, passengers and 
freight were soon landed, and the boat pre- 
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pared for a continuation of her trip into un- 
known and unexplored regions, by taking on 
a prodigious amount of fuel, for this was to 
be the chief landing from here on. 

We found here quite a number of down- 
ward bound passengers, waiting the arrival of 
the steamer. A few of them cheerfully ac- 
cepted an invitation from Captain White to 
make the trip with him up the river, as they 
must necessarily await his return to go be- 
low. Among them was a distinguished ju- 
rist of Washington Territory, whose genial 
smiles and winning ways were fully recog- 
nized as contributing largely to the hilarity 
and enjoyment of the trip. In this article I 
will designate him by the title of Judge, as 
he was then, and is now, in fact, universally 
known. His bright eyes and silver hairs are 
noticeable on the streets of even so great a 
metropolis as the city of Portland. 

After we entered Snake River, the voyage 
was uninterrupted until we arrived at an isl- 
and, upon which an enormous tree had 
lodged during some former period of high 
water. This tree the Captain determined to 
add to his stock of fuel. We landed, and a 
liberal supply of axes—kept for this purpose 
—was distributed among the crew and vol- 
unteering passengers. Upon disturbing the 
trunk of the tree, in its bed, a nest of rattle- 
snakes was found, and thereupon a vicious 
war was begun. The snakes were routed, 
horse, foot, and dragoons. About a dozen 
were killed. Two, especially, were of enor- 
mous size. 

Arrived at Palouse, we saw that an enter- 
prising citizen had just established and got 
into operation a rope ferry across Snake 
River. Further passage up was consequently 
barred by a wire cable, swinging barely above 
the current in the middle of the river—far 
too low to pass under. The ferryman insist- 
ed that it was quite impossible for the boat 
to proceed further up the river anyway, on 
account of rapids of which he professed to 
have certain knowledge. In this I think he 
simply erred in judgment — although his 
opinion was undeniably lial#e to be warped 
by the fact that if upper navigation was as- 
sured, his ferry would be ruined. 
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It was, however, decided to try and pass, 
without detriment to the ferry if possible, by 
slacking up the shore end of the wire cable, 
until the middle part should sink sutticiently 
for the steamer to pass over it. Forked poles 
were used on each side of the boat by men 
who pressed the cable down while the boat 
passed over. But, unfortunately, the pro- 
jecting stern wheel of the steamer, being be- 
yond the benefit of the forks, caught the 
cable, and snapped it like a pipe-stem. Thus 
the Palouse ferry came to a sudden and 
violent end. It was never reestablished. 

After we had passed the ferry, the Palouse 
Rapids confronted us with appalling vigor. 
The water was in such immense volume, 
and ran with such fearful velocity, that its 
surface appeared to be as smooth as glass. 
The slightest disturbance of this placidity 
was to the Captain a warning of rocks sub- 
merged, and to be avoided. The steamer 
in the strong, smooth water seemed like a 
skater on glare ice, skirnming over its glassy 
surface. The least turn of the rudder sent 
her hither and thither, from one side to the 
other, as desired—in any direction except 
ahead. Evidently, the ascent could only 
be accomplished by the development of a 
stronger power. 

On board, the tide of speculation was at 
high water mark among the passengers. 
Some knew she never could go over. Others 
had more confidence. Numerous bets were 
offered and taken, the majority of them re- 
quiring the presence of the steward to final- 
ly liquidate. 

To accurately determine whether we were 
making headway or not, we would get a 
range of the objects on shore, ourselves mak- 
ing the third point in the line of observation. 
Often for many minutes no forward move- 
ment could be discovered, the steamer 
meanwhile quivering and belching forth 
showers of sparks and clouds of smoke and 
steam, when suddenly and without apparent 
cause, she would shoot ahead a few feet. A 
slight change of position, and she would 
again advance; and thus inch by inch, for 
about two hours, we climbed up the smooth 
hill of water, until the summit was attained 
and the first difficulty vanquished. 
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At the head of the rapids on the right 
hand side, we beheld the remains of Fort 
Taylor, a small earth embankment with a 
single cabin remaining, and a solitary soldier 
on guard. He waved his hat as we passed 
by. A few miles with but a single point of 
strong water, easily overcome, brought us 
within sight and hearing of a cascade, which 
was at once declared to be a question of the 
stoppage or continuance of the voyage. 

The water seemed broken, and tumbling 
over rocks, the entire distance across the 
river. In appearance it much resembled 
Priest’s Rapids on the Columbia. The head 
and foot of the rapids were sharply defined, 
showing in the interval a distinct fall. The 
river was here very wide, consequently shal- 
low. 

Cautiously the captain approached, select- 
ing the most favorable place ; but every ad- 
vance was rudely repulsed by the overpow- 
ering current. An hour was spent in trying 
to find a vulnerable spot, on the one side, in 
the middle, and on the other, but without 
success. Finally, the captain decided to 
warp over, by a cable to be taken above in 
a small boat, and made fast at the upper end 
to a projecting rock on shore, the lower end 
to be brought on board the steamer, and 
hauled in by the capstan. 

The purser volunteered to take the smal} 
boat and cable over, which he and his crew 
accomplished by hauling and towing along 
the bank. Having made fast the upper end, 
the purser and two men descended in the 
small boat, paying out the line as they drop- 
ped down, and bringing the end of the cable 
onboard. ‘This difficult and dangerous feat 
won hearty applause from all on board. 

The cable being taken around the capstan, 
the slack was hove in with a song. The 
prow of the boat was forced into the foam- 
ing and boiling waters, which often dashed 
over the forward deck, as if protesting against 
an intrusion into their domain. 

Meanwhile a stiff breeze was observed com- 
ing up the river. The ‘Colonel Wright” 
was fitted up with a mast, which carried a 
huge square sail. As the favorable wind 
reached us, the sail was hoisted, and its ef- 
fect was wonderful. It supplied the lacking 
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quota of power, and immediately the boat 
forged ahead, even faster than the cable 
could be hauled in. The slack of the cable, 
accumulating, was soon flowing alongside. 
Presently it became entangled with the stern 
wheel, and was picked up and wound around 
it. Nothwithstanding, the boat, propelled 
by steam and sail, still kept up her headway, 
and finally rushed over the summit as if be- 
witched. The sail lowered and a landing 
made, an hour was consumed in cutting the 
cable off the wheel. 

Up to this place the river had been flow- 
ing through a country of high hills and pla- 
teaus, seemingly cutting through an irregu- 
larly elevated table land. In front of us 
now appeared the high, smoothly rounded, 
grass-topped hills, known as the northerly 
spur of the Blue Mountains. The valley of 
the river was perceptibly narrowing, hemmed 
in by the towering heights. No timber nor 
foliage was to be seen, but the land was cov- 
ered from the water’s edge to the mountain 
top, with the luxuriant and nutritious bunch 
grass. 

From the head of the Texas Rapids—as 
the Captain named the cataract we had just 
climbed over—the river appeared smooth 
and serene, quietly rolling between grassy 
banks, and apparently incapable of such tur- 
bulent motion as displayed at Texas Rapids. 

Since leaving Wallula we had seen no In- 
dians, but a short distance brought us within 
sight of an encampment, which seemed al- 
most patriarchal in its surroundings—deer- 
skin lodges situated beside a trickling brook, 
canoes and fish-nets upon the bank, and a 
herd of horses browsing upon the hill side ; 
while the Indians themselves slyly peeped 
out at us from within or behind their tents. 
The Indians universally abhor being detect- 
ed in betraying any curiosity, and while they 
keenly inspect, they do so with an assump- 
tion of utter indifference. 

Not so the horses. They were deeply 
astonished, and admitted it frankly. _ In this 
band were probably about forty. As we 
came puffing up the river, the horses galloped 
snorting and snuffing down to the bank, 
heads and tails erect, and ranged themselves 
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like a troop of cavalry, in line, one a little in 
advance, as if the leader. Getting within a 
short distance we sounded the steam whistle 
for their edification, whereupon they turned 
and raced up the mountain side, headed by 
their leader, until, having attained a safe dis- 
tance, they stopped for another inspection of 
the unknown. During the afternoon we 
passed several bands of horses, which uni- 
formly developed the instinct of curiosity— 
some even following us along the bank as far 
as they were able. 

While the river was calm and placid, there 
was still a strong current to contend with, 
and our progress was correspondingly slow. 
At one place, where there was quite a stretch 
of bottom land on the north side, with a bold 
bank, and good water close up, we overtook 
a party of mounted Indians. Riding along- 
side, we soon discovered that they were en- 
gaged in ascertaining the speed of the boat. 
First they would walk their horses, then trot, 
and then with a gallop complete all points of 
comparison. ‘Their experiments amused us 
for several miles, and until a bluff point shut 
them out from our view. 

We were now fairly in the heart of the 
Blue Mountains, which closed in abruptly 
to the river. Their tops towered above us 
almost perpendicularly. Sitting in the cabin 
at the supper table, and looking out of the 
transom windows of the upper deck, we 
could see na sky. One could easily imagine 
himself upon a mountain lake, so tranquil 
were the waters, so dreamily soft and blue 
the atmosphere, and at every point the scen- 
ery, beautiful and imposing beyond descrip- 
tion, while varying like the views in a kaleid- 
oscope. 

The Judge had on a former occasion visit- 
ed the Lapwai Indian Reservation in an of- 
ficial character—going overland from Walla 
Walla, and crossing Snake River by ferry at 
El Powaway. As he was the only person on 
board who had ever seen the river east of 
the Blue Mountains, his views and opinions 
of our final success were deemed to be of 
superior importance. After he became aware 
of this fact, he was not backward in venti- 
lating the same, making many observations. 
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and prognostications, based upon his exclu- 
sive knowledge and experience. 

“Now,” says the Judge, “ You see that 
point there, just ahead, on the right hand 
side? Well, I recognize that point, and 
those mountains opposite, and I tell you that 
just around that point is El Powaway. ‘That 
I'll bet on.” 

No bet could be offered, and not taken; 
and the result was that the Judge was inva- 
riably the loser. So often did this happen, 
that his vaunted superior knowledge of the 
country was vastly below par. 

As the evening approached, the height of 
the mountains was perceptibly diminishing, 
and they were falling away from the river. 
To the Judge’s eye, the hills zow presented 
familiar features. Regarding intently a com- 
ing promontory, he iinally turned and said : 

“Boys, I am not now mistaken. I know 
now where we are, as well as if I had been 
born and brought up right here. Right 
around that point is the ferry at El Powa- 
way, and I'll bet my clothes upon it.” 

“Taken,” cried several, emboldened by 
previous successes. Ina short time the prom- 
ontory was reached, and the view opened up 
beyond, upon—alas ! for the ]udge—another 
variation of the magnificent view and moun- 
tain scenery. ‘There was no sign of trail or 
ferry. The Judge was dumbfounded. 

Twilight had set in, and darkness followed 
rapidly. Captain White now dropped an- 
chor, decidedly declining to explore a new 
river by night. 

The weather was deliciously warm, the 
breath of the wild flowers and grasses on the 
banks was gently wafted on board, and save 
ourselves, all else seemed hushed in deep 
repose—made strikingly impressive by the 
bold outline of the lofty mountains soaring 
above us, and the dark, deep river flowing 
silently by. 

The evening was devoted to music and 
song. ‘The charming tenor voice of Charley 
Frush—accompanied by his banjo—intro- 
duced into this newly discovered realm of 
grandeur familiar melodies, which carried our 
thoughts back to other days. Particularly 
well do I remember his song, * The Cruis- 
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keen Lawn,” and the applause bestowed up- 
on its rendition. 

At daylight the next morning, the boat 
was under way. No passenger was long in 
bed. The scenery was so incomparably 
lovely, the new surprises so wonderful, that 
all were anxious to miss none of them. At 
breakfast-time the mountains had perceptibly 
subsided, and we could fairly say we had 
passed the chain. 

By eight o'clock we discovered a small 
house on the bank of the river, and soon af- 
ter, the trail from Walla Walla. The house 
was at the ferry, and constituted the city of 
El Powaway. It was located on the great 
Nez Perce trail—the chief thoroughfare be- 
tween the upper and lower country. 

There was quite a crowd of people about 
the house, evidently waiting to be ferried 
over the river. Pack trains were strung along 
the trail, on both sides of the river-—all in 
motion, one way, towards the mines. As 
we came up, the travelers would rush down 
to the bank, wave their hats and cheer, some 
firing off their guns and pistols—all of which 
we answered by tooting the steam whistle, 
and cheering in return. 

Probably the most conspicuous figure on 
board was the Judge. Standing on the upper 
deck, energetically waving a bathing towel, 
he was simply dressed in his underclothes, 
and a long-tailed white night-gown. _ For- 
tunately, there were no ladies on board. 

“ Judge,” said the Captain, “don’t you in- 
tend to dress today ?” 

“Dang it all!” replied the Judge, “the 
boys have stole my clothes. They say they 
won ’em on a bet. Do you know where 
they are, Captain ?” 

The Captain did not know, and the Judge 
thenceforth promenaded in his original and 
unique traveling costume. Repeated attempts 
to bribe the waiters—or to borrow spare 
clothes from the passengers—were utterly 
unavailing. 

A few miles above El Powaway the Clear- 
water River empties into the Snake. The 
Captain was for a time undecided which 
river to ascend, until it was perceived that 
the throng of travelers were bound up the 
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Clearwater valley. So our boat was headed 
into that stream. 

At this time of the year the Clearwater 
was enjoying a surfeit of high water, and 
appeared to be navigable, although it was 
clearly evident that in low water it was 
but a small stream. But as we wished to 
get as near the mines as possible, it was re- 
solved to pursue this stream as far as we 
could. 

As we left Snake River, the character of 
the country changed considerably. Small 
patches of willow trees and groves of poplars 
began to appear upon the banks. The bot- 
tom lands looked rich and fertile. The 
current was very strong, and navigation ex- 
ceedingly difficult. The river banks were 
gravelly, instead of rocky, as on the Snake 
and Columbia. 

Lapwai, the residence of the Indian agent 
for the Nez Perce tribe, is situated on the 
Clearwater, twelve miles above its mouth. 
Surrounded by luxuriant foliage, fine gardens 
and orchards, and fenced inclosures, it looked 
a veritable oasis in a desert. Immediately 
above begins a well timbered range of moun- 
tains, while just below the country spreads 
out into a rolling plain, which furnishes 
pasturage for innumerable herds of horses 
and cattle. 

Shortly before we reached Lapwai, the 
Judge made an earnest appeal for his clothes, 
saying it was quite impossible for him to be 
seen by the chiefs of the Nez Perce tribe— 
to whom he was well known—in his present 
costume. Whereupon, the tormentors re- 
laxed their persecution, and the Judge was 
soon presentable. 

As we approached the agency, we could 
discover that we were causing a decided 
sensation. The chief, Lawyer by name, 
cried out to his people. “ Look! here comes 
a water wagon!” Most of the Indians had 
never before seen a steamboat. 

Being pressed for time, we spent but a few 
minutes at Lapwai. Inviting the Indian 
Agent and the chief, Lawyer, on board for 
the farther trip up, we resumed the journey. 
We were soon between banks bearing heavy 
timber and dense foliage, and the navigation 
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became with every mile more and mere dif- 
ficult. ‘There was plenty of water, but a 
want of room. The bends of the stream were 
very sharp, and hard to get around. Often 
the bow of the boat would be in the bank 
on one side, and the stern wheel in the 
bushes on the other. 

After a hard day’s work, the captain con- 
cluded it was not safe to venture farther, 
and—Mr. Slater consenting—a stop was 
made, and the merchandise landed. We 
were then, it was estimated, twenty-five miles 
above the Agency of Lapwai. 

The “Colonel Wright” subsequently 
made one more trip up the Clearwater, when 
she went a few miles further up than our 
stopping place. The steamer “O’Kanagon” 
also once ascended to where we were now. 
These three trips were all made within a pe- 
riod of three weeks’ time. It was then found 
that the water was falling, so a new depot 
must be located. The tongue of land be- 
tween the Snake and the Clearwater rivers 
at their junction was selected as a site for 
a terminus and a town, and the name of 
Lewiston bestowed upon it, in honor of 
Captain Lewis, of the Lewis and Clarke ex- 
ploring expedition. 

When the steamer “ O’Kanagon” landed 
here, and left a man to put up a tent, and 
dig a road down the bank to the landing, 
there was no house within one hundred 
miles, except at the Lapwai Agency, and one 
at El Powaway. One week after, the steam- 
er landed, to find a town of three hundred 
people, living in tents and stick and mud 
houses, with streets regularly laid out, and 
city lots at high figures. 

But to return. Slater’s goods were land- 
ed on the bank of the Clearwater, on the di- 
rect trail to Oro Fino. Trains of packs and 
miners were continually passing. Trade be- 
gan for him while we were unloading. In 
fact, during the hour we spent at the new 
town of “Slaterville,” as it was named by ac- 
clamation, he took in and remitted back by 
the boat several hundred dollars. 

In three weeks’ time, Slater removed his 
goods to Oro Fino, being informed that the 
steamer could no longer ascend the Clear- 
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water ; and this brief account is a history of 
the rise and fall of Slaterville. 

Our trip down the Clearwater was a rapid 
one, the great difficulty being in holding 
back. The stiff places and rapids, upon 
which we had spent hours in going up, van- 
ished like a flash on our return. 

Going down the Snake, we again overtook 
a party of mounted Indians on the bank, 
who tried the speed of their horses once 
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‘THEY were summering in the Santa Cruz 
Mountains, the most delightful place in the 
most delightful State in the Union. The 
days were long, but full of the interest that 
extended rambles and sylvan discoveries con- 
fer. A fine stream, in which one could wade 
or bathe to heart’s content, kept up its cease- 
less conversation, like the hum of near and 
far voices. How beautiful in the early morn. 
ing was the light falling on the ranks of giant 
redwoods: and surely there never was a bluer, 
purer sky than that bent above it all ! 

Amy Desart, book in hand, sauntered 
down a leafy path, on which faint rays of 
light from the far sky sifted down through 
the redwoods’ odorous branches, glinted on 
their scarred trunks, and fell like silver ar- 
rows into the rich shade of the forest. The 
book she carried was a pretext. The day 
was for dreaming, and what printed page 
could charm the eye. when there were a 
thousand distractions tempting the curiosity, 
and challenging the admiration of a healthy 
nature? If a bumbling bee, a vagrant bird, 
a clump of yellow violets, or a broad “ gold- 
en back” were enough to speak to a poetic 
soul, or charm an artist’s eye, who could tire 
of watching the grander beauties of a red- 
wood forest, or weary of the sudden glimpses 
through opened boughs of the sublime blue 
mountains? Soa book was quite a useless 
thing to Miss Amy Desart, but at the same 
time her habitual companion. 
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more, but this time with very different re- 
sults, as in a few minutes they were left out 
of sight. 

As we passed Palouse, the captain shouted 
to the ferryman that he had better not put 
up his cable again. He never did. 

The trip from Des Chutes to Slaterville 
consumed three and one-half days. ‘The re- 
turn down stream was accomplished in 


eighteen hours. 
L. iV. Coe. 


THE REDWOODS. 


She was aroused from her lazy dreaming 
by a far halloo. Indeed, she was not imme- 
diately aroused, for the hallooing had been 
going on for quite a respectable length of 
time before her drowsy consciousness stirred 
to the effect of something unusual ; for hal- 
looing, save of owls, was by no means com- 
mon in those silent depths. Once aroused 
from her summery stupor, she listened with 
growing interest. 

The calls continued at intervals, pausing, 
seemingly in expectation or hope of some 
reply. Miss Desart concluded, as she heard 
no responsive halloo from any other part of 
the forest, that the call was from some one 
lost in the wilderness. As soon as her half 
somnolent brain had formed this conclusion, 
her voice took up the idea, and when anoth- 
er desperate and far away shout came to her 
ear, she answered with a musical call from 
her vigorous young lungs, at the same time 
going in the evident direction of the sound. 

She was heard, for a responsive call came 
in slightly louder tones, so she knew that, 
whoever it was, he was approaching the sound 
of her voice. Making a trumpet of her hands, 
she cried “ Lost ?” 

The answer came quite distinctly, evident- 
ly trumpeted in the same manner, “ Yes.” 

She lost all her languor. 
thing of lively interest to occupy her time. 
“ Who are you,” she called. 

* John Westwood,” came the answer. “Of 
San Francisco,” he continued. 

Unhesitatingly she plunged into the under- 
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srowth and trackless way of the woods, her 
wuide the voice, which kept up a rather one- 
sided conversation—if that can be called a 
conversation—as she only answered occasion- 
ally to show him that she was coming. She 
had no fear of being lost herself, for she had, 
time and again, roamed in the deepest and 
wildest parts of the forest, which was full of 
'andmarks for her. 

“ Out-hunting-and—lost-my-way,” came 
slowly and detachedly to her ears. 

She stopped and said to herself: “I’ve a 
mind to leave him to his fate. ‘The idea of 
desecrating this sacred place with a shot-gun!” 

However, she proceeded to the rescue, de- 
termining to give Mr. John Westwood a 
caustic piece of her mind, when once she 
had discovered him. (It is safe to say here, 
in parenthesis, that she forgot her cruel in- 
tention long before she came up to him.) 
She picked and crashed her way through the 
bushes for a mile, it seemed to her, but dis- 
tances are deceptive when you have to work 
your way. 

At last, he, waiting, gave a halloo which 
sounded absurdly loud, when right on the 
heeis of it the bushes parted, and a radiant 
wood-nymph burst upon his sight. She was 
juite modernly and fashionably clad, for a 
wood-nymph, to be sure, in a becoming cos- 
tume of buff lawn, the soft, loose draperies of 
which she had caught up to protect them 
‘rom the brambles, revealing thereby the stiff 
embroidered ruffles of an immaculate skirt, 
ind faultless feet shod in neat French walking 
But her cheeks were flushed, her 
eyes were dazzling, and a cloud of shining 
hair rested lightly on her white forehead. 
Her wide hat, pushed far back on her head 

y some saucy branch, served as a frame to 
a bewitching face. 
She beheld a tall young man in hunter’s 
uckskin, leaning on a rifle. His brown 
eyes were a shade softer than usual, from 
their weariness, perhaps, His face was clearly 
ut, and a dark moustache adorned his firm 
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tor more than a moment they gazed into 
h other’s eyes, then laughed and bowed. 
\fter thanking her enthusiastically, he said: 
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“T had no idea of compelling a young lady 
to my rescue. I thought it was a boy who 
answered me, and fully expected to see a 
‘barefoot boy, with cheek of tan,’ instead of 
—” he hesitated. 

“You will see no barefoot boys around 
here,” she said, hastily. ‘ There is too great 
a fear of rattlesnakes.” 

“T have not seen any.” 

* Maybe not; for they are not fearfully 
prevalent, or I should not be here. But 
once in a while you come across an ugly fel- 
low. I always go armed, myself,” she said 
saucily, producing a tiny silver-mounted flask 
from the depths of a capacious pocket. 

It was but a glimpse of the flask he caught, 
for she plunged it back impatiently, as if she 
resented the impulse of familiarity. 

“Tf you will follow me—” she said shortly. 

“With all my heart. I love the woods, 
but began to fear I should never get out of 
this. 1 have been wandering about, seeking 
a path which I could follow anywhere, for six 
mortal hours.” 

“It’s easy enough when you know the 
way.” 

“ Ah, but every one isn’t a dryad.” 

“No. I’m especially engaged for the sum- 
mer in that capacity,” she said, airily ac- 
knowledging his meaning. “When I’m at 
home,” she continued, thinking previous con- 
fidence called for a like return, ‘‘I'’m Miss 
Amy Desart, of —well, everywhere in general. 
We're nomads.” 

“I’m most happy, Miss Desart,” he began 
in the stiff manner some people adopt when 
acknowledging an introduction, “to find in 
you an angel unawares,” he concluded with 
regained ease. “ And—and,” he went on 
mischievously, ‘“‘I think I was bitten by a 
rattlesnake some time this morning.” 

She turned in alarm and met his eyes, in 
which he could not repress a twinkle. 

“Why, you said you hadn’t seen any.” 

“T didn’t see one, but I’m sure I must 
have heard a good many, and one could 
easily bite me and I not pay much attention 
to it, you know, in my perplexity.” 

She regarded him carefully, felt sure that 
he was a gentleman, and saw besides the 
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mischief in his eyes a great exhaustion, that 
brought out the silver flask without farther 
misgiving. 

“T came off at four this morning, without 
any breakfast,” and one could see his weari- 
ness was real. ‘“ You know,” he added, ex- 
cusing himself, ‘I expected to be back at 
the hotel by six with a deer for breakfast.” 

“You are staying at F—?” she asked. 
F—was a village on the line of the railway, 
about a mile distant. 

‘*T have been there for the last week, but 
intend to return to the city tomorrow. I 
suppose you can show me the way to F— ?” 

“QO, yes. I am so glad it was full,” she 
said irrelevantly, as he returned her the empty 
fask. ‘You must have been very faint. We 
are nearly to the path; and Miss Desart’s 
compliments, and will Mr. John Westwood 
deign to partake of an informal lunch at 
Hepsidam ?” 

* Mr. John Westwood accepts with due in- 
formality, not to say that he jumps at the 
chance. But where and what in the name 
of the redwoods is Hepsidam ?” 

“ Hepsidam—as the name signifies—is 
‘a place in the wilderness,’ rented during the 
summer months to campers for a small sti- 
pend. We have been down every summer 
for three years. But here we are.” 

He stepped out on the path and stood be- 
side her. How fragrant and cool the woods 
were. ‘The broad, leafy path made one sigh 
with pity for those who were bound to tread 
the stifling streets of the city. They soon 
reached the cottage, which was not far from 
where they struck the path. It was an idyl- 
lic repast that awaited them. Mrs. Desart 
was as lovely and cordial as her daughter, 
and Mr. Desart was full of denhommie and 
unconcealed delight, at meeting anyone so 
recently from the city. 

**] wish I had had the good luck to lose 
myself in this vicinity a week ago,” said 
Westwood, regretfully, as he was taking his 
departure, considerably later in the after- 
noon, ° 
“Well, you can find your way here easily 
now, and we shall be glad to see you at any 
time,” said paterfamilias, cordially. 
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“Thank you for your kindness, but my 
vacation ends tomorrow,” he sighed. 

They all joined him on his walk hotelward, 
to make sure of his taking the right turns 
and angles which were to take him to F—, 
and it seemed to him that Amy was even 
more beautiful in the tender twilight than 
before. ‘They parted from him as warmly 
as from an old friend, with cordial hand 
shakes all around, and Mr. Desart told him 
to run down any Sunday when he wanted 
a breath of the redwoods—an invitation cor- 
dially seconded by Mrs. Desart, and shyly 
by Amy. They stood and watched him till 
he reached a bend in the road, where he 
turned and waved his handkerchief, at which 
three handkerchiefs fluttered in response, 
then the bend in the road hid him from 
sight. They turned back on the path with 
rathera lonesome feeling, for this bright young 
fellow, ‘whom they had not known a dozen 
hours before, had proved such a jolly com- 
rade for the few hours of their acquaintance, 
that they honestly regretted his departure. 
And though they would have disclaimed in- 
dignantly, and with truth, any suggestion that 
they had suffered exnai before his appear- 
ance, still they began to look forward to the 
possible Sunday when he would come again. 
They might have had visitors in abundance, 
of course. But, though not by any means 
selfish people, they were still not gregarious 
to any extent. 

Their unsocial instincts were probably due 
to their fondness for traveling, and the ease 
with which they had always been able to 
gratify that fondness. Amy, in fact, could 
hardly have told which was her own country. 
She was as familiar with France and Germa- 
ny as America, and Scotland she had always 
loved. But since they had discovered the 
redwoods of California, she was inspired by 
their grandeur to quite a strong patriotism, 
for, though cosmopolitan bred, she was Cal- 
ifornia born. 


Tue next Sunday, John Westwood could 
hardly conquer his desire to visit his new 


friends. But he felt that it would be better 
taste to let one Sunday elapse between his 
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visits. He was not very much expected, to 
be sure, as they did not look for him before 
two or three weeks. But in that week, Mr. 
Desart received a telegram that demanded 
his immediate presence in New York. And 
in a few days this family, always prepared for 
such emergencies, were on their eastward way. 

Mr. Desart, as politeness demanded, wrote 
a note of explanation and apology to Mr. 
Westwood, whose address he intended to 
transcribe from the San Francisco directory. 
His intentions were good, but when they had 
left New York and were far out on the At- 
lantic, he discovered the still unaddressed 
note in one of his many pockets. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the disap- 
pointment and surprise of Mr. Westwood, 
when in high spirits he set out on the wood- 
land path, only to find a deserted house at 
the end of it. He repeated the visit at odd 
intervals during the rest of the summer and 
fall, but always with the same result, till he 
finally gave up in despair, and came near to 
believing that he had never been lost in the 
redwoods, but had fallen asleep on an en- 
chanted hill-side (as Grimm’s people do) and 
dreamed the whole thing. 


II. 


1) was late in September of the following 
year before John Westwood felt able to take 
annual vacation from business cares. 
but the days grew so warm, that he deter- 
mined to break away from the hot pavements 
and ceaseless noise of the city, for a week in 
the mountains. But where? There were 
mountains north of him, mountains east of 
him, mountains south of him. He had only 

) choose. The mountains to the north 
were the Marin County branch of the Coast 
Kange, of which Tamalpais is the most prom- 

t feature. But Tamalpais is visible from 
city, so thev wouldn’t do. ‘The same 
t attached to the mountains to the east, 
that rise from the arid San Joaquin plains. 
Mount Diablo was their great feature, and 
his infernal majesty was plainly visible from 
To the south were the Santa Cruz 
Mountains, in whose depths his short-lived 
Vou, VIII.—-14. 


his 


the city. 
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romance of a year ago was enacted. It is 
not strange that ignoring the charms of Men- 
docino redwoods, which necessitated a day 
or two of steamboat travel, and steeling his 
heart against Donner Lake and the snowy 
Sierras (which were rather far off into the 
bargain), he decided to seek the bracing 
mountain air in the Santa Cruz Range. F— 
was only a few hours distant from the city, 
and yet the place was a wild tuntrodden 
wilderness—a wilderness possessing the great 
advantage of accessibility. One had only to 
strike out from the station at F— in any di- 
rection to lose himself—as he had one 
proved—in a virgin and primeval forest. 

He had no hopes of meeting his quondam 
acquaintances again. If they had been down 
at all, he felt sure they had flown before that. 
He assured himself that he would not have 
wished to meet them, for they had treated 
him shabbily. It was a most contradictory 
impulse, then, that drew him the very first day 
of his arrival past the redwood cabin. If he 
had hoped for any sign of his will-o’-the-wisp 
friends, however, he was disappointed. No 
sign of life was about the place, and he avoid- 
ed it in his future rambles. 

The large streams that flowed through the 
forest were famous for trout, and to trout- 
fishing he devoted himself, as offering fewer 
opportunities for getting lost than hunting 
the wary deer. So with rod and line, a plen- 
tiful supply of light literature, and a sports- 
man’s lunch basket well filled, he would start 
out for the day. 

He was impartial in his choice of streams, 
and often angled in the one that flowed near 
Hepsidam. He chose that one today, and 
made his way up the stream for a long dis- 
tance by leaping from stone to stone, or by 
walking the mighty length of the redwood 
trees that lay, as they had fallen, in and 
across the stream in every direction, and by 
wading with his water-defying boots in the 
beautiful smooth stretches of water. 

At last he reached a place he judged fav- 
orable alike for angling and for reading. It 
was a redwood trunk, soft with mossy growths, 
hid among mighty boulders ; and from this 
shelter his line could play on a smooth peb- 
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bly pool that promised lots of trout. Here 
he ensconced himself comfortably, baited 
his hook, flung his line carefully out into the 
stream, propped the pole up near at hand 
(which may not be a scientific way to fish, 
but was quite in the way of a lazy young 
man), stretched himself at full length on his 
broad divan, chose the most conversational 
novel his pockets bore, and was soon deep 
in its pages. 

Behind him rose an absolutely perpendic- 
ular cliff, many feet in height, dotted from 
top to bottom with waving “ five-finger ” 
ferns. They were of such dense and large 
growth that no portion of the rocky wall was 
visible, and down through the tops of the 
redwoods, hundreds of feet above, and over 
the living green curtain, the sun sent his 
flickering rays. The trout were wary, and 
gave him plenty of time to get interested 
in his book, which, being a lively summer 
novel, caused him soon to forget the shy- 
ness of the denizens of the stream. So in 
turning a page it acted quite like a shock 
to his nervous system when he saw his pole 
bend, and suddenly show symptoms of fall- 
ing headlong intothe stream. He caught it 
with the mental ejaculation, “It must be a 
big one to pull like that!” and straightway 
his book was forgotten. He lifted the pole 
and carefully began to draw in the line, at 
the same time advancing to the edge of his 
nook to see his game. 

An exclamation of pain greeted his effort 
to tauten his line, and there on a rock in 
the brook he beheld his catch. He gazed 
in consternation at the sight of a girl seated 
on the rock, and bending over a rosy bare 
foot, which bore in the pink ball of a tiny 
toe a cruel black fishhook. His effort to 
draw in the line must have caused her acute 
pain, and called forth the moan which smote 
on his ears. Her head was bent, and her 
hands were busy trying to draw out the ugly 
barb. 

“This must be another ‘Lorelei,’” he 
thought, “and these woods are surely haunt- 


ed. I'll be carried off by a pixie next.” 
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He hardly knew how to offer his services 
—as he was evidently unobserved, it was 
awkward to break the silence. But of course 
it was only fair that he should help this 
damsel in distress. He was just essaying 
** Allow me,” when she suddenly rose, with- 
out having extracted the hook, and attempt- 
ed the feat of walking on her heel. Then 
raising her eyes, she saw him heipless and 
guilty before her. 

“You!” she cried faintly, and let her 
skirts drop quickly over her feet, whereat 
the former became as wet as the latter. 

“You!” he cried in rapture; for it was 
she! no strange pixie nor Lorelei, but his 
dryad of a year ago. ‘Can you ever forgive 
me?” he asked in deep contrition. “ Let 
me take out that wretched hook.” 

She offered no resistance as he lifted her 
up on a mossy log, and then deftly and as 
gently as possible cut out the barb. Of 
course it was painful, but two or three little 
gasps were all the sign she gave, and they 
cut him to the heart. He tore up his hand- 
kerchief for a strip to wrap around the little 
bleeding toe. 

“And now,” he said, as gayly as he felt 
to be consistent with a bad conscience, 
‘fishermen always carry their catch home, 
I believe, and you cannot walk.” 

She yielded to this arrangement, saying 
“It isn’t far—I had just started out to wade 
up stream for ferns.” 

So Paul and Virginia wise, carefully over 
the stones and up the road he bore his sweet 
burden, to the door of Hepsiday, where 
many explanations were the order of the 
day. 

Mr. Desart gave him the long deferred 
letter, and they all forgave him for capturing 
Amy so cruelly. But at his wedding, some 
months later, he confided to his friends at 
large that it was the finest catch he had ever 
made; and none who saw his lovely bride 
questioned the statement. And Amy de- 
clares no one can ever say that she “angled 
for a husband.” 

A. L. Carnarthen. 
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A FRESH reminder of Mrs. Helen Jackson’s 
wonderful variety and copiousness as a mag- 
azine writer, comes in the shape of a volume 
of over four hundred pages, lengthened yet 
more by small print and somewhat thin pa- 
per, upon whose title-page appears after the 
words “author of,” a list of the fourteen prose 
books already between covers under her 
name—travel, sketch, and essay, fiction, sta- 
tistics, controversy. Add to this all her po- 
etry, and then note that of the magazine 
sketches so recent as to be hitherto still 
strays, this large book has been made; and 
remember over how few years her literary 
activity extended, and remember, also, her 
high ideal of the writer’s art, and her con- 
tempt for hasty or slipshod work,—and some 
realization will be had of what the industry 
of her productive years must have been. 

The present volume contains Mrs. Jack- 
son's papers upon California and Oregon, 
three upon Scotland and England, and a 
half dozen upon Norway, Denmark, and 
Germany. All these papers are familiar al- 
ready to magazine readers, who will none 
the less—perhaps rather the more—be glad 
to have them in this permanent form. Those 
that were published in the illustrated maga- 
zines will be, moreover, increased in interest 
to those readers who find the pictorial deco- 
ration rather an interruption than an aid to 
the literary purposes of most kinds of writ- 
ing, by the omission of the pictures. 

The eminent “ availability” of Mrs. Jack- 
son's work for magazine purposes is very 
noticeable in these articles. It was not the 
availability of the literary hack, nor of the 
practiced journalist, who has acquired the 
ability to “get up” any given subject with 
decent readability. Neither was it the com- 
manding worthiness of great genius, over- 
riding the minor calculations of magazines 
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as to what is fitted to the need of their au- 
diences ; for Mrs. Jackson’s magazine sketch- 
es are not the work of great genius, nor, om 
the other hand, is it certain that genius would 
always meet the requirements of “ availabil- 
ity.” But Mrs. Jackson’s natural powers lay 
exactly in the magazine field ; she was spon- 
taneously a magazinist, as some men and 
women are journalists. She may almost be 
called the typical magazine writer of this 
magazine epoch-—the one person to be point- 
ed out by the text books and essayists of the 
future to illustrate the epoch. It is not in- 
frequently noticed and commented on that 
some people have what is called “‘ the news- 
paper instinct,” which means simply a per- 
ception of what people wish to hear, and the 
way in which they wish to hear it; its pos- 
session means sure success in newspaper 
work ; and so well recogrized is its existence 
and value, that it may almost be said to have 
a regular market price and fixed grades of 
excellence, like other commodities. The 
magazine instinct is a rarerand much less well 
understood thing. It 1s the same in nature, 
for it means simply the perception of what 
magazine audiences will like to hear, and in 
what manner, quantity, and distribution ; but 
it requires the additional discernment of see- 
ing what sort of people constitute a magazine 
audience. It is easy to know who constitute 
a newspaper audience, for it consists of ev- 
erybody ; but while a great magazine has 
very many more readers than a great news- 
paper, the readers of the magazines al! put 
together do not approximate in numbers 
the readers of the newspapers all put togeth- 
er; so that the magazine readers remain to 
a certain extent a “picked lot.” How se- 
lect, it is a nice question to determine ; cer- 
tainly not altogether the aristocracy of the 
reading world, neither the reverse—rather 
the dourgeots, the great middle class ; and 
the magazine which succeeds in appealing 
most exactly to this class, makes the greatest 
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“success,” in the technical sense. Yet the 
danger of bidding down to the audience is 
far greater than of going over its head. Dr. 
Holland created his magazine deliberately 
and expressly for the great middle class of 
readers, and no man could have been better 
adapted to the enterprise, for he was emi- 
nently of that class himself; and his calcu- 
lations were justified by the result. Yet 
when his magazine passed out of his hands, 
and under a more severely critical censor- 
ship, it gained, instead of losing, readers. 
Indeed, it is probably a fallacy to believe 
that magazines ever lose readers because 
they are “too good.” They may easily be 
good in the wrong way, however. Margaret 
Fuller's “Dial” did not die because it 
was too good. Ifa magazine could be filled 
every month with fiction, humor, descrip- 
tion, poetry, literature of travel and of hu- 
man customs and experiences, and research- 
es into economic and sociological facts, 
and the occurrences of the natural world, all 
of the very highest order the world has seen, 
that magazine would probably sell more cop- 
ies than any other. But there is not enough 
great literature in these branches, the world 
over, to fill a single magazine, monthly, with 
the necessary variety, on the necessary top- 
ics ; and while the manner of an article can- 
not be too good for the audience, it is very 
easy for the topic to be out of the range of 
their interest. Topics of common human in. 
terest, treated with all excellence that is pos- 
sible to genius, is thus the ideal of magazine 
literature ; the common human interest must 
be had in any event, and the excelle nce of 
treatment as far as possible. Now the main 
weight of all these discriminations and _ per- 
ceptions must, of course, fall upon the edit- 
or: but he cannot create his magazine, as a 
journalist creates his paper; for the news- 
paper is made in its own office by its own 
staff, who have been selected and trained, 
and are daily supervised by their chief, while 
the magazine is dependent on outside con- 
tributions. If the contributors have not the 
magazine instinct, the editor is helpless. 
Now Mrs. Jackson was a contributor who 


did meet this need of editors admirably. 
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She knew what topics were of common hu- 
man interest, and she never knowingly wrote 
down to her audience, nor put together made- 
to-sell work ; she used her very best efforts 
according to good ideals; and while she 
had her failures, her best efforts usually 
produced what was good literature, and some- 
times what was more than good. She was, 
therefore, one of the small group among the 
writers in the popular magazines who bring 
the most critical and thoughtful into their 
circle of readers, and keep them there, while 
at the same time she was highly acceptable 
to the uncritical—a combination of availa- 
bilities which meant certain success with 
editors. 

In the collection of her travel-sketches 
now before us, those upon Southern Califor- 
nia and Oregon have awakened most interest 
here; but in a literary way there is more 
permanent vaiue in some of the European 
ones. ‘“ The Katrina Saga,” for instance, is 
a very happy study of Katrina and Norway ; 
and the extracts from Katrina’s version of 
“Frithiof and Ingeborg” are delightful. It 
might be suggested that Katrina, and not 
Mrs. Jackson, is the genius here ; but it took 
genius to appreciate these renderings, and 
transcribe them for us with so delightful a 
record of Katrina’s running comment. We 
find space for some part of this, which Mrs. 
Jackson prefaces with, “Could any good 
English be so good as this?” 

Two trees growed bold and silent: never before 
the they growed 
nicely in the garden. 

The one growed up with the strongth of the oak, 
and the stem was as the handle of the spear, but the 


north never seen such beauties ; 


crown shaked in the wind like the top on the helmet. 

But the other one growed like a rose—like a rose 
when the winter just is going away ; but the spring 
what stands in its buds still in dreams chilaly is smil- 
ing. 

So they growed in joy and play ; and Frithiof was 
the young oak, but the rose in the green walley was 
named Ingeborg, the Beauty. 

If you seen dem two in the daylight, you would 
think of Freya’s dwelling, where many a little pair 
is swinging with yellow hair, and vings like roses. 

But if you saw dem in the moonlight, dancing easy 
around, you would tink to see an erl-king pair dan- 
cing among the wreaths of the walley. How he was 


glad— 
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‘* Dem’s the nicest vairses, I tink.” 
—how he was glad, how it was dear to him, when 
he got to write the first letter of her name, and after- 
wards to learn his Ingeborg, that was to Frithiof 
more than the king’s honor. . . . 
But if he in the winter evening, with his soul fierce, 
ly the fire’s beam was reading of bright Walhalla, a 
song, a song of the gods— 
** Vell, dat’s the mans ; vat’s the vomen’s ?” 
** Goddesses ?” 
** Vell, dat’s it.” 
a song of the gods and goddesses’ joy, he was tink- 
ing, Yellow is the hair of Freya. My Ingeborg— 
**Vat’s a big field called when it is all over 
ripe?” 
* Yellow?” 
** No,”—a shake of the head. 
—is like the fields when easy waves the summer wind 
a golden net round all the flower bundles. . 

jut the king’s daughter sat and sung a hero song, 
and weaved glad into the stuff all things the hero 
have done, the blue sea, the green walley, and rock- 


tf 
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There growed out in snow-white vool the shining 
shields of— 

‘* Ain’t there a word you say spinned ?” 
—spinned gold ; red as the lightning flew the lances 
of the war, and stitf of silver was every armor. 

But as she quickly is weaving and nicely, she gets 
the heroes Frithiof’s shape, and as she comes farther 
into the weave, she gets red, but still she sees them 
with joy. 

But Frithiof did cut in walley and field many an I 
and F in the bark of— 

** He cut all round. 
them two.” 

—the trees. These Runes is healed with happy and 
joy, just like the young hearts together. 

When the daylight stands in its emerald— 

[Here we had a long halt, Katrina insisting on 
saying ‘* smaragd,” and declaring that that was an 
English word ; she had seen it often, and ‘‘ it could 
not be pronounced in any other way”; she had seen 
it in ‘* Lady Montaig in Turkey,”—*‘ she had loads 
of smaragds and all such things.” Her contrition, 
when she discovered her mistake, was inimitable. ] 


Wherever he come, he cut 
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Mk. Schuyier, lately United States min- 
ister to Greece, Roumania, and Serbia, and 
perhaps still more generally known as former 
consul and secretary of legation in Russia, 
delivered in 1885 a course of lectures at Johns 
Hopkins’ University, and at Cornell, upon 
our consular and diplomatic service ; and later 
in the same year, another course upon the 
uses of our diplomacy to commerce and nav- 
igation. These two courses of lectures are 
now published as a book, under the title of 
American Diplomacy. 

The chapters which evidently composed 
the first course are “The Department of 
State,” “Our Consular System,” and “ Dip- 
lomatic Officials.” The first of these chap- 
ters opens with a suggestive statement of the 
position of the Secretary of State, which se- 
cures interest from the outset: “ If we were 
to put ourselves,” says Mr. Schuyler, “in the 
place of an intelligent foreign diplomatist, 
anxious to discover for his own purposes 
By Eugene Schuyler. New 
: k: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1886, For sale in San 
i o by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 
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who were the real depositaries of power in 
the United States; if we could lay aside for 
awhile the ‘literary theory’ of our constitu- 
tion and of its workings, which has been 
taught to us from childhood, and look only 
at the practice of our representative institu- 
tions, as they have been modified, and, as 
it were, solidified during the last twenty-five 
years ; if we should study the facts alone, as 
if there were no written constitution, we 
should find that in the last analysis, the gov- 
ernment of the United States, in ordinary 
peaceful and uneventful times, is a nearly ir- 
responsible despotism, composed of five or 
six men, working under and through consti- 
tutional forms, and subject only to the pen- 
alty which is always exacted for very grave 
mistakes. ‘These six men are: the Presi- 
dent of the United States, who is, it is true, 
elected by the people, but only from two 
or three candidates proposed by partisan 
conventions, as the result of intrigue or the 
failure of intrigue; the Secretary of State 
and the Secretary of the Treasury, named 
by the President as his colleagues and asso- 
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ciates, rather than his advisers and servants, 
confirmed by the Senate, which never refus- 
es its approval except for causes of the most 
scandalous nature, or for reasons of extreme 
partisan feeling ; the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, who is elected as such 
by his fellow-congressmen at the dictation 
of a clique, or as the result of a compromise 
between the factions and the personal am- 
bitions of the dominant party; the Chair- 
man of the Standing Committee on Appro- 
priations, and the Chairman of the Standing 
Committee on Ways and Means, both ap- 
pointed by the Speaker, leading men in Con- 
gress, and generally his rivals for the Speak- 
ership.” 

“This grave conflict between actual prac- 
tice and constitutional theory,” he attributes 
to the working of the rules of Congress ; and 
referring the reader to Mr. Woodrow Wil- 
son’s book on Congressional Government 
for further analysis of it, goes on to speak 
more specifically of the Secretary of State, 
who “by hasty action, by an intemperate or 
ill-timed insistence on national or individual 
rights, by even a want of tact or a hasty 
word . . . may embroil us with other pow- 
ers, may involve us in the politica! compli- 
cations of other continents, or may bring 
upon us all the evils of a foreign war. By 
an ignorance of precedent, by an act of good 
nature, or in an impulsive moment, he may 
give up rights that we have jealously claimed 
for acentury ... By the negotiation of a 
treaty he may . . . draw the country into a 
scheme of annexation, saddle us with a col- 
ony, or the protectorate of a distant country. 
In fact, our Secretaries of State have been 
habitually very cautious, but “the possibili- 
ties of what an enterprising and inexperi- 
enced Secretary, ignorant of foreign coun- 
tries, might do for us, unless he were sur- 
rounded by thoroughly trained and skilled 
subordinates, are such as to make this branch 
of our government worthy of special study.” 
One Secretary, whom the author names only 
as “the one who remained the shortest 
time in office,” but who is easily recognizable, 
in the six days of his incumbency changed 
the majority of this corps of subordinates, 
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for ‘‘new and inexperienced men, appointed 
solely for partisan political services ”—to the 
disaster of the service. 

The importance of the “thoroughly trained 
and skilled subordinates” is thus as apparent 
as that of a competent Secretary. This is 
especially important in the foreign represen- 
tative corps. No one can be appointed to 
the British consular service, unless he has 
passed an examination showing an accurate 
knowledge of the English language, a fluent 
command of French (the common language 
of European diplomacy), a fair knowledge of 
the language in use at the port to which he 
is going, of British mercantile and commer- 
cial law, and of such arithmetic as is neces- 
sary for making up his tables and reports. 
He must, in most cases, remain at least three 
months in the Foreign Office, to learn its 
methods ; and he is expected, besides, to give 
evidence of courtesy, tact, decision, and to 
have knowledge of the law of nations. For. 
admission to the French consular service, 
one must be French, between twenty and 
twenty-five years of age; “must have a di- 
ploma as bachelor of arts, science, or laws.” 
or else be a graduate of one of nine specified 
technical schools, or hold the commission 
of an officer in the active army or navy. He 
must then pass examination on the govern- 
mental systems of France and other coun- 
tries; general principles of international, 
commercial, and maritime law ; the history 
of treaties, and political and commercial ge- 
ography ; the elements of political economy, 
and English or German. After three years’ 
service he must pass another examination 
of the same nature, for promotion. Other 
governments exact like preparation. Fora 
United States consul, it is not even required 
that he should be able to read and write the 
English language correctly ; and as may be 
easily imagined, our national dignity is some- 
times seriously wounded by the inability of 
some consul—appointed entirely without 
qualification, for partisan services—to appear 
with decent credit beside those of other na- 
tions at the same port. 

Not only our failure to exact any prepara- 
tion for the service, but our inadequate re- 
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muneration, puts the national dignity at a 
disadvantage as compared with other nations. 
From the Secretary of State down, the sala- 
ries in our service are such as make it impos- 
sible to preserve the appearances that are 
expected of the position. It is becoming 
notorious that, since it has become necessary 
for the Secretary of State to offer so much 
hospitality, it is impossible for any one to 
take the place who is not able and willing 
to supplement his salary of $8,000 from his 
independent fortune. Consuls-general re- 
ceive from $2,000 to $6,000, consuls from 
$1,000, with permission to engage in busi- 
ness, to $4,000 (only one receiving $4,000, 
and $2,500 being a high average). Most ir- 
regular fees are now abolished, and the reg- 
ular fees are counted on the salary ; so that, 
in fact, the expense of the service was, until 
last year, more than covered by the fees. 
In 1883 the government received a surplus 
of nearly fifty-six thousand dollars, and in 
i884 of over thirty-six thousand. The Brit- 
ish service costs about three hundred and 


fifty thousand dollars more than ours: be- 
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sides salaries from $5,000 to $12,500 to con- | 
suls-general, and sometimes as high as $6,000 
and $7,500 to consuls, it gives permanent 
tenure of office, and prospect of promotion 
and of pension. Thus any young man may 
enter upon the service, with reasonable hope 
of coming to the highest salary and best po- 
sition in time, if he shows himself compe- 
tent ; and the result is a most desirable and 
efficient corps. It will be seen that a little 
more liberality, and an extension of civil ser- 
vice examinations to this department (with 
a requirement of good English, of French, 
of the necessary knowledge of arithmetic, 
of commercial and international law, of trea- 
ties, of our own government, and of the lan- 
guage and government of the country to 
which the candidate wishes tu go) would not 
only raise the efficiency and dignity of the 
corps greatly, but would also open an honor- 
able and safe career to many young men, 
and put a stop to the hordes of consulate- 
seekers at Washington that now supply abun- 
dant material for newspaper scoffing. 
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WE tind it necessary to repeat at intervals an an- 
nouncement that was made at the outset of the pres- 
ent series of THE OVERLAND, viz: that one object 
f its existence was to furnish a free forum for ex- 
pression of opinion upon subjects of public policy. 
\ newspaper, on most public questions, has its own 
site, and no other; it is the advocate of one party 
or policy, and its own editorial pleas on its own side 
constitute nearly all the reader can find on the sub- 

Rarely, communications backing it up are add- 

1; still more rarely, an occasional communication 

ntroverting its position. But the position of a mag- 
wine is totally different. Its editorial expressions 
are, at most, only a small fraction of those given cur- 
rency in its pages. Of the four representative mag- 
azines of thecountry, the ‘‘Atlantic” publishes nothing 
Sut book notices editorially ; ‘* Harper’s Monthly” 
confines editorial comment to literary and social 
topics of a general sort; the ‘*Century” and the 
OVERLAND only occasionally take editorial position 
upon some’ controverted point, when it either is of so 
great importance as to need the union of all voices 
possible—as the civil service reform—or calls for the 


expression of some view overlooked by both, or all, 
the discussing parties. The long intervals at which, 
a magazine is published are of themselves sufficient 
to rule it out of the field of editorial controversy ; it 
could be answered thirty times before it could an- 
swer again. On the other hand, it is the natural ve- 
hicle of comprehensive articles upon matters in 
discussion—-such articles as require considerable 
time for preparation, and are so far a complete pres- 
entation of the argument as to be entitled to more 
permanent form than the daily or weekly can give 
them. In England, we find a very considerable and 
influential part of political discussion, upon meas- 
ures of large importance, thus carried on in the “‘ re- 
views” and magazines. There is, perhaps, less of it 
here, but it forms a proper and considerable part of 
a magazine’s function. The OVERLAND announced 
at the outset that it offered a forum—-otherwise want- 
ing in this State-—-for the hearing of both sides of 
any public question not of a party nature ; provided, 
of course, the papers offered were, in intelligence, in 
literary quality, in temper, and so forth, suitable. 
This was consistently our course in the matter of the 
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Chinese exclusion discussion, and we had supposed 
it thereby so well detined that we have been a little 
surprised to find the OVERLAND commented on as 
having ‘‘taken sides” inthe Riparian Rights contro- 
versy, by publishing, over the signature of the author, 
without any expression of editorial opinion, a con- 
tributed article upon the subject. Let us repeat, 
again, we accept no responsibility for the views of 
our contributors, beyond that implied in our having 
judged them worthy of a reasonable hearing. Our 
issues of May and June, 1885, show that we have given 
such hearing to several sides of the Riparian discus- 
sion, and probably shall to more, as occasion offers. 


THE experience of the San Francisco Boys’ High 
School is a matter of considerable importance to the 
civilization of the community, and calls for some 
comment here. It was certainly sufficiently morti- 
fying that for two years this high school—nominally 
the principal one in the State—-should have been ad- 
mitted with doubt and reluctance into the number 
of those privileged to graduate their pupils directly 
into the University. Most of our readers are aware 
that the privilege was given this year only witha pub- 
lished statement from the University of the marked de- 
ficiencies which must be corrected before there could 
be any great probability of its being retained. This 
rebuke was merely an unmistakably emphatic asser- 
tion of what was already well known—that the school 
was ina bad condition, and fallen well to the rear 
among the high schools of the State. It is not worth 
while to try to fix the blame for this state of affairs 
upon any one: it was partly due to political faction 
in the administration of school affairs, partly to wrong 
placing of excellent men. The thing that is now of 
most importance is to note that the public has, since 
the reorganization of the school, good and sufficient 
assurance that it will be managed with energy and 
system, and will doubtless soon Pegain its place, as 
far as the technically efficient administration of a 
high school goes, among the foremost schools of its 
grade in the State. 


THIS is good—excellent—as far as it goes. But 
whether we are to look for anything better than this 
from the new administrators of this great moulder of 
our future citizens, remains to be seen. That they 
have the power to impart to the school that higher 
educational spirit which has always been so wanting in 
San Francisco schools—the impulse to farther learn- 
ing, the love of truth, the scholarly spirit, chivalrous 
enthusiasms, disinterested aims, enlightening glimps- 
es into the great world of thought and intellectual ac- 
tion—we can as yet only hope. It was well said by 
a devoted teacher of this State, that ‘* the higher ed- 
ucation ” did not mean the later years of schooling 
as distinguished from the earlier, but a spirit and 
method of education that should permeate the whole 
course ; one could have the higher education in the 
primary school, and could fail of it in the University. 
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Other schools, smaller, poorer, and less perfect in 
technical drill than those of San Francisco, have con- 
sistently surpassed hers in this higher education ; and 
her two high schools should take the lead in mak- 
ing this no longer true. 


Correction. 
To THE EpIToR OF THE OVERLAND MONTHLY : 
May I beg you to allow mea line or two for the 
correction of a vexatious blunder made in a foot-note 
to my California, p. 429? I have there accused Mr. 
John S. Hittell of putting Meiggs’s flight from San 
Francisco in September, 1854, instead of in October. 
In fact, Mr. Hittell’s statement, on p. 223 of his H7s- 
tory of San Francisco, actually puts Meiggs’s flight in 
October, and my accusation was based on a note of 
mine, made after a careless misreading of Mr. Hit- 
tell’s text. The haste with which my volume, after 
it had once been completed, passed through the 
press, prevented me from comparing my notes or 
my proof with Mr. Hittell’s text, to verify my re- 
mark. The matter is very small in itself, but as [ 
somehow took it upon myself to correct, in passing, 
Mr. Hittell, it is only fair that I should take back 
my correction. Let me add, that I shall be deeply 
obliged for further correction of any mistakes, small 
or great, that your readers may note in my book. 
Errois are so easy, in work of this kind, and yet so 
much to be regretted, that I am anxious to correct al! 
that I can of my own, and ask no mercy for them 
Yours respectfully, 
JostaH Royce. 
20 LOWELL STREET, CAMBRIDGE, MAss. 


Some Zuni Traditions. 

The Zufiis have an explanation for any question 
asked them concerning their peculiarities, customs, 
etc. Many of these are more interesting, as roman- 
tic flights of fancy than as truth, for they overstep 
the line of the possible. However the Zufiis them- 
selves believe in their cherished traditions as sacred 
historical facts, and relate them with an admirable 
earnestness and sympathy of feeling. They have one 
to the effect that they, aided by the Navajoes and 
Pueblos, made and put in their places the sun, moon, 
and stars, finding themselves in need of light, after 
an escape into the big open world from a great cav- 
ern of solid silver in the San Francisco mountains, 
seen far west of their pueblos. 

This self-helpful and advanced tribe of Indians say 
that the towns (now ruins) in Rio Chaco, de Chelley, 
and other cailons, were built by Montezuma, who 
often erected a pueblo in a single night, and who 
planted corn that grew in the darkness, and was 
ready for harvest on the following morning. In 
building the pueblos the estufa was never forgotten, 
on the altar of which he kindled a flame ever after 
held sacred. 

These estufas are found in all the ruins of town or 
city throughout New Mexico and Arizona, They 
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are six to nine feet in diameter, and circular, having 
neither window nor door, but an aperture in the roof 
for access and egress. They contain, usually, a large 
flat stone for an altar. In the estufas of the habit- 
able and inhabited pueblos this flame was not extin- 
guished until the portion of Montezuma’s prophecy 
regarding the coming of white people from the east 
had been fulfilled. 

Montezuma’s mother, the bride of the Great Spirit, 
was so beautiful that all the chiefs of the land so 
worshiped her that they warred with each other in 
rivalry for her favor, and gave her presents of corn, 
wheat, skins, and precious stones ; and when famine 
came to them she hastened to their relief with ample 
supplies, the stores accumulated by their own liber- 
ality, in token of their love for her. One day she 
lay down to sleep in a grove, and a drop of dew fell 
upon her bare bosom, by which she became pregnant 
and bore the great and universally beloved Monte- 
zuma. 

(here are occasionally found among them, indi- 
viduals who have light hair and blue eyes. I am 
told that they themselves account for this curious 
phenomenon, by relating a version of the well-known 
legend of the Welsh prince, Madoc, whose colony, in 
the twelfth century, is said to have reached Zuii, 
after many wanderings, and there settled; disputes 
over the possession of the Welshwomen led to the 
destruction of the Welshmen, leaving the women to 
become incorporated with the tribe. 

In the Agua Pescada, near Zuii, is a curious fish 
resembling a pike, which has its originin man. Two 
Indians were returning from the sacred spring. One 
of these had vowed not to taste flesh that had been 

iched by water. Passing along the bank of the 
stream, they saw some game sitting on the branch 
fatree. One of them shot an arrow at it, and the 

ly fell into the water, but was rescued. When 
game was prepared for eating, the Indian under 
vow was over-persuaded, and ate of the meat. Al- 
nost immediately his hunger was replaced by violent 
thirst, and no draught from a drinking vessel could re- 


lieve it. At last he leaped into the stream to drink 


his fill, 
*T cannot see!” he shouted from the water to his 
comrade, “come tome!” 
'he comrade, alarmed by his tone of voice as well 
his words, ran toward him, but too late to drag 
i from the water. He had changed into a fish. 
Great Spirit had so punished him for his broken 
Vow, 
The sacred spring is near Zuii, at the foot of a 
lutf ten to twelve hundred feet high. It is ten feet 
liameter, with a low stone wall around it. On 
the surface of this stand ¢enayas (earthenware jars) 
‘tom up. These are gifts of friendship to the 
spiritof the spring. None of the Zufiis ever taste 
ot this water ; they would fear instant death for such 
asacrilege When it is visited, the governor is usu- 
ally one of the party, and he invariably, while there, 
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performs incantations to attest their reverence for 
the spirit who makes it his home. If the governor 
is not present, this duty falls upon one of the others. 

On the face of the bluffs that rise so high above 
the valley to form the mesa above, are two colos- 
sal pillars of sandstone, reaching nearly to the level, 
and, though evidently formed by nature, these 
much resemble the human form, A tragic tradi- 
tion clings to these two giants. Ages before the 
white man was known, a great flood swept the val- 
ley, overwhelming the pueblos, and drowning all, 
both human and animal, except those that scaled 
the steep bluffs and reached the mesa. Here the 
people thought themselves safe, but the water still 
rose higher and higher, until the land seemed a 
vast ocean, with the mountains as islands. Their ter- 
ror grew more intense as they watched the water-mark, 
inch by inch, nearing their altitude. At length, it 
had only thirty feet more to reach, and it would flood 
the mesa. The mountains were not accessible. Not 
another foot’s elevation was to be had. Something 
must be done, and that at once, for their protection. 
Many were so overwhelmed by the calamity, and so 
certain of their doom, that they did nothing but gaze 
with an uncontrollable fascination upon the flood at 
their feet, eleven hundred feet deep, under which 
the highest four-story building of their pueblo, in 
which they were so lately comfortably quartered, 
in fear of foe neither in man, nor beast, nor nature’S 
elements, lay buried at almost as great a depth —their 
city, provisions, household conveniences, and com- 
forts gone, flocks and herds, and, worst of all, their 
dear ones perished ; and in connection with all this 
death, even to their last member, seemed unavoidable. 
Others were hopeful that the water would recede 
ere it reached the brink on which they were collected. 
These few cast about for a means of helpful action, 

The need of a great offering to appease the wrath 
of the Spirit was urged and acknowledged. Its hasty 
execution had become a necessity painfully felt by the 
ashen-faced participants in the council. The gov- 
ernor’s son and daughter, in the beauty of their bud- 
ding manhood and womanhood, were the chosen 
victims for the sacrifice, for the sake of which they 
hoped their supplications to the Great Spirit to stay 
the further rising of the water would be heard and 
granted. The verdict pronounced, the brother and 
sister were seized, bound, and pitched over the brink 
into the depths of the flood—where the sun had risen 
but once or twice since the happy birds soared in 
altitudes of air, with a panorama beneath them of 
prosperous fields and merry workers, grazing kine, 
and busy thrift. The waters closed over the victims 
where the industry of generations lay swallowed up 
in desolation. 

But the offering was not in vain. The Great 
Spirit appreciated the adoration of the people in sac- 
rificing to him the two most loved of their children. 
The surging element beating so ominously against the 
brink of the mesa grew calm almost at once, and the 
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surface of its great expanse gradually fell to the level of 
the valley. But, with all their possessions destroyed 
beyond recovery, the Zuiis began their work of re- 
construction on the mesa that had been their haven 
in their great misfortune. They built their new Ci- 
bola among the cedar groves on the level plateau ; a 
city which grew to be very large, as its ruins now 
bear evidence, covering thirty acres. The two de- 
tached pillars on the face of the cliff, the tradition 
relates, were built by the people, as monuments to 
perpetuate the memory of the marvelous floud, the 
Spirit's anger, and the sacrifice made to appease it. 
Dagmar Mariager. 


Boat Riding on Blue Lakes, California. 
Dip the light oar by the shadowy shore, 

And raise it twined with a dripping wreath 
Of trailing mosses, tangled and torn, 
Curls from some nymph of the lakeside shorn, 
Or fringes from the mantle worn 
By some emerald-robed mermaid reclining there. 
QO, gladly the sun with his brightest smile 

Bursts forth from his cloudy sheath, 
And the blue, blue heavens lie overhead, 

And the blue, blue waters beneath. 


The beautiful azure lake unrolled 
Mirrors her fringéd brim, 
The sunbeams quiver in pools of gold, 
And the gnarled old trees, and the mountains old, 
And the vines that droop o'er the waters cold, 
Are reflected the depths within. 
Merrily sing, while the light boat speeds 
\way from the shore with its tangled weeds 
Sing! till the hoary hills awake 
And the forest trees into music break, 
Countless gifts at her hands we take, 
Have we no songs for the bonny blue lake ? 
©, the glorious sun with a smile benign 
Has burst from his cloudy sheath, 
\nd the blue, blue heavens above me shine, 
And the blue, blue waters beneath. 


Lilies, lilies along the shore, 
They stand in the rushes high, 
Lightly they bend to the dripping oar, 
\round them the blue, blue waters pour 
\nd above them the blue, blue sky. 


The tremulous sunbeams quiver and dance, 

Then pause, as if held in a magic trance, 

What care we for aught beside, 

\s o'er the beautiful lake we glide? 

Do we sigh for a glimpse of sunny France; 

Could Switzerland’s snow-capped mountains stern, 

Or Italy's breeze our joy enhance? 

Let the German sing of his castled Rhine, 
And the Scot of his hills of heath, 

When my own blue heavens above me shine, 
And the blue, blue waters beneath. 


Martha L. Hoffman, 
The Old Bachelor's Story. 
** THE boys concluded to get up a’ dancing school. 


I begged my parents to let me join, and they yielded. 
There was a nice party of us, about thirty in number. 


The girls got up a class, too. Old Cady was the 
teacher. Everybody called him ‘Old Cady.’ He 
weighed about two hundred pounds, was short and 
round as a barrel, and as good-natured as the day or 
night was long. He did not do much dancing him- 
self. He played the fiddle and instructed us. The 
boys met two evenings in the week for lessons. The 
girls met in the afternoon. After we had made some 
progress, our teacher concluded to give us a ‘hop’ 
once a week. To these hops all the classes might 
go, and members of former classes were invited. As 
Old Cady had been teaching a dancing schoel every 
winter for time out of mind, the invitation embraced 
pretty much all the town. The most of the fathers 
and mothers of the class had been his pupils, and so 
his hops formed a pretty group of old and young to- 
gether. 

“*On the evening of the first hop he gave us the 
easy dances in the first part of the evening. and later 
on he suited the tastes of the old pupils. I remem- 
ber that evening well. I was all excitement and 
bashfulness. I got along nicely, however, until a 
waltz was called: I knew I could waltz, though it 
was called the hardest of the dances. The music 
started. Old Cady was a genius. The cadences of 
his music seemed to lift one off his feet. The airs 
that he played have floated through my life ever since 
those years. He summoned the gems of every opera 
and sonata and requiem of the masters, and picked 
up the melodies in which the people have sung and 
do sing in every land, and the airs whistled on the 
street, and dressed them up for his purposes, and 
made them the spirit and soul of the dance. He did 
not seem to know what he was about to play, and as 
the darice progressed, now and then a new thought 
seemed to inspire him as new strains whirled us on. 
Now he would lean forward, and a plaintive air 
would lead us; then, rising, with chin and elbow ele- 
vated, a stately measured movement, and, perhaps, 
as if laughing, a light and tripping step. It was 
Annie Laurie or The Marseillaise. He even dared 
the sacred strains of ‘Joy! Joy! To the host that 
in glory advances!’ IT remember with what audacity 
old Coronation once rang out from under his bow, 
as if in defiance ; and he played it with such grand 
effect that it did not seem out of place. 

“T looked around the room for some one to waltz 
with. I espied Annie, a bright-eyed daughter of a 
neighbor. She was a few years younger than I. 
We had played together always, though of late she 
had seemed a little shy. I invited her to waltz with 
me: She said : ‘ Why, I never tried to waltz, except 
with the girls. I am afraid I can’t.’ 

**She stepped forward, and we started out. We 
made a few missteps. It was a little difficult for us 
to swing clear around at first. We got it soon, how- 
ever. The exercise, and perhaps a litule shyness, 
brought the color to Annie’s cheeks. Her eyes 
brightened up, and I thought to myself, ‘Annie is 
really beautiful.’ The music stopped. Annie and I 
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had danced our first waltz. From that time on she 
and I were always partners for the waltz. Old Cady 
was proud of us. He gave us more attention than 
the others. The waltz, as taught by Old Cady, was 
not a jumping, hopping, Apache waltz. There was 
1one of the horrid, awkward reversing. It was 
smooth and graceful. Annie and I became expert. 
We used to do all kinds of fancy tricks. She would 
whirl like a top under a wreath, or turn with a glass 
of water on her head. We even succceded in waltz- 
ing around the hall with a glass of water on the head 
of each of us. It was all play. As I look back, I 
think how happy we were then. 

**I went off to college. My father gave me sage 
advice, and my mother enjoined me not to fall in 
‘You must get the cage before you catch the 
bird, my son.” When I came back in my first vaca- 
tion, Annie’s folks had moved away. 

‘*! worked my way through college, studied hard, 
and stood well. I came West, I bought and sold 
town lots and homesteads, went to the Legislature, 
was Speaker of the House one session. I had been 
a candidate for Congress, and ran ahead of my ticket; 
was on one 


love. 


but my party was in the minority. I 
side of nearly every important law-suit in two or 
three counties near my home. Everybody said I 
was successful; I had made money, and was con- 
sidered rich. When I started out, I kept to my 
mother’s advice, and after I was able to build the 
cage, I did not want the bird. I had got to be an 
old bachelor. 

“ One winter I was at the capital attending the Su- 
preme Court. The Legislature was in session. I was 
also charged by a railrcad company in my part of the 
State to see that it was not hurt by hostile legislation. 
It was my business to know everybody, and every- 
Fun of all sorts and amusements of 
every kind kept up, high carnival. One evening a 
banquet was given at the leading hotel, with dancing 
in the grand dining hall. Of course, I went. Ev- 
erybody went. Some of ‘my people’ were there. 
They had to be looked after, introduced to the nota- 
There were many things to 


ody knew me. 


bles, and made happy. 
be watched. Intrigues are often laid in a capital on 
I had never danced there’ Noone 
It was to me a forgotten 


such occasions. 
had ever seen me dance. 
ut. The new-fangled dances were an abomination 
They are to all of us old fogies. I was busy, 
however, from one to another, chatting and listening 
to everything. All at once, a most queenly looking 
lady, magnificently dressed, came in, leaning on the 


to me, 


arm of an elderly gentleman, and seated herself. © A 
second look, and it was Annie, more beautiful even 
I stepped 
She intro- 


than she was a quarter of a century ago. 
over to her ; she met me most cordially. 
cuced me to ‘Mr. Gage, my husband’s uncle.’ 
While we were talking, the band struck up a grand 
Waltz, 5 


Et. 


*** Annie, let us try it.’ 

*** All right,’ said she. 

** She rose, and I took her 
laid her left on my shoulder; her train swung out 
gracefully, and we began to spin aronnd the hall, 
and the memories of a quarter century began to spin 
through my head. The old flush came to Annie’s 
cheeks, and the old luster to her eyes. We waltzed 
as easily as ever. As we danced, we talked. She 
asked about this one and that one. We had a little 
I told her this reminded me of old 
‘You dance as 
She blushed 


right hand, and she 


word of each. 
times. She said, ‘Yes.’ I 
lightly, and look as beautiful as ever.’ 
a little, I thought, and her big eyes looked up into 
‘Do you think so?’ So we went on dan- 
It wasa 


said : 


my face. 
cing and talking, thinking of nothing else. 
whirl, a fancy, a dream, an ecstacy. The music 
The spell was broken. Annie swung 
round to my side. Her left hand took my right arm 
naturally, and we stepped forward to cross the hall. 
We glanced around the room, and she exclaimed, 
‘Oh ! was there no one else dancing ?’ Sure enough ; 
The faces of my friends were smiling 
One enthusiastic one of 


stopped. 


that was so. 
a delight and a surprise. 
them clapped his hands, and all around the room ran 
a little cheer. Annie looked at me; her face flushed, 
and then she tossed up her chin and glanced around 
the room like a queen. 

“*T must go now,’ she said. ‘We take an early 
train.’ As we walked toward the grand stairs, I 
thanked her for the dance, and told her I had never 
danced the waltz since the old days. She said, ‘ Do 
you know, I have never waltzed with any one but 
you—strange, is it not?’ She gave me her hand at 
the foot of the stairs. ‘Good bye,’ and she turned, 
and walked grandly up. I stood there looking at her, 
and as she reached the landing, she turned her head 
and looked a smile down at me over her shoulder. 
As she turned away and faced the electric light, I 
thought—was I mistaken ?--I saw a big tear-drop 
in her eye. My heart was thumping like a stamp 
mill. I strutted a little as I turned away, saying to 
myself : ‘I could have won her.’ Then I thought 
what a fool I had been not to catch the bird when I 
could and take chances on the cage. I would will- 
ingly give up every dollar I have, and every success 
I have achieved, and start life again ‘ from the grass 
The boys gath- 
ered around me; said it was magnificent. That ev- 
erybody stopped dancing to watch us. ‘ Didn’t know 
you could dance,’ they said, ‘then beat everybody.’ 
They asked me lots of questions ; but I got away as 
I didn’t sleep much that night. I 
was thinking of Annie. I had not even learned her 
name, or where she lived. In the morning, which 
I thought would never come, I went to the register, 
and found that ‘ Mr. Gage and niece’ had left. An- 
nie had gone her way, and I went mine.” 


roots,’ at my age even, with Annie. 


soon asI could. 
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Letters to Dead Authors.! 


IN this book, Mr. Andrew Lang has clothed him- 
self in his best prose. But this is doubtful praise, 
for he is not now speaking altogether from himself 
or with his own voice. His audience sit before him 
in the world, but his eyes look beyond them, and his 
words are thrown upward over their heads towards 
a line of illustrious ghosts, whom he sees in the gal- 
leries of the gods. To each of them he delivers a 
message from the ages they have left behind. He 
tells them, one by one, how posterity now regards 
him, with love increased or hatred abated from what 
had been felt on earth. With the most friendly 
painstaking, the living author criticises the dead, face 
to face, pointing out what the world has settled upon 
as mistaken, or overreaching, or something, perhaps, 
which it promises to preserve so long as itself shall 
last. And to many of them, he varies his voice to 
imitate their own, and delivers his message in the 
phrases of speech and tricks of words which each of 
them had so made his own that no man, now speak- 
ing to men, dares to imitate them, This art may 
be effective-—it 7s effective-—but it is bizarre. The 
curiosity of it in literature is not half so much that 
he has produced an excellent imitation, but that he 
has excelled his own best original work. There is 
the mocking-bird, whose stolen notes are its finest, 
but that has no say of its own. Mr. Lang has his 
own speech, and very good speech it is ; but when he 
is at his best in livery, we may say that it is so only 
because he has not yet come to his best possibility, 
the fullest mental self-ownership. What is to be 
found, however, in this dainty little book, is an as- 
suring promise of what he may give us hereafter, 
when he has fully come to his own. There is deli- 
cate wit here, and edged criticism, and outpouring of 
genial thought, and a soft lambency of fancy playing 
over every page, and making it a delightful picture. 
So we, the real audience, must say, for so we must 
feel. But—could a reply come from the ghosts 
themselves !-—‘** What short art is this, that attempts 
our ears from a forgotten world that we never knew 
or that never knew us? To us, years or centuries 
beyond the germinal beginnings of thought in that 
world, of what interest is it to learn what they, who 
know so little, think of us, now? Or, if a message 
must come to our uncaring ears, let it have the po- 
liteness of its own voice, and not remind us of the in- 
fantile tricks of speech which we do not now need 
for distinctive recognition. Tiptoe to us no more 
from a little shelf, striving to make us hear across 

1 Letters to Dead Authors. By Andrew Lang. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 1886, For sale in San 
Francisco by A. L. Bancroft & Co. 


worlds the echoes from our cradles. Settle back upon 
your feet, and send out your own voice level to those 
who care to hear you. That art alone is long-—as 
length of days can be understood by you.” 


Signs and Seasons.” 


THE general character and range of topics in John 
Burroughs’s latest book may be seen from the titles 
of a few of the chapters: ‘*A Sharp Lookout,” 
** A Snow-storm,” ‘* Winter Neighbors,” ** A River 
View,” ‘‘ Bird Enemies,” etc. The chapter entitled 
‘* A Spray of Pine,” is a careful account of the char- 
acteristics and manner of growth of this familiar tree, 
and contains many facts which, although perhaps 
not new to the botanist, will be of interest, even if 
only to show the author’s close observation of Na- 
ture. Life upon the farm, especially in the days. 
when the hard work had to be performed almost en- 
tirely by hand, and the drudgery was relieved by 
those merry gatherings, now merely memories, called 
‘* bees,” “ house-movings,” and ‘ raisings,” ** husk- 
ings,” etc., is treated in some detail in ‘* Phases of 
Farm Life.” The author writes of these from his 
own life so vividly that we can recognize them al- 
most as clearly as he reproduces them to his own 
sight. 

Nor has he neglected his favorites, the birds. In 
the several chapters devoted exclusively to them, he 
presents a side of the subject which has as yet re- 
ceived but little attention from our ornithologists 
the hardships and dangers of bird life. How few 
think of the sufferings endured by any but our fellow 
beings, during the severe storms or unusual cold of 
a northern winter! Yet, a moment’s reflection will 
show that man is not the only sufferer. The birds 
and some of the animals, less able than he to cope 
with the elements, and relying for their daily suste- 
nance upon what they may be able to pick up in the 
way of grain or seeds, are often reduced almost to 
the point of starvation, when the ground is covered 
with snow. This, and much more is brought out 
in the delightful ch-pter on ‘*Winter Neighbors.” 

Of all the many dangers to which our song-birds 
are exposed, the greatest are due, no doubt, to their 
natural enemies, the birds of prey, snakes, and a few 
of the smaller quadrupeds. Perhaps there is no way 
of computing the actual number destroyed by these 
agencies, but it is certainly very large. ur author 
would have us believe, however, that man is their 


greatest enemy, and, more specifically, that type of 
man which he styles a ‘‘ collector,” including, neces 
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sarily, in this term, all persons who make any “ col- 
lections” of birds or their eggs, for study or other- 
wise. He does not seem to recognize the fact that 
the true ornithologists are the birds’ best friends, 
and that it is due to their successful efforts that the 
great trade in bird skins for millinery purposes, so 
destructive to bird-life, is rapidly becoming a thing 
of the past. It is very doubtful whether all the birds 
lestroyed by human agency are more than a fraction 
as compared with those destroyed by natural agen- 
cies. Yet one is apt to get the idea from reading 
the chapter on ‘* Bird Enemies,” that the “ collect- 
x’ is, in fact, the arch enemy, and without pausing 
to sift the arguments or look for the other side, one 
is almost ready to concur with Mr. Burroughs’s fierce 
generalization, that “ the professional nest-robber and 
skin-collector ” (his synonyms, it would seem, for the 
ornithologist) “should be put down, either by legis- 
lation or with dogs and shotguns.” 

Our gentle author is as charming in his description 
of Nature in her moods as in her organic life. No 
truer pen than his transfers to pages the rolling mu- 
sic of streams or the marshaled armies of clouds. But 
when he gazes upon the ocean, the Ossianic figure of 
Walt Whitman intrudes itself, “ with husky-haughty 
lips, O Sea!” and takes possession of placid John 
Burroughs, until he raves and welters as tumidly as 
the sea itself. But the next communion with Nature 

fortunately on land, and a “ Spring Relish”—frees 
our Sinbad from his old man of the sea,and he fares 


rough the valley of diamonds, as before. 


Poetry as a Representative Art.! 


Professor Raymond, Professor of Oratory and .1s- 
thetie Criticism at Princeton, has put forth a book 
er the above title. Art, he premises, consists in 
ressing the senses, through the agency of an art- 
y means of re-presentation of the sights and 
is of 


nature. Poetry is no less re-presentative 


n other arts, its material being language, by 


sights, sounds, thoughts, and feelings can be 
This thesis, it will 
, can be stated ina sentence, with sufficient 


luced to the reader’s mind. 


mistration to make the whole line of argument 
)an intelligent reader ; a page would establish 
vutline for any reader: or if it were desirable 
the position--sufficiently unquestionable 
would appear on the bare statement, taken 
a chapter would amply suffice. In fact, we 
three hundred and fifty pages of meta- 
ies, elocution, and poetic criticism. 

, and perhaps not unimportant: 
It is hard 


guess who can be the readers of these three hun- 


is Wearisome to an unusual degree. 


d titty pages; for there is really not enough of 
valuable thought to make it worth the stu- 
. Representative Art. By George Lansing 
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dent’s while, and the general reader would be lost in 
their interminable chains of subtleties. Beginning 
with the fundamental elements of speech, the meta- 
physics underlying sound are analyzed, human activi- 
ties are classified as ‘‘ instinctive,” relating to the 
body; ‘‘reflective,’’ connected with the mind: and 
**emotive,”’ connected with the soul, which is the 
union of body and mind. Certain sounds of lan- 
guage express each of these activities. This is not 
as mere nonsense as it sounds, quoted by itself thus ; 
but it can be imagined how these subtleties, expand- 
ed into many pages, and made the basis of distinc- 
tions as to metres, vowel-qualities, rhymes, and 
poetic phraseology, dilute and impede the treatise 
There are many good points made in matters of 
detail, and we recall none that are altogether bad, 
though very many are fanciful, and over-emphasized. 
Thus, it is a good suggestion, that the effect of /omd- 


’ 


ness in verse is produced by strongly marked accent, 
and this by long accented syllables with short unac- 
cented ones, as in: 
** Louder, louder, chant the lay ; 
Waken lords and ladies gay "; 
‘*When, wide in soul and bold of tongue, 
Among the tents I paused ard sung ; 
The distant battle flashed and rung. 
‘* How firm a foundation, ve saints of the Lord, 
Is laid for your faith in his excellent word.” 


Sensible ground is taken, too, about the sacrifice 
of meaning to form in poetry, and, on the other side, 
the neglect of form. The chapters on rhyme and 
metre give a very fair realization of the extreme me- 
chanical difficulty of writing good poetry, and the 
author says rightly that it is because of the exceed- 
ing difficulty of fulfilling all the varied requirements 
of thought and form, that there are so few great 
poets. Nor can we fail to find much that is worth con- 
sideration in many suggestions, at first thought over- 
fanciful. 
rhymes occur the more rapid the movement, the 


For instance: since the nearer together 


inverted quatrain form used in ‘*In Memoriam ” 
serves the purpose of giving an air of meditative 
doubt and hesitation, through the retarding of the 
rhyme; in many stanzas it is possible to transpose 
the last two lines, and the illustrative instance given 
of four stanzas thus treated quite bears out Professor 
Raymond’s observation, that the effect is to almost 
destroy the questioning, considering air of the origi- 
nal form. 

But the suggestive subtleties of analysis thus scat- 
tered through the book are not enough to reconcile 
the reader to its tediousness, its accumylation of sub- 
tlety upon subtlety, its ineffective style—all to leave 
nothing in the mind at the end, but one definition of 
poetry as a representative art, and a not large num- 
ber of rather interesting ideas on detail points in 
metrical analysis. We observe from the preface that 
the book is 
stitutes only a sub-heading under * The /act of Rep- 


‘only one of a series of essays,” and con- 
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resentation,” to be preceded by a similar group of 
sub-heads, beginning ‘‘The distinction between 
Nature and Art,” and to be followed by ‘* The A/an- 
ner of Representation,” and ‘‘ The A/atter of Repre- 


sentation.” The schedule of these works seems to 


promise some twenty volumes like the present. 


Royce'’s California.! 

Professor Royce’s book is not a history of Califor- 
nia. The series to which it belongs, as the collec- 
tive title indicates, gives an account of American 
Commonwealths ; and accordingly, the other volumes 
do give some account of the histories of these com- 
This volume will commonly be taken 
As such, and so un- 
It is in 


monwealths. 
for an account of California. 
derstood, it will disappoint and misinform. 
no sense a history, nor even an account of the State. 
It is a group of four studies on four short periods or 
phases in the history of the State, all between 1846 
and 1856, almost as disconnected as if issued in four 
separate pamphlets; and the narratives, instead of 
being treated historically, are managed as texts for 
a running parallel sermon upon alleged qualities of 
the American character. Out of the whole nve hun- 
dred pages of the book, nearly two hundred are 
devoted to Fremont’s doings in 1846, and the “‘ Bear 
Flag” movement, with their immediate sequel ; an- 
other hundred pages is a study in the philosophy of 
history, upon the order and disorder of the early 
mining period, 1848-1851; nearly as much more is 
a somewhat similar study upon the vigilance com- 
mittees of San Francisco; and the last fifty pages 
are an outline discussion of California land laws and 
land title troubles. 

The impression which is made by the book is of a 
piece of contract work, done under pressure, at short 
notice ; as if Professor Royce, not having time to 
prepare a competent view of the history of the State, 
had done the best he could to make out a volume, by 
treating as carefully as possible such pieces of the 
State history as he could get into any kind of liter- 
ary form under the circumstances. The bock, ac- 
cordingly, has no just proportion among its parts, 
and has no unity of character except in its uniformity 
Not that there 
the title page care- 


of sermonizing reproof of Americans. 
is any false pretense about this; 
fully gives as second title “ A study of American Char- 
But 


2 Royce’s 


acter,” the preface sets forth the same purpose. 
people pay little attention to such details. 
history of California” is what the book will in gen- 
eral be considered. As such, it possesses little value. 
It is impossible to resist the impression of immatur- 
ity which is made by the author’s mode of treating 
his subject, and by the diffuseness, sometimes the 
flippaney, and perhaps by other peculiarities of his 

1\merican Commonwealths. California, from the Con- 
quest in 41846 to the second Vigilance Committee in San 
Francisco \ study of American character. By Josiah 
Royce, Assistant Professor of Philosophy in Harvard 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1886. For 
sale in San Francisco, bv Chilion Beach. 
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style. For instance : having expended some pages 
in a sarcastic exposure of the motives and conduct of 
one Ide, concerned in the ‘* Bear Flag” movement 
of 1846, nearly a whole page is appended to expound 
the analogy between I[de’s character and that of the 
Bellman in ‘“‘ The Hunting of the Snark.” Now 
this personage is not famous enough for the purpose, 
and the result is an impression of bad taste and ped- 
antry. 

The space given to Fremont’s first expedition and 
to the “ Bear Flag” movement is entirely too great. 
One-tenth of it would have been ample. And the 
character of the exposition or exposure of Fremont’s 
motives and action is an unpleasant sample of his- 
tory writing ; for Professor Royce, having repeated- 
ly applied to General Fremont for information on the 
subject, and having been courteously and fully an- 
swered, as far as General Fremont could answer, 
then goes on to use the General’s own statements 
somewhat as a judge on the bench might deal with a 
crooked witness in charging a jury. Combining the 
statements of the ‘‘ gallant captain,” as with tedious 
iteration he calls him, with evidence from the papers 
of Consul Larkin and other documents, he contrives, 
without any direct charges, to convey the idea that 
there was something discreditable in Fremont’s 
purposes and doings, and that this character was in 
consequence of some private letter from Senator 
Benton to Fremont, which letter is not given, but 
only presumed. Whatever the character of actions 
or men, to imagine the contents of a private letter 
and then base charges on them, is not the way to 
make attacks nor to write history. 

A broader misjudgment is the rather painstaking 
sermonizing which colors the whole book. The 
chief lesson which Professor Royce seeks to teach us 
is that which he repeats so often—of the bitter hatred 
caused and still existing between the Spanish and 
Mexican population and the Anglo-American popula- 
tion, in consequence of the crimes and oppressions 
which attended the transfer of California from Mex- 
ico to the United States. *‘ Detestable 
towards foreigners,” “‘ national bigotry in dealing 
with Spanish-Americans,” and other similar phrases 
about rapacity, swindling, and violence—no doubt 
with some praise fer con/ra—give the color to Pro- 
fessor Royce’s estimate of his own nation, The im- 
pression given is, that the history of the transfer of 
dominion was marked with peculiarly vile and wicked 
traits, and that it has left its righteous consequence 
in a not unextinguished fire of race hatreds. Very 
faint today are any remaining traces of such hatreds. 
If they exist, they are traceable to causes more 
general and less discreditable than those alleged 
by Professor Royce; the record of the conduct o! 
the Anglo-Americans in the ‘* conquest "—as he calls 
it—of California, speckled as it may be with human 
faults, will compare favorably, at least, with any 
record of conquest of foreign territory, say, by the 


meanness 


Spaniards, with whom he sympathizes so tenderly 
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Let Professor Royce study Las Casas a little. There 
ure minor errors here and there. The phrase ‘‘ James 
King of William” is not a practice of “‘ new com- 
but was transferred from the Southern 
\tlantic States; it distinguishes one James King 
from another James King. The word ‘ one,” used 
like the French ‘‘on,” actually pervades the book : 
thus (p. 493), “* To this end one took sides in national 
politics ; eve abused, for instance, all supposed abo- 
litionists ; ove talked of Jetfersonian principles ; one 
appeared as the champion of the people; or, above 
all, ove manipulated party conventions,” besides five 
more oves in the next five lines. This is unidiomatic, 
awkward, and ambiguous English. But defects like 
this, along with other undesirable qualities of style, 
will naturally disappear with longer experience in 
writing history; and we advert to them for Professor 
koyce’s good, It is hardly necessary to specify the 
verdict which must be given upon this book as a 
whole. It shows the results of considerable labor, 
and of good intentions ; but both as literature and as 
history, it is, on the whole, a failure. 


munities, 


Hunting Trips of a Ranchman.! 

Mr. RoosEVELT’s book is a very pleasant descrip- 
of the life of a cattle raiser of the West, who is 

iso an enthusiastic sportsman, and takes every op- 
portunity that lies within his reach to enjoy the splen- 
lid hunting and fishing of that vast region. Theau- 
thor does not attempt to retail the big stories he has 
heard of the slaughter of game, but gives a bright and 
life-like account of a number of trips he has taken in 
search of sport, and also of the various chances that 
have come to him in the ordinary line of his business 


The peculiar charm to a sportsman in the country he 
scribes is the freshness and variety of the hunting. 
freshness is especially appreciated by one used 
rt in the older portions of the country, where 
as to outwit not only the natural keenness of 
ities of the game, but also their generations of 
training in the wiles of man. His stories are not at 
ll big; any tule hunter on the Sacramento could 
!l much bigger ones of wild fowl shot ; but he could 
t persuade any one that his sport, from a soaking 
or a leaking float, shooting ducks and geese by 
lozen at close range, was nearly as enjoyable as 
vere described, by clear streams and brooks and 
tumn corn-fields. 
Mr. Roosevelt is an enthusiastic student of nature, 
brings before you a very vivid picture of the ani- 
ind places described. He says, in describing 
nost interesting, and little known, animal, the 
Mountain sheep, that of his own choice he 
the vast, barren wastes of the ‘* Bad Lands” 
me. “To all other living creatures, they 
ll times, as grimly desolate and forbidding as- 
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any spot on earth can be; in all seasons they seem 
hostile to every form of life.” “In the raging heat 
of summer the dry earth cracks and crumbles, and 
the sultry, lifeless air sways and trembles, as if above 
a furnace.” ‘‘In winter, snow and ice coat the thin 
crests and sharp sides of the cliffs, and increase their 
look of savage wildness ; the cold turns the ground 
into ringing iron ; and the icy blasts sweep through 
the clefts and over the ridges with an angry fury, even 
more terrible than is the intense, death-like, silent 
heat of midsummer.” ‘ But the mountain ram is 
alike proudly indifferent to the hottest summer sun 
as to the wildest winter storm.”’ In size, the bighorn 
comes next to the buffalo and elk, being “‘larger than 
the black tail deer” ; and yet, in spite of his compar- 
atively large size, the mountain sheep is one of the 
most expert climbers in the world, and there seems 
to be no ground so difficult that he cannot cross it 
with ease, and no cliff, so long as it is not absolutely 
without fissure or break, that he cannot rush down 
in a succession of long leaps, or climb up with ap- 
parent ease. The bighorn, Mr. Roosevelt says, are 
fairly prolific, but never very plenty in any one place ; 
they are the least liable to extinction of any of the 
large Western game, for very few are killed by hunt- 
ers, and their pasture cannot be encroached on by 
other animals. He gives no support, by the way, to 
the old and well known legend of trappers, about the 
bighorn’s headforemost leaps from high cliffs, to light 
on his horns at the bottom. 

The illustrations, which are numerous, are most of 
them very fine, and carefully true to life. 


Briefer Notice. 

THE OVERLAND has spoken favorably of several of 
the books that the Putnams are reprinting in their 
Traveller's Series, and Canoeing in Kanuchia® is 
worthy of the same praise. It was first printed eight 
years ago, and is now supplemented by ah appended 
chapter, giving the improved devices that have come 
into use since the statesman, the editor, the artist, 
and the scribbler transformed themselves into the 
commodore, the vice, the purser, and the cook, on 
their memorable cruise. The joys, the adventures, 
and the mishaps withal, of the jolly fellowship, full 
of banter and fun, keep the reader in sympathy con- 
tinually, and inspire a wish to follow so pleasing an 
example.——It is not often that one can take pleas- 
ure in the growlings of a dyspeptic, whose mind is 
forever on what he is to eat, and how it is going to 
disagree with him. For this reason, many readers 
will be repelled at the outset by Mr. Pearson’s book, 
If, however, the reader can overlook this fault, and 
By Charles Ledyard Nor- 
Traveller's Series. New 
York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. For sale in San Francis- 
co by Samuel Carson & Co. 1886. 

8 Flights Inside and Outside Paradise. By a Peni- 
tent Peri (George Cullen Pearson). New York: G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 1886, For sale in San Francisco by 
Samuel Carson & Co, 
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can give the author the privilege that he may claim 
from his English blood of indiscriminate grumbling, 
there is much to attract and please in the journey- 
ings in the interior of Japan, where no white man 
may go without a special permit. Even when he 
treads more familiar ground, and takes us to Florence 
and Monte Carlo, there is little of the commonplace 
about Mr. Pearson’s narrative. More congenial, 
however, than his chosen Japan or the gay haunts of 
Europe, is the subject of the last article in the book. 
Here, he is on ground that is at the same time 
famous and unknown, historic and forgotten. It is 
Nicza, the stronghold of the early church, where 
Easter was instituted and the Christian creed of wid- 
est acceptance formulated. Here, during the Cru- 
sades, the fiercest struggles surged around the walls 
of the mighty city. Here, now, fever, and death, 
and desolation reign, and over the ruins of the van- 
ished greatness brood the owl, the stork—and Mr. 
Pearson.—-—The tendency of Christian thought in 
these days is mainly to the practical in work or in re- 
search, but Zhe Transfiguration of Christ! shows lit- 
tle trace of this modern influence, being an effort to 
explain the spiritual meanings of the transfiguration 
of Christ. It argues for Mount Hermon, instead of 
Mount Tabor, as the scene of this event ; propounds 
the very questionable theory that, ‘‘ In that solitude 
ended the education of Jesus, and in that loneliest 
moment, the ideal fact of his Deity became real to 
him”; and, accepting evolution in a general way, 
**is the glorification in 
It is not clear wheth- 


suggests that this event 
Christ of man’s earthly life.” 
er by this last phrase is meant a step in evolution, 

The daughter of a Boston coffee merchant, 
just through with her college course, learned to 
speak Spanish for the purpose of acting as inter- 
preter for her father on a coffee hunting journey 
through Guatemala and Mexico. In the book be- 
fore us, she relates the story of their journeyings. 
Her style is simple and matter-of-fact, not to say 
common-place, and the chief interest of the book at- 
taches to its description of Guatemala at the time of 
the ill-starred attempt of Barrios to establish a union 
of the Central American States. The little touches 
that show the Boston ideas of the authoress are often 
amusing, and yet her bravery in peculiar surround- 
ings is admirable, as is her perfect willingness to 
trust in Providence everywhere, except in Colon, 

Old Salem is classic ground in American letters. 


Ifawthorne found in it a subject worthy of his match- 
The Transfiguration of Christ. By F. W. Gunsau 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 18% 
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less skill ; and even when lesser pens are set to this 
theme, they gain from it something of the master’s 
charm. It is not difficult to see why this is so; for 
nowhere were the picturesque elements of the old 
New England life more highly developed. And no- 
where were they more directly matched and con- 
trasted with all the marvels of the sea and the treas- 
ures of foreign lands. Then, again, Salem is of the 
past, and there is the glamor thrown about her of 
quiet and retrospection, the charm that makes Mel- 
rose’s ruined pile fairer, if sadder, than all the splen- 
did shrines of today. Few American towns possess 
this element of literary availability, and none of them 
more than Salem. The book that calls up these re- 
flections has an added touch of pathos in it, because 
it is the collection made by her husband of the work 
of a woman of much promise in the literary life, a 
promise left unfilled by her early death. The pub- 
lication will add to the number of those that mourn 
for Eleanor Putnam. Down the West Branchs is 
a story of boys camping and hunting in the woods of 
Maine. It has no literary style, and a little of sen- 
sational incident—a landslide, a red-hot meteor, a 
somewhat lurid conflict with 
murder lads with the greatest sang frotd, and so forth ; 
but it is innocent enough, and may impart a little 
knowledge of the Maine woods, and a little enter- 


counterfeiters, who 


tainment to lads who chance to be reading it instead 
of something better.— Like most colleges, Berke- 
ley issues annually a students’ catalogue, which re- 
cords unofficial, undergraduate organizations, class- 
unions, fraternities, literary societies, the programmes 
of speakers on public days, etc. It has become the 
custom at Berkeley to intersperse this matter with 
the jokes of the year, ballads, local descriptions and 
anecdotes, and a great deal of pictorial embellish- 
ment, most of it of a humorous cast. The Alue and 
Gold® (for these publications are frequently named 
after the college colors), this year was an especially 
enterprising one, and has doubtless given its young 
editors a good deal of insight into book-making. It 
contains a very large amount of illustration and liter- 
ary matter, much of which is entertaining. It is in- 
teresting to note that the drawings by the students 


themselves are almost invariably spirited and to the 
point, theugh shaky enough in technique ; while of 


that which they had done by outside artists, part is 
much neater and much weaker, and part poorer in 
every respect. The publication has demanded some 
pluck on the part of the class, since it has twice lost 
material, by the Bancroft and Schmidt fires, the last 
just as it was on the verge of issuing. 
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